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, To the Honoured 


Sir Richa 4 Blackmore K+ 
DOCTOR of PHYSICK, 


AND 


FELLOW of the Tr phy 


ee 2 od: 
| HE enſumg Treatiſe, fince it has 
learned to ſpeak Engliſh ſeems, by 
4 peculiar kind of Tithe, to lay a 
more efpecial Glaim to Patro- 
50 than to 3 others. For though ths 
anſlator be a perfect Stranger to you, yet tho 
_— which Jes ventur4 to tranſlate, ts 
well known by all to be one you are intimately 
with : Witneſs your excellent Prince 
Arthur, wherem you have in a great meaſures 
confin'd your ſelf to the Rules. and Precepts 
_ —_ and even our 
_ preſcrib'd to the Ethick Poem. 


5 pr} 4 Account, Sir, that 1 42 
to A t , L's 


ol ay arg under your Protection 


feet 10 ; alway: 2 poet's Friend 


Friend, and ſuffer bit — Reflexiths to . 
appear 1 fo gliſh World under the rare 
nage o, fo great a Na. 
J mvg bt ers rum out into big 22 
2 Ku upon your late 3 
formance ;© but hers 3 is na 'nsd for it, 
the Work loudly ſpeaks forth its own ae es : 
And 1] ſhould rather f ſeem unjuſt in ſaying too 
little, that be thought git guilty 2 F * for 
ſaying too much in it. 
1 | Fr Sir, in thePreface, ventur 17 0 to make 
oe r e ew Reflections on your Poem, and bope 
ave Gandour enough to — the Free- 
— 1 have taken therein. If 1 have offended, 
er commtted any Miftake, I here declare my 
jelf willmg and ready to retratt upon, due 


Conmittion ; and ſhall be always forward to 
ſubmit my ſelf to the Sentence of better Tudg- 


: 2 


', All I bave more to / ay, 8 to bep Pardon 
for my Preſumption, in deſiring to prefix 


your Name before” my weak ä ; 
which Favour 1 hope you will rant ta 
Honoured Sir, 

Your very Oblig'd nd. 

Humble Servant, 

| (though unknown,) 

W. J. 
IE 


e eee 
| TRANSLATOR. 
= 15 Sir Roger L. Eftrange's 
Jocular Remark in his Pre- 
face before his Ergliſh 
. Tully's Offices, J bat a Man 
& had as good go to Court with- 
) out a Cravat, as appear in Print without a 
| Preface: And therefore, hecauſe my 
Author has none, it may be expected I © 
ſhould Preface -it for him. But ſince 
E -T undertake to perſorate ſo great a 


'A3 *Critick 


| \ Buſineſs to ſet forth its Excellence, and 


 __The PREFACE. 
Stick as the Learned Boſſu; it may to 
ſome ſeem requiſite (let me be never fo 
meanly qualified for ſuch an Under- 
taking) that I ſhould. give the World 
ſome Account of Pretry in General, and 
* pecially of the Epick Poem in Far ticn- 
ar. | Fr 18815 

As for Poetry in General, I ſhall not 
trouble my Head much about it at pre- 
ſent; the World has had enough on 
that Subject already, and by much a- 
. bler Pens. That its Nature is Divine; 
that it owes its Original to Heaven; 
* how from ſma]l Beginnings it roſe at 
« laſt to that Luftre we find it in, in 
« Homer's and Virgil's Days; and with- 
<« al, what ſtrange Effects it always ha 
„upon the Minds cf Men: Theſe 
Things, and much to the ſame Purpoſe 
have been told over and over, and need 
not be repeated here. Not only Ari- 
flotle and Horace, but their Commentators 
and the Giticks, not only of our own 
but other Nations, have made it their 


to recommend it to Mankind as the 
Nobleſt Humane (I had almoſt ſaid 
Divine) Art. Beſides, that its true Uſe 


and End is to inftru& and profit the 
he We World 


TH&PREFACE 
World more than to delight and pleaſe 
it, has been ſo fully and clearly made 
out, by D acier in his Preface before his 
Reflections on Ariftotle's Preſie, and lately 

by our own Country-man the Learned 
Dr. Blackmore in his Preface before his 
Prince Arthur, that I think my ſelf 


* 


exempted in a great Meaſure from that 
Task likewife, E 
But however, it cannot but with a 
Bluſh be confeſſed, that moſt of our 
Modern Poets ſeem to have diverted the 
true Deſign of Poetry to one of a quite 
contrary Nature, whilft they ſtudy ra- 
l ther to pleaſe > debauch'd World in 
q their own Way, than to give them any 
| wholeſome Inſtructions to become Wiſer. 
a and Better. To ſuch as theſe therefore 
- it would be adviſeable to conſult Dr. 
x Blackmore's Preface, and the third Chap- 
3 
n 


ter of the fourth Book in the enſuing 

Treatiſe: And they will there find how 
much the being a Man of Probity and. 
Vertue is to be preferr'd, to the being 
a debauch'd, complaiſant and tempor: - 
zing Poet. They would do well to con- 
fider, that all the Reproach and Scandal 
which is caſt upon Poetry and Themſelves, 
is in a great Meaſure owing to their 

of 20 A 4 own :. 


The PREFACE. 
cwn ill Conduct. For when the im 
toughtful Many ſee Men of debauch'd 
Princip les uſurp to themſelves the Sa- 
red Name of Poet; when they ſee 
baſe, ſervile, mercenary Spirits pro- 
ſtituie their Pens to mean, ſordid, an 
unbecoming Subjects, ſuch as lewd and 
profane Plays, abuſive and ſcurrillous 
Farces, laſcivious Odes; and wanton 
Sonnets; they think they have reaſon 
to look upon Poets with Contempt, and 
. 1oftile them the & um of Manking, And 
it were well if their Cenſures went na 
farther, and only touch'd thoſe that 
ce ſeiv'd them; but they go on, and 
ccncJude that Poetry it ſelf is in all 
the fault, and that tis This that is the 
cauſe of ſo much Extravagancy and De- 
 Fauchery in the World. But it does not 
ſollcw, becauſe many, that pretend 10 
Foetry, do by their infamous Practices 
brir g a Scandal upon it; and beceuſe 
an ilbnatured Multitude, that has little 
or no Re liſn for ſuch ſort of Things, 
caſts Dirt upon it; I ſay, it does not 
follow from thence, that Poetry is ever 
the worſe, For at this rate Religicn it 
ſelf, though the beſt thing in the World, 
yet is vilified and ſcaudaliz'd by too 
4 85 many, 
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many, and would fall under the ſame 
uncharitable Cenſure. In Spite there- 


fore of the Malice, Envy, and Detract- 


jon of its Enemies, and notwithſtandng 
Co t and Scandal caſt npon * 
it, by its pretended Friends and Vo- 


all the Contemp 


taries, it has been, and will ſtill be 
accounted a noble Thing by the Wiſer 
and the better part ef Mankind. * 


"Now whatever is ſaid in favour of 


Fetry in General, may in a great mea- 
ſure be applied to the Epick Poem in 
Particular, That being the Principal 


and moſt Sublime Part of all Poeſie, 
and what Rapin with a great deal of 


Reaſon affirms to be the greate/f Vork 
Humane Wit is capable of. I might here 
ſhew at large how far it does excel the 
other two Parts of Great Pretry, Tragedy 
and Comedy : But this every one acknow- 
ledges, even thoſe who are the greateſt 
Admirers of, and Pretenders 'to. the 
Drama; and ttis this that my Author 
ſufficiently makes out in ſeveral Paſſages 
of his Treatiſe; fo that T think my ſelf 
excusꝰd from that invidious Task. M 
reſent Buſineſs ſhall be only to confi- 
er, how excellent it is in its own Na- 
ture; what a vaſt, univerſal, and judi- 
ä A 5 cious 


-_- 


The PREFACE. 


_rious Genius it requires; what ſurprizing. - 


Effects it has had in the World when 
duly perform'd , what Encouragement 
it met with among the Ancients ; and 
the Reaſons of its declining State a- 
mong the Moderns.-' Nor do I deſire, 


ven in this, to diate any Thing, but 
with all Submiſſion refer what 1 ay to 


ents. 


the Verdict of better Judgme 


The Excellency. of the Epick Pen ap- 

pears, in that, as we hinted before, 5 
the Principal, and moſt Sublime Part of 
"Tis that on which the moſt. 


all Poe ſie. 
Cemmendations, the higheſt Praiſes, 


and the largeſt, freſheſt: Garlands are, 


and have been beftow'd. But this only 


gives us a general Notion of its. Qreat- 


| 70 0 z we may ſee it in its cleareſt Luſtre, 
we 


would but take a particular View . 
of its Nature and Defign. And becauſe 


J cannot expreſs it better and more con- 
ciſely in my own, I ſhall: make bold 


to uſe my Author s Words. The 


— 


3 ae or Epick Prem (ſays he) is a. 


<. Diſcourſe or Story invented by Art, 
« to form Mens Manners by ſuch In- 
« ftructions as are diſguis d under the 


* Ales egory of ſome one Important Acti- 


e 21 eee in Verſe after 
« | | 22 
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4 4 probable, diverting, and ſurpri- 
« ſing manner. i Kat RL #1 e 

Here you have a ſhort, but full and 
clear Idea of the Nature and Deſgu of 
the Epick Poem. | 1 ſhall not here pend 
time to explain the Parts of this Defini-- 
tion, tis fo fully and clearly done in 
the enſuing, Treatiſe, that it needs. no. 
farther Illuftratzon. - Now what, ac-: 
cording to this Account, can be more 
Great and Noble? To regulate, Mens, 
Manners ; to purge and refine them 
from the Dregs and Corruptions of Vice; 
to keep their Paſhons within due Bounds, . 
and to make them the Servants, not, 
the Maſters. of right Reafon, has in 
all Ages been eſteemed a Piece of the 
higheſt Prudence, and a great Perfection 
of humane Nature. Hence the Moralift 
himſelf deſervedly derives all his Glory. 
But if he merits much, the Epick Poet 
merits more. The one indeed by his 
plain convincing Inſtructions can pre- 
vail upon thoſe, whoſe Minds are un- 
prejudic d, and whoſe Reaſon is rightly 
inform'd ; But the other, by the Charms 
and Allurements of his Precepts, breaks 
through all Oppoſition, conquers all 
Prejudice, inſinuates himſelf into the 


| inmoſt 


34 Me 4 
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The PREFACE. _ | 


inmoſt Receſſes of the Soul, and makes 
z thorough Convert of the moſt obſti- 


nate Immoraliſt. The Epick Poet, to 
confirm all, makes uſe of frequent Ex- 


amples, the ſtrongeſt Arguments to 


perſwade Men to be Vertuous; and his 
whote Piece is an Imitation of ſuch 


Thi gs as may probably happen. To 
conclude, He, like a k:Iful Ph 


yſician, | 
mixes Sweet with Bitter, that which is 
Pleaſant with the Profitable, and gilds 
oer the unſightly Pill, that ſo even the 
nauſeous but wholeſome Phyſick might 
teal down the better. I know there 


nay be fome, who utterly diſlike this 


way, and cry 'tis too Trickiſh, fit only 


to cajole Women and delude Children. 


But may I crave leave to tell ſuch, that 


they ſeem not to have ſtudied Nature 


ſufficiently, elſe they would have dif- 


* eern'd in the moſt fage Tempers, ſome- 


thing of the Child, that loves to be 
tempted and allur'd even to that which 


zz his own Good and Happineſs. This 
zs conſpicuous to all, who are acquain- 
ted with the World a little, and have 


read Men as well as Books: So that I 1 
need not prove what is ſo notoriouſly 


apparent, I am ſenſible much more 


might 


The PRE FACE. 
might be ſaid to ſnew the Excellency of 
the Epick Poem , but that little Which 
has been already alledg d in its favcur, 

may, I preſume, be enough to keep up 

its 'Eſteem among the more judicicus 
Part of the World: And as for others,” 
of . a more perverſe . Principle, though 
never ſo much were ſaid, it would not 
But to go on; it is no ſmall Commen- 
dation to the Epick Poem, that its nature 
is ſuch as requires the largeſt, moſt uni- 
verſal and judicious Genius to under- 
take it. None but Men of the moſt ex- 
alted Senſe, warmeſt Thoughts, livelieſt 
Fancies, and deepeſt Judgments, are 
fit for ſo Noble an Enterprize. Every 
Man, we ſee, who has but an ordinary 
Capacity, thinks himſelf Scholar — | 

to be a; Phyſician, a Lawyer, or a 
Divine: But the poor Pretender is a 
little more modeſt in his Pretences to 
Epick Poetry. Here he ſtands off, and 
keeps at as awful a diſtance from Par- 
naſe, x the trembling Iſraelites of old 
did from the burning Mount. Nay, the 

* themſelves, who have ven- 
tur d at all the leſſer forts of Poems, yet 


knowing their own ſtrength, have with 
3 a 


＋ 


L PREFACE, 


all Reverence receeded f from ſo bigh an 
Undertaking. | 
So vaſt a Genius does His ſort of Pletry 
require, that if we will rely on the 
Teſtimony of Rapin, one of the ableſt 
and moſt 1 impartial Criticks this, or 
wo other CY lee firice Ari fotle and Horace, 


warty been only t 
who have 18 ay 
tolerable Succe This Judicious Cri- 
tick mentions. teren of the Gre 
Poets, ſuch as Cohithus, who wrote of 
the Rap e of Hellen; Typbiodorut, Who 
gives an Account of the taking of Troy, 
Mn ſaus, who wrote the Hiſtory. of 
Leander; Apollonius Rhodius, who re- 
c lates the Ex e of the Argonauts; 
22 Calaber, who undertook to write 
the Supplement to the Iliad and dy ſſeis; 
and Nonne, who wrote the Hiſtory of 


the Birth Adventures, Victories, and 


Apotheoſis of Bactbus He likewiſe 
mentions ſeveral of the Latin Poets, 
ſuch as Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus, 
Valerus Faccus, and Clandian ; but with- 
al takes Notice how far ſhort all theſe 
fall of the Perfections of the other 
_ two, — the Moderns, he takes 


4 Notice 


* 


The PRE F A C E. 11 
Notice of ſeveral among the Italian, 
namely Dante, Petrarch, Boccace, Boy- 
ardo, Oliviero, Arioflo, Tafſo; Sannaza- 
rius and Vida; but he thinks the three. 
firſt deſerve not the very Name of 
Heroick Poets; and as for the reſt, he 
has obſerv'd ſo many Imperfections in 
them, that they can ſtand in no manner 
of Competition with Homer and Firgil, 
whom at leaſt they have pretended: to 
imitate. Among the Spamerds he only 
mentions Camoens a Portugueſe, and ſays, 
« He only regarded to expreſs the 
« Haughtineſs of this Nation in his 
Poem of the Congueſ of the Indies: 
« And that he is fierce and faſtuous in 
« his Compoſition, but has little Diſ- 
„ cernment, and little Conduct. Nor 
« does this Ingenuous Critick favour his 
own Countrymen, Dubartas and Ron- 
ſard; but taxes them with ſuch Imper- 
fections, that one may reaſonably diſpute. 
with them the Name of Epick Poets. 
If you would be ſatisfied more particu- 
larly in this Point, I muft refer you to 
the Reflections, which Rapin has made 
upon the Epick Poets in all Ages: And 

ere you will perceive what a vaſt 


| Difference he makes between Homer and 
JE Virgil, 


Fe PREFACE.” 


Virgil, and all the reſt that wrote after 


them. Home, (ſays he) animates ne, 


Virgil beats me, and. all the reſt freeze " 


me, ſo cold and flat are they 


le has not indeed made any Reflec- N 


tions on our Engliſh Poets, and this Rymer * 


preſumes proceeded from his Ignorance 


of our Language, which he did not un- 


derſtand ſo well, as to paſs a Judgment 


bag 


on what was writ in it. Whereupon 


Rymer himſelf has undertook to criticiſe 


upon them. Chancer, he will not allow 


for an Epick Poet, the Age he lived in 


- A 


not being ſufficient for a great Deſign ; 
being an Age of Tales, Ba'lads and 


-Roundelays. Spencer, whom he reckons 


the firſt of our Heroick Poets, yet falls 


under his Cenſure, and is tax'd for his 
want of a true Idea, for his rambling 


which in no wiſe is proper for our Lan- 
guage. Sir Villiam D'venant is the next 
Heroick Poet our Engliſh Critick takes 


Notice of, He acknowledges that His' 
Wit was well known; that in his Pre- 


face to his Gondibert, appear ſome Strokes 
s os Be cf 


after marvellous Adventures, for making 
no Conſcience of 3 for making 
his Poem a perfect Fairy-Land, and for 
his unlucky Choice of the Stanza, 


| 
: 
f 
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of an extraordinary Judgment; that be 
is ſaid to have a 2 Talent for 
the Manners, that his Thoughts are 
great and e appears 
ſomething rougbly Noble throughout 
this Fragment. Let after all, he blames 


him, for the ill Choice of his Subject, 


for his bad Conduct; for 'a vicious 
Oecenomy; and for his unhappy Choice 
of the Tetraftick. | Cowley is the third 


and laſt Heroick Poet, our Author men- 


tions, and to him he gives particular 


Commendations. He ſays, That a. 


more Happy Genius for Heroick Peefie 
6 appears in Copley; that he underſtcod 


4 keen. the Perfpicuity, the Ma- 
e 


« jeſty of the Stile and the Vertue of 
„Numbers; that he cculd diſcern 
« what was beautiful and pleaſant 
in Nature; and could expreſs bis 
Thoughts without the leaſt Difficulty 
or Conſtraint; that he underſtood to 
* diſpoſe of the Matters, and to R_—_ 

e 


„ Digreflions; and laſtly, that 


 ©< underſtood Homer and Virgil, and as 


* prudently made his Advantage cf 
„ them,” Yet after all theſe high 
Commendations, he laments his not car- 
rying on the Work ſo far as he n 
an 


* 
——— 1 OA 
8 — © 4 HOI _ 
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his Subject is not that of an Heroi 


the loſing of our Happine kb, where 
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and his not living to reviſe what he did 
leave behind him: And-blames him for 
his ill Choice of the Subject of his n - 


in that like Lacan he made Choice of 
_ Hiſtory, and a Hiſtory where he was ſo 


ſtrictly ty'd up to the Truth. He like- 
wiſe blames him for inſerting the Lyrick 
Meaſure in the very Body of His Poem. 


Thus far the Judicious Nymer goes; and 


it were to be wifh'd he had paſſed his 
Judgment on the famous Milton, another 
of our Exgliſ Poets; but ſince he has 
wav'd-ſaying any thing about him, till 
ſome other time, I ſhall crave leave to 
inſert the Opinion of Dryden, a pro- 


 feſs'd Poet, and as great a Judge of 


Poetry. He tells us in his Dedication before 
the Tranſlation of Fuvenal, © That Mil- 
* ton had a Genius equal to Spencer's, 


and greater than that of Cowley; that. 
< his Thoughts are elevated, his Words 


« ſounding, and that no Man has fo, 


© happily. copy'd the Manner of Homer; 


or {0 copiouſly tranſlated his Greci ms, 
and the Latin Elegancies of Virgil.” 


But then he ſays Iikewiſe, © Ant. 
ck 


Poem, properly ſo called; it being 


« the 
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' the Event is not profperous like that 
* of other Epick Works: That his 
* heavenly Machines are too many in 
Proportion to the human Perſonages, 
* which are but two: That he runs in- 
* to a Flat of Thought, ſometimes for a 
Hundred Lines together: That he 
* was tranſported too far in the uſe of 
“ Obſolete Words: And : laſtly, that 
* be can by no means approve of his 
Choice oft Blank: Verſe.” By this 
ſhort View of our Exgliſb Poets, which 
I have abſtracted from Rymer and Dry- 
dex, one may clearly perceive how far 
ſhort even they as well as their Neigh- 
bours have fell of the Excellencies and 
Perfections of Homer and Virgil. | 

But I muſt not leave Matters thus. 
For ſince my tranſlating Boſſu, and the 
Thoughts I had of publiſhing it, the 
World has been honour'd with an Ex- 
cellent Heroick Poem in Engliſh, done by 
our own Country-man the Learned and 
Ingenious Dr. Blackmore : Which puts 
us Now upon thinking that the Poems of 
the two Ancients are not wholly unimi- 
table. It may therefore be expected 
that in a Preface of this Nature, and in 
this Part of it where we are treating of | 
| 2 tne 


The PREFACE. © 
the Vaſtneſs of the Genius that is re- 
quiſite for Epick Poefie, ſomething ſhould 
be faid on the Genus of that Author. 
Tis far from my Deſign to ſet up for 
A profeſt Critick, but that I may do 
ſome juſtice to the Merits of that great 
Man, fince no one elſe; as I hear of, 
has as yet criticis'd publickly on the 
Poem, I ſhall venture to give the World 
a Taſte of the Thoughts I have conceiv'd 
of it in general. And a Taſte it muſt 
only be, ſince the Limits of a Pre- 


face, and the Senſe I have of my own 


Inability in paſling a a wpag 
To great an Author, do ſufficiently ex- 
cuſe me from being more minute and pars. 


5 ticular, leaving that Task wholl to 


uf * 


abler Judges in Poet y. 1 
This therefore muſt be own'd by all, 
that he has madea happy Choice of his 
Subject and Heroe, whereby he ſignalizes 
his cn Country ze which is more than 

any of our Engliſh Poets have done be- 
fore him, beſides the Romantick Spencer. 
He prc feſſes in his Preface to have imi- 
tated Virgil in his Deſign, and bow well 
he bas copy'd that great Model let us 
now ſee. If we will examine Things 
according to the Rules Boſſu has laid 
== | down, 


Jie PREFACE. 
down, his Fable will appear to be ex- 
actly the ſame with that of the Aneid. 


His Action is like that of the Latin Poet, 
One, Entire, Noble, Great and Important 
Action, viz. The Reſtoration of a de- 


cay'd Church and State to its ancient 


Splendor and Glory. The TIntrigues he 
makes uſe of to hinder his Herde from 
accompliſhing his great and good De- 


ſigns are of the very Tame make with 


thoſe of Virgil. For as in the One, 
Funo, who had equal Power both. by 
Sea and Land, raiſes all the Obſtacles, 
that yn the way of the Trojan Heroe: 
go in the other, Lucifer the Prince of 
the Air, equal in Power to Juno, raiſes 
all the Storms by Sea, and all the Diſ- 
turbances by Land, that hindred the 
Settlement of our Byitiſb Herde. And 
as the Intrigues, fo the Solution or Jura- 
velling of theſe Intrigues are as juſt, as 
regular, and as natural as thofe in the 


Hueid. In his Inſcri tion or Title he 


has follow'd Homer in his Odyſſeis, and 
Virgil in his Aneid, who have both in- 
ſerib'd their Poems with their Heroes 
Name. His Propoſition. is as full, but 


withal as moleſt both with reſpect to 
himſelf and his Heroe, as Horace re- 
2 quires, 


of the Soul, G 
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quires, and Vi il has practis d. His 
Invocation is much the ſane wit with that of 
the Aneid, and therein he ns NE like N 
gil inſerted * his Heroes 
The Narration of our Engliſh Poet Poet (ba 
ting ſome few Defects, which we ſhall 
mention by and 7215 reap Hons as that of 
the Latin: And has in a great meaſure 
all thoſe Qualifications which Bo ſn 
ſays are requiſite thereto; for it is 
Pleaſant, Probable, Moving, Marvellons, 
and Ave. The Manners of his haman 
Perfonages, their Intereſts, and De- 
ſigns, are as regularly order d, as thoſe 
in /irgils Poem. All the Character: 
are nobly drawn, and look like the 
curious Strokes of a great Maſter , for 
they all tend to, and center in the 
General Character of the Poem and 
Heroe, namely, in that noble Ornament 
ENEROSITT. His 


Machines are very natural, and adapted 
Machine ure ct of our Times, 


— hs  Virgil's were to thoſe of his Age. 


1 2 is Noble and Majeſtical; 
his Verſe Sonorous, Maſculine, and 


- 
—_— 
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Strong 3 
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Strong; his Thoughts are Sublime; his 
Similes Natural; his Deſcriptions Proper; 
and his Sentences Few and Regular, In 
a word, throughout the whole he ſeems 
in a great Meaſure to have confin'd 
himſelf to the * Rules of 4riffotle and 
Horace, to have copy d the beſt of any 
Man the Perfections of Virgil, and to 
have ſhewn a Strength of Genius, an 
Heighth of Fancy, and a Correctedneſs 
of Judgment, that comes but a little be- 
hind that of the two Ancient Poets. 
- But after all it muſt be ſaid (though 
with ſome ſort of ReluQancy) that th 
are ſome few 2 which need poliſh- 
ing, and which after ſecond Jas, more 
deliberate Thoughts, that great Maſter 
would no doubt have corrected. For 
one may queſtion whether his Digreftons. - 
are not too tedious, and ſometimes - fo- 
reign to the Subje& : Eſpecially that of 
Prince Arthur's Speech to King Hoel, 
Which takes up two whole Books. For 


gn" OO "II 


Py - 
— — — 


* Which may be one Feat Argument to prove that 


_ the Writing according to the Rules of Ariſtotle: and 
Horace js no ſuch Clog to 4 Peet's Fancy as ſome 


what 9 
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what relation has this Recital of the | 
Creation of the World; of the. Fall- of 

Man; of his Redemption; of the Re- 
ſurrection; of the Laſt Fud gment, and 
the-like, with the main Action .of the 
Poem; Which 5 is the Teſtorin Religion 
and Liberty to the i tion, . 
ſettling both Church and State on 
their ancient Foundations of Truth and 
Peace? I know it may be Jaid in favour. 
of it, that it was neceſſary for the Con- 
'verſion of Foel, that ſuch. an Account 
of Things ſhould be given him. But 
would 107 a bare Recital of 2 few Lines, 
that ſuch a Relation was given him, 
have been ſufficient? And would not 


fuch a Conduct have been more confor- 


mable to the Nature of Epick Poeſe, 
which excludes every Thing that. 5 18 fo- 
reien to the main Purpoſe? 
They who think to ſalve this. by 
| faying, that this Speech is in Imitation, 

Aneas's Speech to Dido, will be 
owned by all that have read and com- 

par'd both, to be egregiouſſy miſtaken, 
and the Author himfeff has no reaſon to 
thank them for making ſuch a ridicu- 
lous Compariſon. There is no manner 
0: Likeneſs between theſe two Speeches. 


The 
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The one, namely that of Zneas, is 2 
ftory vf whatever had happen'd to him 
for ſix Tears together ſincè the taking 
of Dey, and tis from that time the 
Aion of the Poem begins: But the 
Nar tation of Prince Arthur is a Relation 
of Things, wherein he had no more 
Intereſt. than any other ordinary Man 
and Chriſtian; and Were we to reckon 
the Duration of the Aion, from the 
time whereby the Poet begins this 
Speech, as all Criticks. have done that 
of the Aneid, it would not be the Adion 
of ſix or ſeven-Years; but of ſix times 
as many Ages. There is no Compariſon 
then to be made between theſe two 
Speeches; but that of our Engliſh Poet 
is wholly a Digreſton, and the other ne- 
ceſſary and eſſential to the urid. That 
which our Author deſign'd to anſwer 
the Speech of Aneas to Dido, is doubt - 
leſs the Speech of one of Prince Ar- 
thur's Attendants, Lucius, to King Hbel.; 
As appears if we compare the Begin- 
ning of this Speech to the Beginning 
4 that in the Aneid. Lucius begins 
= OTE eee Wis Nn | 


) tw 


Fs cant d, lament..." 
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Aid I! 


How ſud Tak ente v. 
That muſt renem un fuſſer able Woes 
- Dat muſt our Grief” vith Jos Affition 


fred, | 
Ane your gonerone Heart with pity | 
by £11 012 LOT 8 
EA Erbe nua babes of Tr 2 
Aud — 5 Kaſiy e 
eilen 
75 Foes. in telling 
And with their Tears, the 


nl Ant, | 
Hole they 


e Picts and Saxon vk, fn 

And make chow nouru, b the dir 

Wounds they made. 

Fut ſince pom ire pleat d to bee, on- 

Cauntr pes rute. 
III pa Obedience, and u Woe 

- eelate. Gouna 10 fi * 5 


Now. all this is ina Cops toff ths | 
Beginning of Aneas 8 _ to _— 
which runs thus: 


7 


* 


5 7 9 "Regia, jubes e « dols- 
rem: 
Irejcnas ut opes & lamentabile regnum 
Eruerint 


. 


N —— 


. Þ T7 1 ot. 
Eier Bani, defis lt e 4 


. Di 

I pers mags F Tei. a e 
= Dole, an uri 

miles, 

Ti eret 4 To is e 2. 7 
anew Wat: VE Jon, _ 


e Naa ge, eee. We 
i 84. en. ano caſus cogteſcere no 


1 = Vb * ae ſrpremum andire 
labor em, 
anmnn © meminiſſe horret, 
7 Bit: Incipiam, | 


In this Speech Blackmore in my Opi- 
— is more lucky in the Choice of 
is Speaker than 25 ik was; For doubt- 
led tis more for the Honour of the 
Herde, at leaſt more agreeable to the 
Notions and Religion of our Times, and 
reater Advantages might be drawn 
from another Perſon's telling his Ad- 
ventures, than if he himſelf were the 
Relater of them. But even in this 
Speech our Engliſh Poet ſeems not to be 
ſo regular as is requiſite, Lncins begins 
(a 2) tco 


nu 


— 
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too high in his Nar tiene. Hueas be- 
| pins hi recital at 5 Bui ding, ox the 

Mooden Horſe, an N55 king of 17%; 

this e anſwers exactly to 
What Dido had deſir'd of him. But 
Lucius,” though Hoel only deſir d him to 
relate Prince Arthur's & Me aud Kong 
Oter's' Fate, tells him f, he Deca of 
old Rome; of the Byite ins Waking off 
the Roman Yoke; how they were inva- 
ded by the Scots and Fick; that at laſt 
they were forc'd to ſend to the Saxons 
for their Aſſiſtance, who inſtead of 
Friends became their Maſters; and 

then he comes to relate What Was re- 

quir'd. Now all, that 2s ſaid before the 
Account of King Uter's fighting with 
the Saxons, and his Overthrow, is pre- 
Uminary and wholly foreign to the main 
Action. For if we will compute the Dura- 
tioꝝ of the Action of Prince Arthur, accor- 
ding to the Rules by which we compute 
the Duration of the Adion of the Aneid,: 
we maſt reckon, that it laſted from the 
Deathef King Uter, and the Overthrow 
of his Army, which put Prince Arthur 
7 FE 

Fracti bello, ſatiſq; repulſi Ductoxes Danaum, tot 
jam labentibus annis, Inſtarmontis equam, Cc. An. 2. 


upon 


- 
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upon travelling Wer Weufti ia, until 
the Death bf 15 ich Wholly made 
way for the refit rianent of Prince Ar- 
thr,” "Theſe ure my Thoughts, but per- 
haps the Author pad other Deſigns in 
his Head, particularly that of Preach- 
ing Morality and Religion to an Im- 
moral and rel ious 
in à great me 
Digreſſions. 

Again, one may dich rc moſt 
of his' Def, criptions are bt too long, and 
whether if our Engliſb Poet had bet 
as much Pains, and ſpetit. as much time 
about his Poem, AS Fo did about his 
Mueid, he worn Habs ſhortn'd his 
Deſerip tions, ' avoided Repetitions of the 
{ame Things, and been more correct 
throughou f the Whole. 

'Laftly, It in urg d by ſome, that he 
has but o few Epiſodes in Compariſon to 
Virgil, and it ſeems Probable to me, 
that this Thinneſs of Epiſodes has ob- 
lig d him to be ſo long and tedious in his 
Deſcriptions and Digre ions; elle his 

Poem would have taken up but a little 
Compaſs. Theſe are all the Faults that 
I thmk are worth taking notice of. 
There are indeed other little Slips, which 

a 3) touch 


ure to Excuſe his long 


which ſeems 
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| touch not the Efſence and Bottom of: the 

Fable and Rem, | therefore: I ſhall not 
mention them. Nor ate thoſe; I have 
n entiond ſuch as caſt any great diſ- 
credit upon our Exgliſß Poet: For not. 
withſtanding all that has been ſaid, 
ſpite of II- nature, Envy, and. De- 
traction, he may jnſtly be ly wor) the 
Next to, though not an Equal, with 
Homer and Virgil. 
Having 4 54 taken a ſhort View of 
the Poets of all Ages, and of almoſt all 
ns AY Ss ite Countries in the World; 
aving found how far ſhort all of 
| gg, even | Blackmore himſelf, : fall of 

the Perfections and Exrellencies of the 


© other. Two, it. may, feem neceſſary to 


decide a Controverſie that has aroſe a+ 
wong the Learned; whether Homer or 
Virgil had the greater Genint, and which 
F them deſeryv'd the greater -Applauſe. 
We find them divided into Parties a+ 
bout i It, ſome declaring in favour of the 
One, ſome in favour of the Other. But 
without detracting from either, we may 
venture to ſay that each of them had 
their 1155 eculiar Excellencies, which the 
ether had not. If Homer was the firſt 
Model of this Way, yet Virgil was 1 


De N RRFHFA GE. 
fuch Circumſtances as gave him not on- 
ly the Glory of well copying ſo great ar 
Pattern, but even cf a rimary Aren 
tion. If the Firft had mbre Flame; 
the; La had more Phlegm, and tho 
the: Pbems of the one bad more Spirit 
in them, yet the Tueid of the other 


was more Correct. On the other Hand, 


if we do not meet with thofe perfect 
Heroe's; and thoſe noble Heas of Vertue 
in Humer, as are to be fcen in Viygil 


tis torbe attributed more to the Un- 


happineſs and Imperfrctions of the 
Times woot Poet. 2 = 2 to 
? want uf Judgment a ill. In a 
= y are both excellent in their 
kind); and if Homer ſeems better than 
_ Fixgil, tis becauſe it wag his Fortune to 
be born firſt: As on the contrary, if 


an 
tis becauſe he had ſo excellent a Model 


tei imitate. However the Caſeè is, yet 


tis evident they both had large Genius t, 
and ſuch as no others; as we know of, 
could ſtand in Competition with. 
Now it is not to be wonder'd at, if 


2 — 


by the great Performances of ſuch an 


extraordinary Genius as animated Homer 


and Virgil, many great, extraordinary 
745-20 and 


(a 4) 


one thinks the Latin Poet to be beſt | 
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nd almoſt miraculous Eßfeds were pro- 
duc'd. Love, Admiration, and Eſteem 
were the common Tributes which the 
Vulgar paid to the Venerable Name of 
Poet. They were fo charmed with the' 
Sweetneſs of all Poetical Compoſures,- 
that they look'd. upon what the Poet 
ſaid 2s Divine, and gave the ſame Credit 
10 it, as to an Oracle. Hence it came 
10 paſs that all the Poets Writings were 
among the Heathen reckon'd as ſo many 
Lefſons or Sermons of Morality, which 
 Toliſh'd. the Mariners, ſmooth'd the 
_ Temper, and'civiliz'd' the Diſpoſition 
of the moſt Barbarous Nations. Nor 
is it unreaſonable to imagine that even 
the Refinedneſs of Athens was owing! - 
more to the Poets, than to the Philaſo- 
5 bers Inſtructions; Of all that has been 
ſaid m favour of the Poets, Homer may 
claim a great Share, | ſince if we will 
believe Horace in the Cafe, his * Wir: 
tings were more inſtructive and uſeful, 
for the Conduct of human Life, than 
the Precepts of even the beſt Moral 


2 


* — 
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pfenius ac melius Chryſippo aut Crantorè dirit 
5 Ep. ad Lal. 25 4 „ = 4 5 
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Philoſyphers.” Tiß to be confeſſed, we 
are i the AN to What E Ho | 
two Poems had in the Age he 10 in: 
But this we know, that in After-Ages 
the have been had in univerſal Eſteem, 
will al\wiys be admit d 4s Jong af 
Learving' and Genannt Bie fen 
Repute in the World. The fanie ray” 
be ſaid of Virgil: For the more any 
Age increaſes in ſormd Knowledge, aud 
ingenious Literature, the more to be 
ſare Beſte N be had 10 1 | 
tion. 8, It ſeems to have 4a 
ſtrat e and peculine Effect eck in the Age, : 
and upon the State heliv'd under. For 
tis more than probable that the pub- 
liſhing of his uit conduc d very much 
to the ſettling Anguſtur on the Imperial 
Throne. We know what a ſtrange A-“ 
verſion the Nomans had to the very Name 
of Monarchy, and tis not likely they” 
would ſo ſoon have exchang'd their he- 
lov'd Democracy for that which they ſo 
much hated, had they not been work'd* 
over to it by the Inſtructions of Virgil; 
who informs them, That when Hea- 
yen decrees to ſettle a State upon 
« ſuch or ſuch a Foundation, tis A- 
« theiſin and Irreligion to oppoſe its 
AF (a 5) by * Deſigns, 
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* Deſigns; ſuch an Affront to 
0 Irfan di es an Wiſdom, as ſh wot 
4 Tarn you meet wit ſpeedy and can 
2 Puniſhm ent. "208. 
Let) Wi ; NOW. ite what S- 5 
— ick Poęts haye met wit | 
— the Times he liv'd in are ſo ob- 
ſcure, that we can gather eching of 
Certainty from .Hiftory about But 
tis by. moſt, concluded that he was as 
Poor as he was Ingenious: And that 
re many: Cities after his Death 
md him for their own; yet none of 
= gave e 1 Bard that En- 
couragement ed whilſt alive. 
*Tis. nkely he was TEN and eſteem'd 
by all, but receiv'd no other Reward 
t at we know of, for his Deſerts, but 

what our poor Spencer xd z namely. a 
Courtiers Galle. inſig Buy hol T3 
and a few fawnin Compliments. Firgil 
had the luck to live in better, Times; 
for he met with a Aecanas, Who honour d 
him with his Favour, encoura gd him 
with his Gifts, and introduc'd Him into 
| —.— * of Auguſtus himſelf. This 
| s ſomething. more than the 
I eh, of popular. Applauſe z: 
alte at that time was not = 
Hes. a . 


Ale 


ede A „batren Soll, as. fore and 
aftetwarck ; it prov d. Then oets were. 
d in Admiration, and every one re- 
cw at Recompence, Which was their 
Dp This s the Poets Golden Age, 
andall oth olite Learning met with: 
uch; ple Long as made 3 
flouriſt more uhder the Reig n of An- 
ofus,, ah in 5787 Ages, even to the 
ahr and, dmiration rok thoſe, and to 
the Difgrace and Reproach of ſucceeding. 
Times. There Kaye been. indeed ſome. 
2 the ſince, wherein Poets have mer 
ext, due Rewards, Ariofto an 
10% 1 res d to haye met with. ger 
fon, Who: accepted of their Piee 
and. zcompenc'd_ their Labours. An 
ir France, Richlien- was a great and 
never-failing Friend to the Maſes and 
their Votarles. But at other times the 
Poor Bards have been left to feed upon 
the hs np Air of Vulgar Fame. For a 
Proof © {A we need only have recourſe 


= 508 Poets of our own Nation, who 


whilſt JOUR DRYE moſt of them met with- 
the ſame ate as their Fore- Father 


Jomey ; tho when Dead they have like: 
im been even Idoliz d. But oli Poſt» 
humous Fame i 3s but a Poor Su 


„% 
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for A hing Poet; Apd. this gives 72 
ſion to. quire 1 Into, tne Real; ſons, 
of the declinin ae 0 Epick Poet? 
pt the Mogerns, e e in 955 
ation. fy 1 
"2D would wonder 1 it comes to 
paſs, that in ſuch an Age as thi this, where-, 
in all manner of Polite Learni vp, 55 
with as great a * 10 it did in the 
Reign of Auguſtu ick Poetry 4 7 
be the only chic and No lected 
thing. But for all our Wonder! Ex- 
perience ſhews us, that tis ſo, far diſs 
regarded by the Learned World, that 
few or none, tho* duly qualified, 
venture pon ſach an Un N 3 
and there ate but a few likewiſe that 
underſtand the true Nature and Deſi ien 
of an Epick Poem. © | 
There have been many "Reaſons 
brought to prove it next to impoſſible 
for one of our Modern Poets to write a 
true Heroick Poem, ſuch a one as Home/ 
and Vigil have wrote. Some of theſe 
Reaſons I ſhall juſt mention, and prove 
them to be only Pretences at the beſt; 
and then I ſhall make bold ts propoſe 
| me other Reaſons of the declinin 
State. of Heroick Poetry in in our Ti mes. 
| | * * whic oy 
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which perhaps wenden tachemnpre- 
| jade d — to wore: more weight 
and nee, than ANF: that have 
at co alle lledg'd Grp 3Þ 980 e 
of all tis objected by f ome: 
Ter 5. we want due Matter fon gan Heroick 
Prem That is o the Hiftory.of our Nation 
is not able to furniſh us with an) Adio 
or an Hero that is fit for l Poem: 
ere we in eed to nndge. of this by the 
1 5 55 Ps Villiam D. Auenant and 
BG 18 Jane LON * 3% 


8 8 


more 
have met 


Iva as any, ot] wal cam Packs 
ſhewn us ſince, by the happy Choice 
Dr. 7 7 has made of Prince, Ar- 


es it ux Annals ; are not e 


h EEA 


of 'Great- and Noble Adibnr af Heroes; 
as me would pretend. N argues theri 


reat Ignorunte, or at Jeaſt grent Negli“ 
3 ſearch of our ſent Neg to 


y, That we want r 4% Minter Jax 

3 Hero 0 dietted 33 K. IHE 8 1 
* f! A H. is objected 1 
| wht for. ſme "the by others That 


This indeed 1 — Ga Reafon hp 
the former, and if true, wortld' fene 
all our Peetences: to Epick- 
- William Temple in His: 
and 2 T Of h 
ent tro A1 i 
; | \ = Ee | But ogy an | 
| to that great Mun, it m 
affirm'd, That this laſt“ Abe 
duda many. great and no le Gen 
as any other Age before it: So th 
had they been inclin'd to Eyick Poet 
and received any. Encotitagemient 995 
way, they might no queſtion” have 
come off with the fame Succeſs as the) 
have in the Drama. Sir \ William w 0 
ik allow * to be 8 mor 
— Dwarfs in Learnin en com 
pard to the Ancients, 1 72 


Neef fort of 5 0 HA 
prove, tha nr, arch 2 ASS: 


t 
tages 
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* of. TE he, fo. after the. Anciente, 


121 e im- 


—*·[ĩ⁊ „ id. not- 
Fry wks ding 15 A 


trouble 2 
ſextzon, that is done = by 
Mr. Vootton in his Reſſections nem An+ 
cient and Modern Learning, wherein he 
ſufficiently proves the Moderns to be as 
tall in Learning, if not taller, than, 
Sir William's Giants were; and that tis 
not want of Genius, but ſome Accidental. 
Circumſtances, which make the Men. 
of this Age came behind. thoſe. af for- 
mer Times in Oratory and Poetry. 
- Another Objection is, au- Beſid ef 
Numbers, aud 2 — wot. 
er Her oetry. . This is 
=p e. himſelf urges in his Re- 
. when he will not allow the 
Reaſon to hold good. He tells 
us there, That the Greek was fa 
* {mooth, foft, and ductile; that He 
« mer had great Encouragement even 
« from his Language, to ſet about an 
4 Heroick Poem: Pat the: Latin 
« Majeſtical and Stately, but witha 
« forough, that Virgil had much ado 
to run it down to Verſe: But that our 
1 Modern Languages are all fa. barſh 


> and 


> k | diaz 6-4 . "Ws \ 
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and unmalleable, that the Poets have 
Cry Encolragenient 870 fotil any thing” 
that is great out of them This, if 
I. miſtake 800 Fo Senſe, is N 45 
his Objection, But it way be re 
That tho" our Language is not 10 fm 
and 'ſonorous as te Meek, yet it —3 
the "next to it of any Language. Tis 
well known how 'it has been "refitiing! 
ever ſi nce Waller's and Cowley's Time, 
| _ it ſeems at preſent" to be almoſt ar- 
= rivd to its Purity and Perfection... * 
Dryden calls it a Noll Language, avid is) 
| only ſorry Je have not a more 8 
rar, as they: have in 
where they have an Academy erected for 
that Purpoſe ri les re with Rk 
vileges by the pretent Nai 
Ia ol es "the Majelty * b 
| dur Langua 6 which, he ſays,” 1 prop 
4 for. my xpreſtons : ' "Rymer compares 
1 the Spaniſh, - the Italian, the French, 
| and the German, to our Langua e, 
710 I the Engliſh to all there 
hic he bak has a a Weight, Fillpeſ, 
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Force, "Gravity, and Fitneſs| E 


gages “ true this © 

fn the dale Writings: ef der og gets, 
and: eſpecially* from fonte f Dyyden A 
Poems, and Blackmore s Prince e | 
where their Expreſſion is lofty and la- 
jeſtical the Verſe ſmooth and 


Ar. the Numbers truly habmonious;” 


befitting © their reſpectivr Peſſgns. I 
ſhall only add che inion of Rafcbm- 
mon in the Caſe, Who ſpeaking in Cm: 


mendation of the: E Engliſh Language, 
makes it by much to be Superionr 9 | 
the Frexeb.: " His Words are theſe-: 3 
an er Ain ss A 1% 
_ But pho did — in Rench dee ſen 
- Fhe-Comprehenſroe-Engliſh Energy? 
The Cab Ms Bullion of one Sterling Line, 
Drau to French Wire, would t br ongh 
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ſtly, tis objected: * That! vr 
wy be Benefit of. Machines; Which the 
; Heathen Poets made iſs; o:great uſe of, 
© and with which-their/Poems were full 
from one End to the-other's That the: 
Naotions and Religion of our Times 
* exclude all manner. of Miracles, roo 


% 


EE 75 koh nega 

eathen Gods rom having ing 

Fi to ou thert of Darf of R- 
A mans A e 


je tobe nonend oalyby one common 
Heiden; and that upon this Ac- 
| 2 coumt it ſeems altogether unpractica- 
— ble for: any of 'our. Modern. Poets to: 
-* write an Heroick Poem like to thoſe 
Z of. Homer” and Virgil This Ob- 
jection is duty ftatied, and fully an- 
fwer id by Mr. Dryden in his Dedication 
le fore che 9 enal. There 
he tells us, That our Religion does in- 
deed debar the Poet from making uſe of 
-- Fupiter, Fund, Minerva, Venus; or any 
others of the Heathen Deities: » But that 
this is made up to the Poet another 
way; that tis not contrary to Chri- 
ſtianity to believe that there are good 
and bad Spirits which have ſome ſort of 
Influence over humane! Affairs: __ 

| that 
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that the Poet, may form as juſt Machines 
out of theſe, as the Ancients: did: out of 
their Divinitizs, This is what Black 
more has done even to Admiration,, and 
— . 10 | "ny er has put it. 
eyond all diſpute, that we may very 
fafely and regularly make uſe of Mi 
chines, provided they are ſuch. as are 
ſuited to the Notions and Religion of 


# ® 


our Times. 224 ere I 10 £353 $I BRT 
. Theſe are the principal 8 L 
thought fit to mention, which are not 
ſuch ſolid Reaſans as fome. may imagine : 
T ſhall; now; according to my Promiſe 
' Propoſe ſome others, which. I think to 
de more ſubſtantial; but withal I muſt: 
reſerve to my ſelf my firſt Caution, 
namely, that I deſign to dictate no- 
thing herein, tut to lay down my 
Thoughts as plainly and as clearly as 
poſſible, and to refer all to the Verdict 
of better Judg ments. 
Firſt then I ſay, That one great Rea- 
ſon of that general Diſeſteem which 
Epick Poetry lies under, and of its 
declining State among the Moderns, 
ſeems to be the Degencracy, of the preſent/ 
Atze. We are, fall n at laſt into ſuch 
unhappy Times, wherein Mensen | 
2 ths verſe 


FPM hal te tbe a as a 


baten 8 


eg re pts vo Morality, hich 
Het Epic viites, as. 8 0 oo 


the Tiens af Rea wh x 755 | 
cher every Day incuſca . e 7 in - 


deed real Home, and Vigil, at” then 
"tis not with a Deſign, like the Bee, to 


ſuck che Honey ont. &f them, but in 
_ Infitatior of oe fordid Crentüres, 5 
extract he Venom we can, in-order, 


to corrupt our Manners, arid” give a 


Guſt to our Debaucheries. We are glad 
to nd any Paſſage in them that may 


even thoſe that are deſign N be 5 
Phyfic ck, we, like Men oor 4 

mach „turn 1 into rank tag New 
u Wonder if When our Palates ? re. 
thus vitiated we have bd Reliſh for the 
wholefome Inſtructions of Epick Ay. 
Poets then, to pleaſe the Humour of 
the Age, are forced to write in their 
Way, eſpecially ſuch of tbem as have 
not Souls great enough to ſtem the 
Torrent of ſo univerſal a Vice. Hence 
it comes to paſs that we have ſo many 
vile Plays acted on the Stage, wherein 
Vice is ſet off with all the uſtre, and 
recommended with all the Endearments 
War 4 corrupted Peet's Vit can invent, 
Or 


ſeem to favour our F and | 
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the Degeheracy- of all! other ſorts of 
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ont hs the Publick Treaſury, 
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or the moſt looſt Dedaucher could have 
deſird. Thus both Poets und Aud ieure; 


by an unheard- of Cmplaiſance, con- 
tribute to the Ruine and Corruption of 
each others Manners. s. ty FHV 

Another gteat ;Reaſoti of the de- 
"State of. Epick Poetry, and of 


Poetro, r is the vant f dis Enoourages 
ment. This is the true Ground of all 
our —— — 1. and tilh this be pro- 
vided againſt, tis to be feur'd nothi 

that is Great, Nodllep V ertudus, n 


tauly. God, will erer be produr'd b: 


our e e LABS anch Roma 
made their Poets the Ppenſioners 66 their” 
State, and maintain d them honourabiy 


was they never ventur'd, at: leaſt. not 
in the moſt Primitive Times of Poetry; 


upgn the Government they liv'd under, 
ox upon the Gods they xorſhipp' d. ut 
now with us the Poet meets with no 
Encqutagement, and only One Lawreat. 

i maintain d at the publick Charge. 


pon this Account it is that Men of 


Large Souls, who cannot condeſcend to 
e the Vulgar in their am | 
4 neſs, 


Hence it 


to ite any ching wich might reflect 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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mention for the declini 


their notorious leck of following the 
A uh 1 
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neſs; turn the Rent of their Studies Un- 
ther Wöy, and fly. 'Radwayſts' asbthey 


wauld the maſt dangeròus > Contagion. 


Others of a more pliable Temper take 


up with the Stage, andethat they may 
receive ſome Profit/ithemſelves, ' ſtudy 
not to profit; -'ſo:\muth as they do to 
pleaſe. their Audienre, und- that in 
their lewd Way too But istit not 


burning Shame that ſüch a Noble We. 


ni :as Dryden, and others, that ſeem 
to be made for greater Deſigus, ſhould 
be: fore d to a fatal Dilemma, either te 
truckle to a Fluj-honſt for the uneertain 
Profit of a third Day; or to ſtarve for 
want of other reaſonable Eneou 
ment? But *tis:hop en all Hands, 


that under the Reign of one that ma 


truly be term ed another Auꝝuſſos, and 


under the Patronage of one that may as: 


juſtly be ſtil d a Seomd! Mecwtias, Poetry 
will regain its ancient Privileges, ant 
Epitk Poets receive that publick and 
due Encouragement they really de- 
rr vol) 7 tf WAYS 
The third and laft Reaſon 1 Thall 
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Riller whioh Ariftofle" and Horace” have 
preſciib'd + This, ank not wünt of * 
atine, has been the- true Carſe wh Ship Gin 


veral vf our ELG 5 
Helen . 45 


ſucceeded ſo ill in the 


mer _ es this ve ſtrong! inf 
ſelf; Aer U La time 


"we to have had aa 
Foul; u mad nd a Come 
for Erde Pose e efidvn above any 


that ever writ” ſince u. For na 
queſtion but his following an -unfaith» 
ful — his rambling. after marvel- 
Adventures, 514 th waking nd Con- 
2 of Probability, and, almoft' all 
his other Faults, from one and 
the ſame Cauſe; namely, his negled of 
following the Rules poetry - The 
ſame may be ſaid of Sir * ew D' 
Avenant, and Mr. Cowley : For. all the 
Defects Rymer cha s them with, are 
wholly ow ing to 957 ſame Cauſe. Tis 
likewiſe upon this very account that 
the Pieces of our Dramatick Poets, which 
are reckon d to be the beſt performances 
of theprefent Age, can ſcarce any of 

them ſtand the Feſt of a Judicious Fe: 
And a Man of Senſe that knows the 
Hot of Poetry, and has read the Per- 
formances 
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1 ſhall ſhut. op WS that has been aid 


Thoughts of à very eminent Perſon 
of Quality of this preſent Age and 
Nation; who ſeems to have compre- 
kended all that has been ee this 
Subject i in theſe few Verſes. 
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The PREFACE 
By painful Steps we are at laſt got up 


Parnaſſus Hill, on whoſe bright Airy Top 


Heroick oem have a juſt Pretence 

To be the utmoſt reach of Humane Sence; 

A Work of Tac ineſtimable Worth, 

There are but Two the World bas yet 
brought forth, , 


Homer and Virgil: With what awful ; 


ſound 
Do thoſe meer Words the Ears ef Poets 
wound ! 
Fuſt as «Changeling ſeems below the * 
Of Men, or ratber is a two Legs 'd Bea 
So theſe Gigantick Souls amaz'd we find 


As much above the reſt of Humane kind. 


Nature's whole Strengt united | End- 
leſs Fame, 


| And Univer ſal Shouts attend their Name. 


Read Homer once, and you can read 0 
more, 


For all things elſe appear ſo dull and 
poor, 


Verſe will ſeem Proſe ; z yet often on 


him lco', 
And you will bardly need another Book. 
[The Earl of . s Eſſay 
on Foetyy. ] 9 23 
(b) After 
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The PREFACE. 
After what has been ſaid in Favour of 
Epick Poetry, it may be expected I 
ſnould ſay ſomething in behalf of my 
Author, and give the World ſome. Ac- 
eount of the Reaſons that induc'd me 
to tranſlate it: But before I do either, 
J muſt beg leave to premiſe a Word or 
two, which to the more Judicious may 

not ſeem to be a Digreſſion. Wa 
To Citiciſe upon any Author, is no 
ſuch eaſie Matter as ſome may imagine: 
But to paſs a true and impartial Judg- 
ment upon the Writings of the Poets, 
may be juſtly reckond one of the har- 
dleſt Parts of Criticiſm. Every little 
Pretender is not fit for ſuch an Under- 
taking. It requires a large but regula- 
ted Fancy, a ſound, ſolid, and penetra- 
ting Judgment, deep, piercing, and 
ſteady Thoughts, a long and obſtinate 
Courle of Study, much and: certain 
Experience, a clear and perfe& Infight 
into Poetry and all its Parts; but abeve 
all, the utmoſt Stretch of Humanity and 
good Nature. Every one that reads 
Homer and Virgil, canrot be prefum'd 
to underſtand them perfectly: Nor are 
all that underſtand theſe Authors to be 
admitted as competent Judges of their 

7 | Ex- 
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Excellencies and Failures. . They muft 

firſt be Maſters of the foremention'd 
Qualities, . and then they may begin to 
Criticiſe and Reflect upon what they read 


and thoroughly underſtand. Then they 


will be able to ſeparate the Droſs from 
the Oar, to diſcern the falſe glittering of 
the Tinſel from the true Luſtre of the 
Jewel, and to know what is praiſe- 
worthy and what is not. 5 

How ſynonymous ſoever the Words 
may ſeem at firſt hearing, yet un- 
queſtionably there is as much difference 
between Cenſuring and Criticifing, as 


there is between a corrupted, 11|-nas 


tur'd, -and a fair impartial Judge. A 
little Wit, arm'd with a great deal of 


Malice, will go a great way towards 


the compoſing a Cenſurer : Such a one, 
I mean, that carps at ev ry thing he 
meets with, that would find Faults where 
there are none, and take ſome ſort of 


Complacency and Delight in magnifying. 


the ſmalleſt Slips of an Author. But 
now the trne Gitich is quite another 
thing; he brings all he reads and re- 
flects on to the Citerion of right Rea- 
ſon, and to the Standard of Truth. 
What is excellent and beautiful, he not 
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only acquits, but highly applauds and 
commends : What is weak he does all he 
can in juſtice to conceal or defend ; and 
like a compaſſionate Judge, tis with 
ſome ſort of Reluctance and Re- 

gret that he is forc'd at laſt to paſs a 
Black Sentence upon the moſt Criminal 
Pieces. Such a Gitick as this is of vaſt 
- - uſe to the Commonwealth of Learning, 
not only for enconraging and counte- 
nancing the Good, but likewiſe for diſ- 
couraging and deterring the Bad Writers: 

Since the Excelleucies of the one will be 
ſure to meet with a due Eſteem; and the 
Faults of the other will, in ſpite of the 
* Criticks good Nature, fall under a juſt 
and ſevere Cenſure. This is that No- 
tion I have of a true and accompliſh'd 
Citick: All others may be term'd Cee. 
farers, Carpers, Momus s, or by what 
other Name of Ignominy you pleaſe to 
give them, but are by no means to be 

_ allowd competent Judges of any Au- 
thor's Writings. 

This Sort of Learning was in no 
{mall Eſteem zmong the Ancients; as is 
manifeſt from the many curious Re- 
fettions and uſeful Griticiſms, which Ari- 
Hotle and Longinus among the Greeks, 

Horace 


a * x 2 
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#Hoyace and Fetronius among the Latin 
(not to mention any more) have left 
behind them. Of latter date the Ita- 
tians and Spamards have ſet up for great 
Criticks; but thoſe among them that 
have prov'd beſt, are ſuch as have fol- 
low'd the Rules and Precepts of Arifto- 
tle and Hiace, and other great Maſters 
of Antiquity z whilſt others that have 
invented any thing of their un, have 
come off with les Judgment and Ap- 
R's Among the Exgliſb, there have 

een but few that merit the Name of 
Critick, in that Senſe I take the Word. 
Moſt of them are only CGritick: in che 
worſt Senſe ; that is, ſuch as expole the 
Faults, but take no notice of the Excel- 
lencies of Authors. The Fudicions 
| Rymer, who ſeems to have a particular 
Talent for Criticifing, yet in my Opi- 
nion falls ſhort of being a true Critick - 

And if he will {till diſpute that Title 
with the World, yet he muſt be con- 
tented with being reckon'd one of the 
meaner Sort; ſince tis more diſhcult and 
honourable to diſcern and commend the 
Excellencies, than *tis to find out and ex- 
poſe the Failings of Shakefpear, Fletcher, 
or. any other Author.. At preſent the 
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French, ſince the great Encouragement 
they at firſt receiv d from the Learned 
Richlien, ſeem to he uppermoſt in this 
fort of Learning : And how dull and in- 
ſipid ſoever they are ſaid to be in other 
Parts, yet in Criticiſms they are full of 
curious Thoughts, and refin'd Re- 
flections. Rapin, in all the Reflections 
he has made, comes off with univerſal 
Applauſe; but thoſe on Ariftotle's Poe ſie 
ſeem the moſt correct of any. He has 
reflected on all the Parts of Poetry, and 
deſcends to the more minute and leſſer 
Pieces of it; which is ſometh ing more 
than Ariſtotle himſelf has left us. | 
As for my Author, whom D'Acier in 
his Notes upon Ariftotle's Poeſie calls the 
Ingenious and Fudicions Boſſu; he, I ſay, 
has enlarg'd himfelf upon only one part 
of Poe ſie, to wit, the Epick, And here- 
in he ties himſelf ſtrictly to a Method, 
which he as ſtrictly purſues. He pro- 
feſſes at the very firſt, to have fol- 
Jow'd the Rules and Precepts of Ariftotle 
and Horace, and the Practice of Homer 
and Virgil. Upon ſuch ſure Grounds 
as theſe he builds all his Notions; and 
having ſuch Maſters and Patterns tv go 


by, Who can doubt of his Succeſs? 
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What he takes from Aiſtotle and 
Horace, he explains, improves, and 
refines : What 1s his own, though ne- 
ver ſo judicious and rational, he lays 
down not in'a Dogmatical Magiſterial 
way, but by way of Problem: And 
what he aſſerts with an Air of Confi- 
dence, though not his Maſters Thoughts, 
yet ſeem to be natural Deductions from 
what they have wrote about it. Tis 
not to be queſtion d, but in many Things 
he diſſents from moſt Mens Opinions; 
but *tis. to be hop'd, no judicious Per- 
ſon will 'condemn him till he has ſeri- 
oufly' weigh'd his Reaſons, and conſi- 
der'd the Arguments he uſes to maintain 
his Cauſe; and then if our Citick can 
be convinc'd -of any Error, he 1s too 
modeſt not to ſubmit to the Suffrage of 
better Judgments. . But if, on the other 
Hand, he has Reaſon on his Side, it 
- 1 be expected, that he 

will be a Means of opening the Eyes of 
a great many unprejudic'd Perſons. 

His main Deſign of Writing theſe . 
Reflections was, as he tells us himſelf, for 
the ſake of thoſe that real Virgil; and 
to ſuch I dare affirm, - that this Treatiſe 
will be of more Uſe than all the Notes 
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and Comments they have hitherto ſeen. 
They are uſually ſtuff d with idle and 
unprofitable- Remarks upon meer Words ; 
but this full of ingenious Criticiſms upon 
the moſt weighty and important Things. 
How well he has diſcharg'd himſelf, 
thoſe who carefully read over this 
Tra@ of his, will no doubt difcover ; 
and they will without doubt from thence 
form a nobler Idea of Virgil, and his 
Deſign, than hitherto they have con- 
ceiv'd. If he ſeems, like his Country- 
men, to be too Verboſe, tis only upon 
the account of his ſtudying to make all 
things as plain and as intelligible; 2s 
may be; and whether that be a real 
Fault, I leave others to judge. Beſide 
the uſeful Reflections he makes upon the 
Conduct cf Virgil in particular, you 
will find many others, of no leſs Uſe 
upon the Practice of Homer, and upon 
Epick Poetry in general; and now and 
then ſome that will give yeu no {mall 
Light into the other two Parts of Great 
Poetry, Tragedy and Comedy. Ina word, 
he has throughout the Whole acquitted 


- © himſelf like a true, judicious, and im- 


partial Critick, He commends the Ex- 


cellencies of the Good, and ny” = 
| | the 
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the Failings of the Worſt Poets with 
ſuch a Juſtneſs and Moderation, as de- 
ſerves a particular Eſteem and Admira- 
tion, Tho' Statius, Claudian, Lucan, _ 
Seneca, and others, fall under his Laſh, - 

e he meddles with their Faults no far- 
ther than his Subje& requires, and up-- 
on occaſion he gives them their fulF: 
 Commendations : And on the contrary; 
tho' he beſtows on Homer and his'admir'd 
Virgil very high and large Encomiums, 
yet they are no more than the moſt in- 
vidions Part of the World have allow'd 
them; and he often blames both when 
he cannot in Juſtice excuſe their Fail- 
ings. T6 

is now high time I ſhould give you 

ſome Account of the Reaſons that in- 
duc'd me to the Tranſlating this Author, 
One, and not the leaſt, is the Excellen- - 
cy and Uſefulneſs of theſe Reflections, 
which are too good to be confin d to a 
Foreign Language. Tis true, French 
is now become faſhionable and common, 
and ſeems to be as univerſally ſtudied, 
as Latin was formerly; and ev'ry Pre- 
tender to Gallantry and good Breeding, 
pretends at leaſt to be a perfect Maſter 
and Judge of this Language, But how 
(b 5) ever, 


ever, I believe the Language is not ſo 
familiar, but by a modeſt Computation 
it may be affirm' d, That a tenth part of 
thoſe that read Homer and Virgil, under- 
ſtand but very little of it. Io ſuch as 
theſe, this Tranſlation may be of ſome 
Uſe; and Dee others who think 

they already underſtand the French 
Tongue, may be glad to ſee ſo beneficial 
a Treatiſe in a more familiar and intelli- 
gible Language. 

Another Reaſon that inclin'd me to 
this Undertaking is, the Notice I re- 
ceiv'd that Virgil was now ready to be 


_ tranſlated into Exgliſb by an eminent 


Hand. Before therefore that Tranſla- 
tion came out into the World, I could 
not but think it proper and uſeful to 
uſher it in by the RefteGions of ſo able 
2 Critick. And perhaps .it may be of 
ſome Uſe to the underſtanding Virgil, 
when read in our Mether-Tongue. Be- 
ſides, it has the Fortune to come out 
juſt after Dr. Blackmore's Poem, and may 
be of great Uſe to thoſe who have an 
Inclination to Poetry; for by it they 
uy be able to judge of this Engliſh 
det. 


As 
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As for the Tranſlation, you muſt not 
expect a verbal dne; for to that I nei-„ 
ther think my ſelf nor any body elſe 
mee I have wr as nigh my Au- 

s Sence as poflible; and perhaps 
00 may think 1 habe follow' him too 
cloſe. However, I did all 1 could to 
render him with all the e 
which a Didadtick Stile requir d: And if 
that be granted me, F have all T os 
at. Some Terms of Art which Bo 
borrow'd from the Geck, I Was bl ra 
to retain as 1 found them: But do 
leſs, 'Whoever attentively reads what - 
he has faid about them, will ſoon find 
them to be no Myſtery. - The —_ | 
in the Maygent (as many as I though 
good to make uſe of) are all left in t 
Original Languages: But ſuch as are in 
che Iext, I thought would appear beſt 
in Engliſh,” unleſs when the Subject re- 

uir'd the contrary. For this purpoſe, 

ome I made bold to borrow from the 
Tranſlations that were ready done to- 
my Hands by ſeveral Wits of the Age: 
Of the reſt, ſome I tranſlated my ſelf, 
and others more difficult, I got an bh + 
genious Friend of mine to turn for 
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This is all the Account I think fit to 
give you of my Reaſons for Tranſla- 
ting Boſſu, and of the Method I have 
taken therein. Whatever Pains and 


I, ſhall pleaſe every body, and 'tis a 
Wonder if I ſhould. Some will cen- 
ſure the Author, others the Tranſlation, 
and à third ſort perhaps, ſtirr'd up- 
with a generous kind of Envy call'd 
Emulation, will either endeavour to 
Tranſlate it better themſelves, or elſe 
vent ſome” new Notions of their own... 
However it happen, the World will be 
the better for it, and my Author and I' 
ſhall have this Satisfaction, that the 
Commonwealth of Learning will be 
then engag'd to thank us not only for 
gur on mean, but even fer their more; 
elaborate Productions. 
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DISCOURSE 

\ 1G Bs Mes = 
Ts MONSIEUR the Abbor 
Knight of Morſan. 


Come from reading the 
Treatiſe of Epick ' Poetry, 
wrote by the Reverend Fa- 
ther Boſſu, and I have read 

it with ſo much Satisfaction, 
that to continue the extreme, Pleaſure 
which the reading of this Work hath 
given me, Lhave a miud to employ my 

| 4 
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ſelf to give Jou. an Encomium of- ĩt. 
The French Ae have i | 
be 2 perfect Work; the moſt ab 5 Ert. 
ticxs unanimouſly confirm» it; and 1 
Fe eren che fame Sentiment, 
AüUkör MATTTaTTenn in Favour 
of Homer and: Virgil, ſpeak of this 
Book as of a Work perfect in its kind. 
Lou ſee me 1 [ exempt from the 
Fear of commending it too much, I 
have no other then that I ſhall not com- 
mend it as it deſerveth. But I have a 
Mind to try, and at leaſf for the Ex- 
preſſions that occur to me, it will not 
be difficult for me to ſucceed. 15 ſhort, 
what Beauties may not one diſcover in . 
this Work ? -Where doth one find more 
Order, Perſpicuity, or Learning? It is 
an exact Diſpoſition of the Parts that 
giveth one a —_— Idea of the Whole; 
and that. is mo regia, of which one 
_ eaſily diſcovers all the ſeveral Parts. 
Art n in it e but that 
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is true Art which leadeth us to the true 
Beauties of Nature, without letting us 
perceive the Artifice. A nice Diſcern- 
ment, a ſolid Judgment, and a great 
Knowledge of all Things, are equally - 
diffuſed thro' the Work, together with, 
that Conduct which makes it appear 
that the Author choſe his Subject to. 
illuſtrate that, and not to ſhew his 
own Abilities, He doth. Juſtice to the 
Ancients, without vilifying the Mo- 
derns; and of all the Books that have 
been made to defend Homer and Virgil 
againſt the Criticks of the Times, there 
is not one which doth more Honour to 
theſe great Poets, becauſe there is not 
one which maketh us more ſenſible of © 
the true Merit of their Poems. This 
Reverend Father alſo compoſed this 
Treatiſe to make us better underſtand 
the Beauties of the Aneid, He makes 
uſe of Homer, Aviflotle, and Horace, 
which he interpreteth the one by the 
other, and Virgil by all three, as having 
every one of them the ſame Genius and the 
ſame Idea of Epick Poetry. He teacheth 
us that Art hath formed the Nature cf an 
Eßpick Poem, from a Moral explained 4 
the help of a Fable. He maketh us * A 
e 


ble that all of it ought to be great, raiſed ; 
that the Action ought to be one, entire, 
perfect and compleat; that the Gods 
and the Princes in it are Perſons Na- 


tural to be introduced; that the Authors 
of ſuch a Work in Point of Inſtruction 


have the Preeminence over the Hiſtori- 
ans, and the Generality of the Philoſo- 
phers. For the End of this ſort of 
Poetry is to form the Manners; and it 
Ieadeth the more certainly to that End, 
in that it makes uſe of charming Fic- 
tions, by which Admiration, Curioſity, 
and Pleaſure are equally raiſed. Con- 
ducting us in this manner to what is 
profitable by what is agreeable, the 
true Definition of an Epick Poem, is a 
| Diſcourſe invented with Art to form the 
Manners, b bor pop ion diſguiſed under 
the Allegories of an important Action, de- 
livered in Verſe in a probable, diverting, 
and ſurprizing manner. So that Epick 
Poetry above all deſerveth the Chara- 
cter of Divine, which chiefly diſtin- 
guiſheth Poetry from Proſe, according to 
the elegant Compariſon which Mr, Pe- 


liſon maketh of them in his Diſcourſe 


upon the Works of M. Saraſin. © When 


« we conſider, faith he, a. Houſe of 
"3 « Pleaſure. 
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« Pleaſure in the. Hands of a rich and 
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curious Maſter, and when we ſee 
the Hills levelled to pleaſe him, the 


Precipices filled up, the Rivers turned 
from their Courſe; the Streams hid a 
little under the Earth riſing upin the 


Air, or throwing themſelves down 
Caſcades; we truly admire the In- 


duſtry of Men, and cannot enongh 


wonder that a Creature ſo weak 


ſhould be capable of ſuch great De- 
ſigns, But if 1t happeneth by Chance, 


that in 2 great Extent of Air, where 


no Object before employed our View, 
any one ſhould ſhew us in an In ſtant 
a proud and magnificent Palace, great 
and ſpacious Fields, Mountains, 
Foreſts, Rivers and Lakes, we 
ſhould immediately cry out, That this 
was not the effect of Human Power; 
and that there was in it ſomething 
above our Nature. It 1s almoſt the 
ſame thing between Poetry and Proſe. 
The one, as I have already ſaid, 
borroweth its Subject elſewhere, 
changing and adorning it, in Truth: 


beyond what one can imagine; but 


the other defireth nothing from any 


* one, and contented with it ſelf, drew-- 


« eth. 
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te eth its Matter out of its own Breaſt, 
% making Something out of Nothing, 
us it were by a ſort of Creation, 
which ſeem̃eth to ſurpaſs all Human 
« Power. | 

Some Authors pretend that the End of 
Poetry is purely Pleaſure and Satisfac- 
tion, without any regard. to Uſe and In- 
ſtruction : Others have advanced, that 
Imagination only maketh us diſcover in 
Homer the moral Senſe which maketh 
his Fables eſteemed Allegorical. With- 
out confuting theſe Sentiments ſo diſ- 
honourable to Poetry and its Profeſ- 
ſors, Sentiments ſo remote from the 
Judgment of Orators, Philoſophers, 
and Poets themſelves; will it not be 
reaſonable to ſay, Sir, that if this were 
true, it would be better to regard it as 
falſe, and to believe that the Fictions of 
Poetry, and above all of Epick Poetry, 
ought to contain ſome * Inſtruction, 
This is the way, I think, to enhance 
the Value and the Pleaſure we take in 
reading them, becauſe in Lieu of one 
Advantage, this is to have two. Things 
agreeable in themſelves become ſo much 
the more agreeable when they unite 
Pleaſure with great Advantage: This 


IS 
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1s. what the learned Perſon, to whom we 
owe this Treatiſe, hath admirably: 
taught us to find in the reading of Epick 
Poems, of which Homer and Virgil have 
given us the true Models. The Things 


which theſe great Men have ſaid, and 


which appear the moſt abſurd to thoſe 
who read them without ———— 
the Genius of Poetry, are moſt admired 


by thoſe who know how to judge of. 
tne 


m. One is raviſhed to find the Mind 


entertained with inſtructive Truths, 
when the Imagination is agreeably em- 
ployed by wonderful F:&1ons. If one 
ſeeth many Gods introduced, that is by 
no means to deſtroy the Unity of the 
Divine Nature, it 1s only better to re- 
preſent the infinite Greatneſs of all his 
Attributes. Jupiter is the Power of God, 
Deſtiny is his abſolute V ill to which even bis 
Fower is ſubje#, becauſe God never doth 
any thing but what be willeth. Sometimes: 
Juno is his Fuftice, which doth not ſpare. 
even good People to leave. nothing in them 
but Virtues, Merits, and Matter of Re- 
ward : Sometimes conſidered in a Phyſi- 
cal Senſe, ſhe repreſenteth the-- Air, 
that wonderful Space where* the Va- 


pours and Exhalations gather themſelves 
about 
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about and within the Hills, but do not 
make the Winds till they have taken in 
the Air the degree of neceſſary Heat, 
ſo that it is to ſuno that Aolus oweth hit 
Divine Nonriſb ment: | 


Et tu das Epulis acciimbere Droum, 


Theſe are Explanations that relate ta . 


the Truths of Divinity and Phyſick; 
the Moral have likewiſe their Alle- 


gories. The Furies and the Devils re- 


preſent thoſe Madnefles with which 


Impiety tranſports us waen we deliver 


our ſelves to the Government of our 
Paſſions, or thoſe Remorſes of Conſci- 
ence which tormentus with a View of 
our Crimes; fo that according as a Poet 
ſpeaketh of the Gods, whether as 2 Di- 
vine, or as a Natural Philoſopher, he 
giveth them Manners, Diſcourſes, and 
Actions conformable to the Nature of 
the Thing which he repreſenteth under 
a Divine Perſon. The Reverend Fa- 
ther alſo giveth. us to underſtand that 
we ought to attend to the Character of 
the Perſons which the Poet introduceth; 


ik he be a Pious Man or an Atheiſt, a 


Stoick or an Epicurean; for theſe — 
| ons 
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ſons having different Sentiments cf the 
. Propriety requireth that they 
act difrerently, becauſe they ought to- 
act and ſpeak according to their Princi- 
ples. In ſhort, the learned Author 
maketh us evidently perceive, that there 
is nothing in the great Poets which doth 
not contain a wonderful and inſtructive 
Senſe. The help that he giveth to make 
theſe Diſcoveries, carrieth with it fo 
great a Light, that it is not poſſible to 
read Homer or Virgil after reading this 


"Treatiſe, without being inſtructed and 


charmed with the reading of their 
Works. This 1s chiefly the Subject of 


the fifth Book, wherein is treated the 


different ſorts of Divinities, their Man- 
ners, and their Cuſtoms. The firſt 
Book propoſeth the Deſign of the 
whole Work, and treateth of the Na- 
ture of Epick Poetry. As the Fable is the 
Soul of it, he ſeeketh the Nature of 
the Poem in the Nature of the Fable, 
and he diſtinguiſheth thoſe that are 
proper, from thoſe that are otherwiſe. 
Afterwards he inſtructeth us in the 
manner how to form a Fable; he ex- 
plaineth thoſe of the [liad, the Odyſſes, 
and the Ænueid, and evidently proveth it 

| to 
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to be neceſlary that the Poet ſhould in- 
vent the Action of his Epick Poem, 
and that in naming his Heroe he ſhoul4 
chooſe a. name known in Hiſtory, the 
Idea of whom ſhould not be contrary 
to that of his Fiction. Nevertheleſs, if 
Hiſtory off-reth an Action which Art 
requireth, a Poet may make uſe of it, 
becauſe it is proper to employ the 
known Actions of an Heroe of which 
one taketh the Name, to form the Epi- 
ſodes of the principal Action. In the 
Concluſion of this Book the Author 
obſerveth very judiciouſſy, that we 
ought not to believe that Nature only, 
and the Advantages of a happy Genius, 
can enable us to judge of the ancient 
Poets, if Art and Study do not make 
us underſtand the Tafte and Manners of 
their Hearers, and of the Ages where- 
in they lived And that before we 
can judge of what relateth to an Epick 
Poem, and of Honer, who is the Au- 
thor and firſt Model of it, we muſt 
well underſtand his Allegories, and the 
Moral and Phyſical Truth of his Fables, 
wherewith his Poems are filled. 

The Second Book ſpeaketh of the 


Matter of an Epick Poem, of the Vary | 
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of Action, of its Entireneſs, of Its 
_ Cauſes, of its Beginning, of the Middle; 
of the End, of the Duration, of the 


Importance, cf the Diſcovery, and of 
the finiſhing the Action; this Finiſhing 
differeth from the Diſcovery : It is the 


laſt Paſſage of Agitation and Tronble to Re- 


poſe and Trangquillity, The different 
Signification of the Word Epiſodes is 
there explained; and we find that the 
Epiſodes are not Actions, but the Parts of 
an Action, which make up the Action and 
the Matter of the Poem, as the Members 
make up the Matter of the Body. And he 
obſerveth, that we onght not to confound 
the Action with the Fal le, nor the Deſign 
of the Heroe in the Action which he per- 
formeth, with the Deſign of the Peet in 
the Allegory, and in the Moral which he 
teacheth, - ; 

The Third Book explaineth the Form 
of the Epick Poem, the Title, the Propoſal, 
theNarration :TheInvocation muſt not be 
omitted, becauſe the Poet ſaith Things, 
which he is not ſuppoſed to know, if 
{ome Divinity had not inſpired him. 
The Narration ought to be agreeable, 
probable, admirable, and moving; he 
hath alſo ſpoke cf its Continuity and 
Duration. The 
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The Fourth Book treateth of Man- 
ners in General, ef the Cauſes of Man- 
ners, of Manners that have no rela- 
lation to Poetry, of Poetical Manners. 
What is proper to Poetry in the Doctrine 
of Manners, 1s to ſhew what are the 
Anclinations which a Poet giveth to 
his Perſons, whether they are good, bad, 
or indifferent, it matters not. Upon 
this Occaſion the Author ſheweth that 
there are Heroes in Exil as well as in 
Good, and that a' Poet doth not err in 
introducing a wicked Heroe. He agreeth 
that a Poet ought never 'to give bad 
Examples; but he obſerveth, that there 
is a great deal of Difference betwebn a bad 
Example, and the Example of a bad 
Action, or a bad Perſon. And indeed 
the Example of a bad Character doth 
not leſs contribute to form the Man- 
ners by the Averſion it iuſpireth a- 
gainſt Vice, than the Example of a 
good Character. contributeth to form the 
Manners by the Love it inſpireth for 
Vertue: From whence we may con- 
clude, that the Poets not only do well 
to put in their Poems vitious Heroes; 
but that there is even a Neceſſity to 
introduce them to make the virtudus 
0 f Heroes 
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| Herpes ſhine the brighter, who ought to 
8 be the Obſects of our Imitation. In 


1 N. 2 

this the Poets ought ta ĩmitate the Pain- 
a ters, who in the ſame Piece where they, 
© | paint Virtue under an amiable Figure, 
A aint alſo the Oppoſite: Vace under the, 
y igure of ſome hideous Monſter; ſo 
2 that generally ſpeaking the Deſcription- 


ol Vice ſerveth to make it particularly, 
0 diſtinguiſhed from Virtue. This is“ 
waat the Reverend Father hath admira- 
þ bly proved; He treateth then of the 
Goodneſs ef Poctick Manners, and of 
the Characters of the Perſons , he de- 
1 ſcribeth perfectly the Characters of 
7 Achilles, Ulyſſes, and Aueat; he likewiſe 
deſcribeth the ſubaltern Heroes of the 


I FEneid; and ſheweth in the moſt uſeful 
manner the Difference between a true 
4 and afalſe Valour, as well by the Com- 
* | pariſon of Iurunt with Aneas, as by 
6 other inſtructive Reflections. He ſhew- 
* eth that with regard to Epick Poetry, 


all the different Characters which are 


41 there diſtinguiſhed, ought nevertheleſs 
to refer to the Character of the 


& principal Heroe, by that means to make 
* up the Unity of Character, which he 


eg exemplifieth by Characters taken out 
(c) of 


J 
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c the Dees Tbis Treatiſe of Ep ick 
Poetry is alſo as detrimental. to 155 
Reputation of Satin, as it is Adyan- 
tagious to that of Virgi 14 it looketh as 
if Statius had only Aer Pains to be | 
ſet in Oppoſition! to Him, and by his 


Faults to faiſe the Beauties of the 8 _ 
. 


of the Latin Poets. The Works of 
Seneca the Tragedian are alſo conſidered | 
to the ſame Purpoſe. A 4d 

The fixth Book giveth excellent Rules 
concerning the Manner with which the 
Heerers are to be engaged. He ſpeak- 


eth of Deſeriptions; he ſheweth their 


Beauties, their Place, and ſheweth the 
Excellencies of Virgil by Examples 
taken out of his Poem. He doth as 


much with regard to the Com eh. ov 
r- 


and the Sentences, of which 
fectly ſneweth the Nature and rad? Tſe. 
This Book treateth likewiſe of ſome 
other Thoughts, and endeth the Work 
by curious Remarks upon Expreſſion 
and Elocution. So that this is not only 
the laſt Part of this excellent Treatiſc, 


but is alſo an excellent Abridgement of f 


Rhetorick. 
I dare aſſure Yon, Sir, that whoever 


will read this Treatiſe of Epick Poetry 


with 
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| eee hs Abbot, Ye. xv”. 
wit deten: vt egen it a Bock 


ry to be read - 
by: thoſe who wil en Poets, and 


not only por rnd 


whe will be Poets themſelves; but all 


as a Work which may ſerve as a Model 


to tall Authors who! will write with 
ment, and to all Readers who will 
with Advantage. The Matters in 


it are ſo clearly propoſed, that one un- 


derſtandeth without trouble of what he 
treateth, and they are treated of in ſach 
a manner, that one is inſtructed to the 
Bottom pf every thing that relateth to 


them. Author full of Light doth 


not hide Ignorance under a myſterious 
Obſcurity; he doth not at all affect to 


ſhew his Learning recipitetely or un- 
ſeaſonably. It is like the Sun, which 
doth not diffuſe its Light but in propor- 


tion as he advanceth in his Courſe, and 
doth not go down till he "hath given 


Light enough pertectiy to diftinguiſh | 


the leaſt Objects. 


If after this, Sir; Wu wWöbld know 


why J entertain Ton upon this Sub- 


ject, this is the Reaſon. A Bookſeller 
having a mind to Reprint ſome good 


Book, and having ca his Eyes upon 
_— asked me what I thought of it; 


E and 
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and I did not ſtick to aſſure him that * 9; 
could not make a better Choice. This 
Bookſeller deſired of me that I would 
read the Book, and add ſome Notes to 
make the Edition more valuable which 
he ſhould publiſh. - I conſented to what | 
he deſired with Pleaſure, but perhaps 
unadviſedly, becauſe to put Notes to 
this Work which ſhould be equal to its 
Beauty, it would be neceffary to know 
cxactly what is ſaid of the Beauty of 

' _ _ thaſe Authors, whoſe Thoughts have 
any relation to the Things treated of in 
this Book. 

After I had examined this Book, 1 
found my ſelf charmed to that deg ree, 
that my. Eſteem and Admiration Id 
not contain themſelves. - I took a Pen 

to write, and as You are always an 
Object preſent to my Mind, I thought 
to add reſs to you all [that I ſhould write 
upon this Subject, and I took a Reſolu- 
tion to have this printed before this 
Treatiſe of Epick Poetry, as a Diſcourſe 
| an ſhould ſerve HE o 2 Pre- 
ace | 
All thoſe, Sir, het ſhall fee this will 
| underſtand that whoever eſteemeth 
ahat i is Valuable, eſteemeth You, ho- 
1 | noureth 
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2 2 ina, and loveth you with all 
his ] ; and to the” Sentiments of 
"Reſpe Land Eſteem which you inſpire 
4 all thoſe with, who know what you are, 
I join the Sentiments of the moſt tender 
Love that it is poſſible for any one to 
_ have. It is a Pleaſure to publiſh it, 
but a greater to think, that my Love 
findeth in you a perfect Return, that 
Fou are my ol Friend, faithful, ap- 
proved, and whoſe Integrity aſſureth 
me of your Conſtancy. It is then the 
Excellency .of this Book, and the 
5 Paſſion. of Love that have occaſioned 
this Diſcourſe, and if I have not ſuc- 
2 ceeded well with Regard to the one, 1 
ſhall be excuſed in Favour of the other. 
But before I make an end, I muſt ſay 
: ſomething concerning the Notes which 
I have added to this Treatiſe, It is ſo 
perfect that it doth not want even an 
pt nora upon the Margin. Why then 
gms put Notes? ſome Critick may 
readily ask: I anſwer, that if the Notes 
| "deck are put upon the Margins of Books 
- were only to illuſtrate ſome obſcure 
Places of the Text, this Book hath ſo 
little need of them, that one ought to 
- eraſe even thoſe which the Author 
| (c 3) E himſelf 
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himſelf hath | taken the Pain to make. 
But if Notes may be regarded as Hints 

wich are of uſe to recal to the Mind 
the remarkable Paſſages of ſeveral 
Books, and to preſerve the Memory of 
Things which one reads, by Obſerva- 
tions upon the Agreement or Repugnancy 
of Things which one knoweth, or 
reads, or ſhall read, it muſt be ac- 
-knowledged that Notes cannot but be 
uſeful, becauſe one of the great Ad- 
vantages of Reading, is to remember 
the Things one hath rade. 
With regard to this Book, followin 
the Example which the Author himſelf 
giveth, I have put in Latin and Greek 
the Paſſages which this Work relateth 
in French, which are Origmally in 
thoſe two Languages. We know that a 
Reader is always pleaſed to fee the 
bobrigina! Expreſſions, and to find them 
eaſily. The Edition upon which Thave 
worked was uſeful in this firſt Point, in 
that it ſhewed in the Margin the Bocks 
of vhich this Treatiſe related any thing, 
but it ſhewed only the Book. So: that 
if this proveth the Uſefulneſs of exami- 
ning ſome Paſſages in the Original, it 
would only excite the Curioſity with- 
out ſatisfying it. For 


10 Mon ſcus the ot „&c. X1X 
For the Notes of another. kind you | 
Win judge, Sir, if they are proper; 
is is certain, ik 1 am miſtaken, this 
excellent Treatiſe is not at all ſpoiled 
by them, it explaineth and illuſtrateth 
it ſelf, and T have done nothing in this 
Reſpect. It is like an exrafre Bin of 
Meat finely ſerved up, and adorned 
with Flowers the Flowers may adorn 
and pleaſe, but they may be preſerve 
or taken away without rendring the 
Meat leſs delicate or leſs valuable. 
As from the Admiration of a fine 
| Work one naturally proceedeth to a 
; Deſire of no ing particularly what 
relateth t the Author, and that one 
no where Edeth an Thing to ſatisfy 
one concerfithg this Reverend Father, I 
took the Liberty to write to the Reverend 
Father Courayer, to deſire him to ſend me 
ſome Memoires concerning this learned 
Monk. Father Courayer, who at pre- 
ſent filleth the Place which Father 
Boſſu before enjoyed, * after having 
wrote to the ſeveral Places where his 
famous Predeceſſor had been, and having 


- 


* That of Libr ary-beeper of the Royal Abby of St. 
Genevieve, where there are more thin 40000 Ve- 
lumes. | 


(c 4) made 


xx f Diſcourfe 0 & c. 
made all the neceſſary Searches at Faris, 
did me the Honcur to ſend me the fellow- 
ing Memeire. Tho' the Life of this 
Reverend Father was divided between 

the Duties ef Chriſtianity, and the 
Buſineſs of his Study, I am perſuaded, 
Sir, that every one will be pleaſed to 
fnd here an Account of him, and that 
3 "ri cometh from ' fo good a 


ry ys 


oro the Reverend 98 


rae BOSSU, 


Sent to M. % 2 5 10 
By the Reverend | 


Fetter COURAYT ER 
FI ENE LE BOSSU n ; 
bormat Paris, the 16th of 
March 1631. He was the 
Son of M. John Boſſu, Lord 
— of Courbevoye, CounſeNour 
to the e King, and Advocate General in 
the Court of Aides, and of Magdelane 


4 10 Lane, Siſter e ae Noel 
(5) 27 MM 
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en, A M | 
ps penetrating, a ſolid Judgment, a 
happy Memory, à quick but regular 
Imagination, an Expreſſion Franz 
flowing, a ſweet and canpoſed > wa 
and, what ought to be more eſteemed, an 
honeſt Heart, and à Saul naturally 
Chriſtian. He found in his own Family 
Examples of Piety — of arm him 
againft the Corruptions of the Age. 
His Siſter became a Nun in the famous 
Abby of Val de Grace; his Mother fol- 
lowed her in this Retreat, and both of 
them died in thoſe Diſpo ſitions of 
Mind which make their Memory to this 
Day venerable in that Family. 
A A wiſe Education i und in- 
creaſed thoſe hereditary Virtues which 
he brought into the World. Being 
committed to the Care of the moſt fa- 
mous Maſters, he improved by the Exam- 
ples of his Family, and by his own 
good Diſpoſitions to perfect a Nature 


Wich made it elf admired as done | 
Was 


eee te. xxiii 


was diſdovered. He made his firſt 
Studies at Nunterve, with a Succeſs that 


exceeded all Hopes, and the Taſte which 

he thewed for good Learning, was an- 
fwerdble to the Hopes that were con- 

eerved'of him. One always diſcovered 


in him a Genius Na for all Sciences, 


and a Mode ys Superior to his | 
Improvement, | 
from Nanterte he entred into 


85 Gent vleve, Were he took the Habit 
of | the Canens Regular, the 24th of 
ä e 1645 in the 18th Year 
"ef thy ln eich 
a g eo hated; by 

R W conſecrat 
Piety wh Talents, yet they ſtill diſ- 
eovered more than was ex at for the 
Edification of others, and r the Sancti⸗ 
Heation off himſelf. They received 
kim with Joy, and after his Year of 
Probation, he made his Profeſſion i in the 


Abby the 5th of Auguſt, in the Year 
F650: 

He aid not make it a long time before 
he rendred himſelf uſeful to the Society 
that received him: He was ſcarce got 
out of his Probation, but he had the 
Care of Children who were educated at 


St. Vincent de ſenli:; He began to inſpire 
them 


3 
| 
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wards te the Stu 


them with thoſe gentiments of Piety 
Which he had himſelf, and with the 


"Taſte of good Learning with which 


he was born. Applying himſelf after- 
ee > of Philoſophy and 
Divinity, he made it a r that to 
Whatſoever. Study he Farr) him; 
cels and Improvement. Either out of 
Inclination or out · of Duty he returned 
to the Exerciſe of the curious Part of 
Learning; and having received the Or- 


Jer of Prieſthood with the moſt holy.and 
17 


2 Diſpoſitions the th ot 
#657, he reaſſumed the Profeſſion of 
Humanity which che- Courſe of his other 


| Studies had interrupted. He went ſuc- 


ceſſively into different Families to 
teach Rhetorick, and he every where 
appeared with a Pre-eminenee that was 


Known to every one; but himſelf. It 


Was deſfized if poſſible to multiply him; 
ꝓut care was taken to employ him where 
there was moſt need of him, and where 
the advantage was molt general. Bein 


filled with à certain Mainneſs which 


becometh great Men, he had a perfect 


Peference for the Orders and the De- 


A. res of his Superiors, and he was al- 
9518 822 | * 


New. Father Boſſu, c. xx 
ways to them a ſure Reſource in every 
thing that regarded his Miniſtry. | Rte 

- Nevertheleſs, after ten or twelve 


Years ſpent in a fatiguing-Employment, 
refbives 2 


this Reverend Father re to think 
of a Retreat, and to eaſe himſelf of the 
Pains he had taken in à laborious and 


weariſome Buſineſs. But by ——. | 


he did not pretend to languiſn ih 1A 


neſs, Being careful of his Time, which | 
he dedicated to the Search of Truth, 


he wrote upon different Subjects as his 
Reading or his Converſation with his 


Friends furniſhed him with Matter. He 5 


. bis Parallel he- 
teen the ly ophy of Deſcartes and 
Ariſtotle,” which ſoan ſunk without the 
Publick ſeeming to Intereſt it ſelf much 
in the Matter; either becauſe the Re- 
Pugnancy between theſe two Philoſo- 
phers appeared too great to be recon- 
ciled, or becauſe he had not examined 
_ Sentiments enough to underſtand 
them. ; 

But he was male Amendsfor the ſmall 
Succeſs of this Work by that which his 
Epick Poem met with, which appeared 
the ſame Year a few Months after. The 


Nuhlick received dt with that Applauſe, 


3 


that 


- —— . —„—„ . ——  s— — - 
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that for y Years have only Increaſed it5 
and in Spight of the Cenfare-of ſome 
Griticks, to whom our Author appeared 
to have made the firſt: falſe Step, it 
ſupporteth it ſelf, by its own Merit, 
and by the Opinion of the moſt excel 

lent Maſters of the Art. y 

4 — — ito have . fol- 

two others, w continming 

| by new .Proofs what | appeared to have 

our — pelt —— _ 

ut reati be yon A Exceptio 

t the Memoires full of Learning 

hich he left, only make us regret that 

* which he only with Succeſs could have 

finiſhed. Theſe Memoires contain Re- 

marks upon Virgil, and a Diſſertation 

what is advanced in the 1 th Chap. 
the 2d Book of this Treatiſe. 

His Learning did not exhauſt it ſelf 
i theſe Works; we find of mucke 
oper of Bt. Fobn de —_— 

Six Volumes in Folio, / 

Three 10 Quarto, tail. 
"Beſides two ole Letters upon P 
in PFblio, which, are not dean, aper 
which are entituled, Remarks wpon a 
Diſertation concerning the Kinds of tbe 
 Eucharifh, 5 

e 


"Revs Hole, Boſſu, re. xvii 


een — ee, 2 f 
37 f a The ſecond aß 9. and 
may! make 3 Volume of wann able 
: 1 719 eli Y 1735370 

the gilt Volame in Folie u Gal 4 
Freatiſe of 84 Pages upon the Diſſerta- 
tion of Mr. Petit concerxinꝝ the We 
Md man hin fo hid 2407 
>; A. Defence: of Ariftetle wank the 
Hrademicel, Difſortationss; of 
ring Natare of , Cold) and Heat, — 55 


ges. „ee ois glory; * 


A Letter of 


pages upon the Ne- 
que and; once = Sent which con- 
tainethan Infinity of curious Things. 
ther Letter of 24 Pages the 
fas Subje#, and upon ſeveral. Phyjical 
Tinte, followed by another Letter of 
24 Pages upon the ſame . and a 
third only of 12 Pages. 
A Letter of 12 Pages upon the Na- 
ture af Fhilaſaphy. L . 

One of 10 Pages concerning Tufmity. 
Another Letter of 36 Pages pon Light 
and Refrefion, &c. This firſt Volume 
endeth — a Treatiſe of 36 Pages upon 


the Ext ; firſt Matter, 
The Volume containeth Re- 
idem upon « 1 


ea s, 


vil AMeonnidir r 
Beat, by A. D. contained in 231 4 
Theſe Reflections are followed by a 
long Extract ont of the Works of St. 
Auguſtin, concerning his Opinion. «pon 
the Subſtance and Properties of the Souls of 
- Beaſts : This Extract, which is Ws ry 
learned; conſiſts of 86 Tages. 

In the third Volume we find, De 
DAuvio | va 1\!Fhis* Piece -of Poetry is | 
.axccompamed® with ſeveral curious Re- 
marks upon *Paſſages of the hoh Scriy- 
tures which have relation to the Deluge. 


This Piece Hath 20 Pages; and is fol- 


lowed by à Letter & 22 Pages, in which 
the Reverend Father anfwereth Teveral 
Difficulties raifed upon the Sabgeck of 


the Deluge. 
Afterwards we find a Jong Treatiſe 


upon the three States of the World.” The 
firſt before the Deluge: The ſecond 
after the Deluge to the Day of the Great 
Judgment; and the third after the laſt 
Day of this preſent Worl. 
In this Treatiſe he giveth us man 
Jeurned Explanations of { everal Pa a 
ges of the Holy Scriptures, © 

In the ſame Volume chere is u Trea- 
iſe of an Hundred Pages; which con- 


taineth Mew + {Ss pol the 4 


1 
1 
7 

1. 


6s) Rev. Father Boſſi u, 85 c. > _- 
Obſervations and Conjectures of Mr. De la 
Chambre upon the Rainbow: This is one 
of his beſt Pieces. He stan nt 
This is followed by another Treatiſe, 
which is not leſs excellent nor lefs uſe- 
ful, which is. entitled, The FProj ect of a + 
Treatiſe of Natural Phrloſoph „, divided 
into fix Parts, 1{ of Phyſick. 2d. of Me- 
taphyſick, zd. of Material Beings.-4th;, of 
the Soul. 5th. of God. 6th. The Confideration 
of all Beings in their natural Order. This 
Volume endeth with ea Treatiſe: upon 
the Phyſick of Ariftotle in 60 Pages. 
The fourth Volume, as well as the 
R th and the fixth, is entituled, Phyſical 
Memoires. It containeth Memdires upon 
the Difference 7 the Body and the Soul. 
There are two Treatiſes of it; the friſt 
hath 40 Pages; the ſecond is full of 
many fine Obſervations, and hath 190 
Pages. Theſe two Treatiſes are fol- 
lowed by a third of 65 Pages, which 
hath for the Title, Remarks upon a Let- 
ter wrote to a learred Monk, to bew 1 
. that the Syſtem of M. Deſcartes and his 
Opinion concerning Brutes, have nothing in 
them dangerons, 2d, That all that be bath 
wrote upon it ſeemeth to be taken out of 
tbe firſt Chapter of Geneſis. K n 10 


KXR ——— 


The fifth Volume containeth, iſt. 4 
Letter from a'DoJor to one of bis Friends ; 
in which are propoſed” 23 Phyſical 
neſtions concerning the ne of 
M. Deſcartes; hich the Doctor and his 
8 Friend oppoſe. 24. ' The Anfwer f a 
; - Carteſi an to 22 Articles. * 
- This Carteſian is the Reverend Father 
Maire 'Fouquet, a Benedlictine. Theſe 
23 Queſtions are the moſt curious of All 


© * Natura} Phlefophy; and "they are 


treated of in 43 Pages. After we Tee 
the Lette/- from 'a Divine to one of bis 
: Friends, containing ſome Reflections 


Difficulties propoſed in the foregoing 
Letter: This Tong and learne IS 
- hath 69 Pages. This Volume endeth 
with a Jong Anſwer to the Reflections 
of the Divine upon the 23 Queſtions ; ; 
It hath' 167 Pages. 

The ſixth Volume containeth five 


Better upon Fhy /. 
we ſee un Extra of the The ſes of the 
Thilo ſopby of M. Gutichoven, Canon and 


. Profeſſor of Liege; which is followed 


by nine Letters of Father Boſſn, the 
luaſt of which is upon the 'Exifente of Cod, 

and upon the Tr ek bave.of * 4 
at 


upon the Anſwer & a Carteſi fan to the 


cal Matters. Afterwards 


. * 0 * 
te 1 £_O « Fd Me +, 1 = 


Rev. Father Beſſu, &' . 


bath 204 Pages, and is full of Sweat 


e Folio s. Ae, 1294112 

„ Afterwards chefe are - 

the firſt of which jcontaineth a 
M. Stephen concerning the Manner in 


of Wh Defeartes, wrot 


| Ihr Tome hath.370 Pages. 


n upon four: Diffoul- 


rning. yo, Wo. 


Theſe are the Contents of the fix 


8 5 
ep to 


which one might propoſe the Phyſitk 
the dubject 
of the Sentiments) ef that Author upbn 
ithe; Engbarif,. at Ger tres the laſt Day'of 
anuazy;1569. This Letter, which ma- 
aſt the whole Volame, hath 442 


Thee 3 ſecond Name we ind an 


22 Phyſick, which fully compre- 
erh th the Principles of that Science. 


The third Volanein. Dante G- 
eth a long Catbolick Diſſertation mpon the 
Senſe of the Words of Tertullian con- 


68rning the Euchariſt, - It is divided 
inte 22 Chapters, which make 140 
Pages. This long Diſſertation is fol- 
lowed 
and the Corruption of the Euchariſtical 
Elements, c. And by another Letter 


by a Letter upon the [Nutrition 


of 23 Pages, and by an Anſwer which 


ties 


XXII td rere 


: tier which were propoſed to bim concerning 
_ the. Eucharift, After this Letter there 
Is a long one of 126. Pages, Which he 
wrote to Father Coffin, in the Form of 
Aemofyet, to explain Light: according 
to the Sentiment of Arifotle and Deſ- 
- Taxtes... This Tome endeth with two 
Treatiſes, one of which relateth to 
Sound, and the other containeth delicate 
Remarks upon the Obſervation of Mock 
unt. This Treatiſe is filled with Fi- 
- gures, and ſeemeth to be finiſhed. Theſe 
two laſt Treatiſes contain oo Pages. 
The laſt of the Works of this Re- 
verend Father i is an Ocfavo of 260 Pa- 
Ses, hic dre Nefſectiont upon the Con- 
ver fatlous of Mr. ory eſides two 
. Memoires 5 1 have already men- 
tioned, and the Manuſcripts of which 
there are wanting the firſt and the laſt 
Pages. The one containeth Remarks 
upon Virg il, the other a . 
addreffed to M. Chapelain to ſuppor 
what is advanced in the 12th Chapter Ic 
- 1the iſt Book of this Treatiſe, that we 
| woagbt to give but one Campague to the Epick 
"Aron of Eneas, and not a Tear or more, as 
atl the Interpreters of Virgil pretend. All 
Help Treatiſes are preſerved at St. 


432 | Jobn 


n . nns 0 
Rev. Far her B ollu, 
Jahn de Chartres, where Father 
retired about the Year 16%, and where 
he died Superior. He came to Chartres 

from. St. Genevieve, where he had been 
three Years Library-Keeper with the 
famous Father Du Monlinet. It was 
without doubt during this time that he 
turned to his. Advantage the Liberty he 
had to give himſelf to Reading, and 


#, *. . 
. WW 1 
K 


2 


* 
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: 


acquired that Knowledge of Books, 
and that great Fund of Learning which 
is extended thro? thoſe Works we have 


now mentioned :, Works certainly that 
require the greateſt Depth of Meditation 
and Enquiry, tho we muſt; aver that 


Father Boſu ſtudied and compoſed with 
that Eaſe of which there. are few Ex- 
amples. His Mind furniſhed his Pen 


with ſuch Abundance of Matter, that 


his Friends in the reviſing his Works 
had nothing-to do hut to abridge them. 
As his Reading or his Converſation 


'raiſed any Difficulty to be cleared, or 


any Opinion to be oppoſed, he put his 
Pen to Paper, and never left off wri- 


ting till he came to the End of his n 3 
So that falling one Day upon the firſt 
Part of a Work which St. Sorlin compo- 


ſed againſt Boileau Deſpreaux, Father 
| | | Boſſu 


en 
— c 6 „ 8 


* „ 
* 14 KK. 
Boſſu . 


Rr idk Ne t ar to cotifute 
M.'Boilean\was fenſtble of 2 
ie this Incident tied them in ſo ſtron 
a Friendſhip, which 
rediptocal Merits, did not expire but 


being improved 43 g 


1 


FEY EPS, 


Wich the Lifeof this Fither” His Works 
Were never compoſed by way of Syſtem. 
Even his Epick Poem in w ich 


6 


e ap- 

„is às it were made up .of 
ifferent Parcels, to which for the 25. 0 
of the Fublick he gave ſme Form. The 4 


Learned Father L Allemant helped him 


in this Design, 
his Maſter. 


hem he reſpected. as, þ 


Whatever Love Father Bein hal for 
Study, it did not make him the more dif- 


ficult of Acceſs; The obliging minner 


with which he tec every one, 


took away all Suſpicion of their being 


tronbleſt/me; He Was "alw; WAY 15 ae 


without Pafion; withcut 


without Contradictions hewas 1097 or 
fort cf his Brothers, and the Center f 
their Confidence and their Union, being 
free from that troubleſome ſort of Lear- 
ning which ſeeketh all Occaſions to 5 | 


. 
- 
{ _ 


it ſelf. One never perceived his L 


ning but in 0 of his Work 11 


and 


- 


0 0 ITE EPS ; 


— 7 


and, in all his Converſation! he ſhewed 
himſelf willing te learn, which was a Q 


lity more valuable than his Learning. 


Perhaps one never ſaw any one more 
diſen than Him. He was indifferent 


as: to his Perſon and his Works; he ſub- 


mitted himſelf without reſerves to the 


Judgment of his Friends, andthe Orders 


of his Superiors, being equally dif- 


poſed to improve by the Learning of 


the one, and ta conform himſelf to the 
Will of the other. Being en c 


* 
one Work, he quitted it for another of a 


different kind, without ſeeming to offer 
any Violence to his Inclinations. He 
was attached to nothing, and ſeemed to 
do every thing with Pleaſure; he knew. 


how to apply himſelf to the meaneſt 


Capacity, and to communicate himſelf 
to all with the ſame Eaſe. His Way of 
ſpeaking, his Voice, his Manner, all 
ſhewed the Tranquillity of his Mind, 
and Sweetneſs of Nature ſo prevailed in 
him, chat he became the Delight of all 
whom he inſtructed and:edified. s 
Faith and Religion ſanctified all his 
amiable Qualities. Being born for the 
Society to which he belonged, he would 
never exert himſelf, and was ſo far wo 
cek- 


" 
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 xxxvi 4 Memoire, &c. 
ſeeking Employments, that his great- 
eb Ce — them. The Con- 
templation of eternal Truths, the 
Reading of holy Books, made his Re- 

treat the more fweet. Study never de- 
ſtryed in him the Sentiments of Piety 
which he inherited from his Family, 
and which Religion had improved: On 
the contrary he made uſe of it to render 
them more perfect, and one always 
admired in him a Man of Wit without 
Libertiniſm, Religious witheut Super- 
ſtition, who knew how to inſtruct him- 
ſelf in the Goſpel, and to conform him- 
ſelf to it as far as human Weakneſs and 
the Corruption of the Age, would per- 
mit. It was in theſe _ Diſpoſitions 
that Death ſurprized him the 14th 
of March, 1680, being overwhelmed not 
with Years, but with Pains, which cauſed 
the Illneſs of which he died, full of 
good Works, but more full of Confi- 
dence in the infinite Mercy of his Crea- 
tor. - He was no more then 49 Years of 
Age; and it was an Aggravation of Sor- 
row to his Brothers to loſe him at a 
Time, when his Experience and his Virtu2 
could have rendred him. more uſeful to 
them, and to the Publick. 
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The Deſign of * whole Wark, 


5 RTS, 28 1 as e 

ps | founded upon Reaſon,” 4 in 

doch we are to be guided by the 
Ely Light of Nature. But in S. 

i ences, neither the Inventers, 

| nor the Iniprovers of them, are 


So make uſe of any other Guides but this 
Vol. I. B Tig 


n 


. 2 d but that the Invention of Poets, and 


Monfiew poſi? s Treatiſe Chap. JL 


. tare: Whereas.on the other hand, 


t many oth 
"Things, fuch as the ces and 5 of 


thoſe who firſt invented them, or of thoſe who 
have labour d at them with an Univerſal Ap- 


61 275 iy | 
, Foe - of this Nature : And tho' Reaſor 
e fir founded it, yet it cannot be 


the "have been pleas d to make, 
have added tl both its Matter and Form. 
_ "Tis then in the excellent Pieces of Antiquity 
we are to look for the Fundamentals of this 


Art: 9 ey are only to be rely d 455 to 
whom all others yield the Glory of having ei- 
ther practis d with the moſt Succeſs, or . ect- 
ed and preſcrib'd Rules with the greateſt Judg- 


ment. 
The Creeks and Latins have farniſh'd us 


with Examples of both kinds. Arifotle and 


Horace left behind them ſuch Rules as make 
them, by all Men of Learning, to be look'd 
upon as perfect Maſters of the Are of Poetry : 
And the Poems of Homer and Virgil are, by 


_ - the Grant of all Ages, - the moſt perfect Mo- 


dels of this way of Writing the World ever 
-faw. Fo that if ever a Juſt and Supreme Au- 


- thority had the Power to preſcribe Laws and 


- Rules -to any Art, one cannot -queſtion bur 
. theſe four Perſons had all AE on their 
with reſpe& to the Epick Hos 
"this is the only kind we. treat of at c pee 


ſent. 
bY Tin 


noch f. of che Ritt bn. g | 


Tis true, the Men of our Times may have 
as much Spirit as the Ancients had; and, in 


thoſe Things which depend uf Choice 1 


Iroent! The ma likewiſe ye as juſt and 
as Tocky Times : But then it would be 2 


Piece of Injuſtice .to pretend that our now 
Rules deftroy thoſe of our firſt Maſters ; 
that they muſt needs ae all their Worte 
who Culd not foreſee our Huniours, nor ada 
themſelves to the Genius perſons as 
were 2 be born in After-dgeg5” under different 


= 


9 ene ng no Deſign then by 7 this Treatiſe, ts 
make Foets after the Model ef our Age (with 


5 and with Manners, Cuſtoms, and 


which I am not ſufficiently acquainted) but 


only to furniſh my ſelf with ſome ſort of Foun» 
dation in the Deſign I have of explaining” the 
Aud of Vigil; 1 need nor concern my 
ſelf wich every new Invention ef theſe laſt 
Iim I am not of Opinion, that what our 
late Neher think Is Uni verfal Reaſon, and 
ſuch a common Notion as Nature muſt needs 
have put into the Head of Vigil. But leaving 
Poſterity to determine whether theſe Novelties 
be well or ill devis d, I ſhall only acquieſce in 
what I think may 'be prov'd from Homer, 
Ariſtotle, and Horace. I will interpret the 
one by the Other, and Virgil by all Three, as 


having the fame Genius and Idea of F Pick 
Porfre. 


Vol. I. B 2 CHAP. 
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ments, and under a different Religion 
guages, that have n kind of Relation ts 5 
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Ti HE W Shu” derable Differense my Lab 
den Me with, between the Style of 
the Ancient that of the 5 Ages, is, 
That our way of Speakin is plain, -proper, 
and without the Turn: Whereas theirs. was 
Full of Myſteries and Allegories. The Truth 
was mask d under thoſe ingenious Inventions, 
which for their Excellence go under the name 
of Fables, or Sayings; as if there were ag 
much difference between theſe fabulous Diſ- 
eourſes of the Wiſe, and the ordinary Lan- 
$oag age of the.Vulg gar, as there M 1 gs 
nguage that is proper. to Men, and the 
Sounds brute Beaſts make uſe of 0 expreſs 
their Paſſions and Senſations. ,*  . 
At firſt the Fables were ene in ſpeak- 
ing of the Divine Nature according to the 
Notion they then had of it. This ſublime 
Subject made the firſt Pozts to be ſtil d Divines, 
and Poztry the Language of the Code. They 
divided the Divine Attributes as it were into 
ſo many Perſons; becauſe the Infirmity of a 
Humane Mind cannot ſufficiently conceive, or 
explain ſo much Power and Action in a Sim- 
diele ſo great and indiviſible as is ther 4 
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God. And perhaps they were jealous of the 
Advantages they reap d from ſuch excellent and 
refin'd Learning; and which they thought the 
p1r Part of Mankind was not worthy of-. 
hey could not tell us of the Operations of 
this Almighty Cauſe, without ſpeaking at the 
ſame time of its Effects: So that to Divinit 
they added -Phyfology, and treated thereof, 
withoart quitting the Uimbeages:ol their Alle- 
gorical Expreſſions. E 
But Man being the chief Whd the moſt no- 
ble of all the Effects which God produc d, and 
nothing being ſo proper, nor more uſeful to 
Poets than this Subject, they have added it to 
the former, and treated of the Doctrine of 
Morality after the ſame manner as they did 
that of Divinity and Philoſophy.: And from 


Noraliey thys diſcoursd' of, has Art form d 
that kind of Pune and Fable, which we call 


Dinh anette Bre 
What the Divine made their Divinity; that 
did the Epic Ports make their Morality. But 
that infinite Variety of the Actions and Ope- 
rations of the Divine Nature (to which our 
Underſtanding. bears but little Proportion) did 
as it were force them upon dividing the ſingle 
ttzz of the only one God into ſeveral Perſons, 
under the different Names of Jupiter, Juno, 
Netund, And die YER: And on the other 
hand, the Nature of Moral Philoſophy being 
ſuch as never Jays down a Rule for any parti- 
enlar Thing, the Epick Poets were oblig d to 
unite in one ſingle dre in one and the ſame 


3 re- 


6 Monſieur Boſſu 'i Freatife Chap. II. 
Perſon, and in an Action that appear dd ſingu- 
_ bar; all that look d like it in different Perſons, 
and in various Actions, which might be thus 
contain d as ſo many Mercier under n * 
as #: 15% 10 
"Therefore ny; * Aviftotle ſpeaks to. this 
| ſe, That Poetry it more: ferrous than Hi- 
foory, and that Poets are greater Philoſophers 
than Hiftorians ars: He does not only ſpe = 
this to magnifieghe Excellence of this * 
to inform us alis of the Nature of it. f Hoe- 
fee, ſays he; t2aches. Morality unt iby Recital 
only as an Hiſtorian, who baxely tells ws what 
Alcibiades ur Inftance (tis Arzftetle's own 
Inſtance): did er ſuffer d: Hut by 2 5 


whatever a Perſon, let the Fuet ca 
what Name be 2 ought either agen. 
9, or in all 22 to huuæ ſaid or dont 


uon that on the lik: | ots [Tis in this 
Nature that the Poet lays down the bad Conſe- 
quences of an ill-grounded Deſign or a Wicked 
Action; or elſe the Reward of good Actidns, 
and tlie Satisfaction one receives from a Deſign 
form'd by Vertue, and managd by Pa, 
| Thes in 1 5 ee according 15 3 
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jet the Names be what they will, yet the P 
fons and the Actions are Rig d, Alleporical, * 


. not Hiſturecal, and Sagt 


3 is likewiſe of - the farms: Mind, a5. 
we {hall ſee hereafter. Only by the wy 
cannot but obſerve, that he not only fays che 
Poets teach Men Morality fall as well as P- 
loſopbers, but in that be even e the | 
Pre- eminence. In i» 
The reaſon Poets are mol Weeellent benen 
than the plain domwight Nh, Is This, 
I that every ſort of em is-in-generalian' hi. 
tation. Now Imitation is extremely natural,” 
ag pleaſes every Body: By which means this 
of propoſing Things is more charming, 
more proper to take with au Audience. ' - 


ke 
Beſides Imitation is an Inſtrustion _— Exam 


ples; and Examples are very — 
fwade, fince they prov e foch r la Things 
feaſible. | In ſhort, . Imitation is ſo far the 
Eſſence of Poetry, that it is Poetry it ſelf, as 
. e rd Founder of AL tells us: 


a — — — 
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| 2 » Quicquid fr 3 G mrpe 7 arile, | 
non, Plenius & me:ius aid nary, Crantore 
dicit. Epiſt. Lib. . Ep. 2 


+ Hort mine Ty a8v my Leu luda n. 
yathoy. Ariſt. Poet. c. 
4 Ram ev M the nay ms wie, iE a- 
Xi c> mypuxiſes ode 4 1 Kana, N wk 
r euh¹ ,? tybmoes Thr winar, & i aunæe- 
A n ag 
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And * Horace recommends it very particular] 
C 
But tho Feet; play the Moral Philoſophers, 

yet ſtill they are no leſs Divines. The Mora- 

lity they deal withal, does indiſpenſibly oblige 

them to have a Vein of Divinity run thro all 
their Works: Becauſe the Knowledge, the 

Fear, and the Love of God; in a Word, Piety 

and Religion, are the chief and ſolideſt Foun- 
dations of other Vertues, and of all Mora | 


Aty- 29 36; 35417 6500007, 137 | $627 
The Preſence of the Deity, and the Care 
fach an * * Cauſe ought to take about any 
Action, obliges the Foet to repreſent this 
Action. as great, important, and manag'd by 
+. Kings and Princes. It obliges him likewiſe 
to think and ſpeak in an elevated way above 
the Vulgar, and in a Style that may in ſome 
ſort keep up the Character of the Divine Per- 
ſons he introduces. 4 To this end ſerves the 
Pe etical and Figurative Expreſſion, and the 
Mijeſty of the Heroick Verſmm. 
But all this, being divine and ſurprizingz. 
may quite ruine all Probability : Therefore the 
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Fiet Thould take Tpecial care as to that Point, 
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Re ſpicere exemplar vitæ mort mq; qube bo Dec- 
trum Imitatorem, & veras hinc duccre Voces. Hor. 
n PEAR 

ges geſt regumqre Ducumque. Hor, Art. Poet. 

* Cui mens divinior atque os Magna ſohaturum. 
des Nominis hujus honerem. Horat. 

n * 51 
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ſince his chief;Aim js to gta; and without 
rs wayne ay Action ig, leſs. likely, e ro 2 


To all t his t the "Gals 3 are os by the Sab  - 
aide e dhe Things they pro 


as the ſuhject age Thel I and In- 


ſtructions. The manner of teaching chem uſe- 
fully e ly, has r obliged.” 
them to ad add ſeveral other 

\The 17 275 Deu 8 buſineſs is with the Morals * & 
and Habiludat more than the Paſſions. Tbeſe 
riſe on a ſudden, and their Heat is ſoon over; 
but —— Habitudes are mote calm, and come 
on, and go off more leiſurely. Therefore the 
1 5 Action cannot be contain d in one fi ngle” 

ay,-as the Dramatick can: It muſt have a2 
longer and more juſt ſpace allow d it, than that 
o Tragedy, which is 5 allow'd for the Paſ-. 


This Diſtin gion makes the Tragedy and 
the 252 popes difter yery much. The Violence of” 
| requires a great deal more lively and 
70 Repreſentation than. that of a Recital + 
Beſides it is all Action, and the Pet ſays never 
a Word,, as he does in the Epopea, where there 
are no Actors. 

But if in this the Epope is 1 dd; > 
the Drama, ..yet tis ſuperiour to both Philoſo= 
Py and Hor + Becauſe tis a great deal more 
ative than bare Philoſophy, and the Recitals 
of Hiſtory: And tho it does not preſent 
Actors to the Eyes of the SpeQators, yet it 
ought, at leaſt more hs than Fhftorians, 

3 
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themſelves > © 


by * ö 15 * - g ö * e 7 
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6 e ee e ee by the 
Speeches of its Perſona vt: his: Arifetis or- l 
ders, when he ſays, oe t . — 4 1 
Epick ought to Dy Dromanch, that is ſay, 
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has likewiſe its Paſſions, hich give it 
no ſmall Advantage 'over Philoſophy and Ei. 
ory : Bur in this it is inferiour to T- 
: or tho it has a mixture of all the Paſf yer F 
Je and Admration are the moſt tial to 
It... Theſe indeed contribute moſt towards tie 

us wiſe Men: Admiration and Ctrio- 
y ate the Cauſe of Sciencer; and nothing 
engaoes us ſo forcibly as "Pleaſure." So that 
theſe two 7 muſt never be wanting 
rm wn wine Piece, if we would be in- 
in what we are indiſpenſably obligh to 
” Know. 


Io conclude, hs the Procenits had ech 
de * conciſe, that ſo they may be more eaſily 
eonceiv d, and leſs burden the Memory; and 
berauſe nothing can be more effectual thereto, 

than propoſing one ſingle Idea, and collecting 
all Things ſo well together, that ſo they may 
be — 2 to our Minds afl at once, the Poets 
dave reduc'd all to one f ſingle Action, under 
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N animi dociles, teneantq; fideles. Her. 
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HAT which Rte obſery'd Seng 
eee „nee 
juſt Idea of it, which we may expreſs thus 1 


. The EPO PPA is a Diſcourſe * 
ww by Art, to form the Manners by fuch Inſtru- 
ions as are diſguis d under the Allegories of 
* dome one important A which is related 

in Verſe, after a probab 05 N * 

Wo oe bY | | N 


* 


Tuis here is the Definition of the Epopea, 
and not of Poetry it ſelf. For that is an Art 

of making all forts of Poems, of which the 
Epict is but a part. The Epepea then is not 
an Art, but an artificial Thing, as tis expreſs d 
in the Definition, which fays tis 4 Df“⏑iN]e 
invented by Art.. 

It is likewiſe one ſort of Poem, as tis inti- 
mated in the Definition by its Being calld ͤ« 


Diſcourſ: in Vers: And the reſt e 
it * all b Goo of nl. 


be Aon, of Comrdyj is hot very timpor-- 
tant 3..and beſides the * Poet ſays nothing, but 
only the Perſons he introduces, ſay and act All, 
juſt as in Tragedy. For chis reaſon both This 
a And That is l id a Dramatic Poem And. 
thus it is plain the Epopta is neither Tragedy 
III 7 4d}. 
Nor is it a Piers of Natural Philoſophy, as 
the Poems of x: 7\aj and Lucretius: Nor 
a Treatiſe of Husbandry; and the like; as the 
ng 558 of a wh Becauſe theſe Pieces are 
not deſignu d to. form Men's Manners, and the 
Inſtructions contain d in them, are naked, ſim- 
ple, and proper, without Diſguiſe and Allego- 
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 * This ſecond Reafon, which more eſpecially 
ooncerns the Eſſence and Nature of Poeſy, does 
" Kkewiſe exclude from the number of Epick 
em, any Piece of Morality writ in Verſe, 
and a. plain Hiſt ſuch, RIES Phar ſa= 
Fo, the Punick War of Siltus | Italics, and 
fach like real Actions of ſome ſingular Perſons 
without a Fable, and in ſhort every thing chat 
> deſcrib d in Verſe after this manner. 

I ſhall not trouble my Head to take notice 
dom the Epopea differs from the Satyr, the Ec- 


Mus, the Ode, the Elegy, the Efigram, and 
ache lefſer Poems: For this is ſelf-evident. | 
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But it will not be amiſs to reflect upon whats 
has been already ſaid,cand from thence to con- 
clude that the Epopea has ſome Relation to- 
Four Things; viz. to the Pm, to the Fable, 
to Moral Philoſophy, and to Hrftory.  * 


It has. a Relation tos Hiffory,: becanſe as we 


Il 
This as That relates one or more Actions: 
But the Actions of Hifory. are ſingular and 
true, ſo that the Epopea is neither a Hiftory, 
nor æ Species of HHH . 
It has a neceſſary Relation to 'Moraltty, ſince 
both ane and the other inſtructs Men in their 
Morals ; but the Action and the Allegories | 
which are proper to it, is the cauſe why pro- 
perly ſpeaking it is nor Moral. Philoſaphy, al- 
though it may be ſtil d a Species of it; and in 
mort, it has a great deal more relation to this 
thanto. Mifary. 
But it belongs. altogether to the Pem and 
the Fable, ſince it is properly and truly a Pen 
and a Fable; and is. only diftinguiſh'd from 
other Poems and. Fables, as ſeveral Specier, 
which equally partake of the ſame Genus, are 
diſtinguill'd from one another, Beſides, tlie 
Definition does exactly include both, fince a 
Poem is a Diſcourſe in Verſe, and 4 Fable is 
4 R to form. Men's Morals 
by Inſtructions diſguis d under the Allegories 
of an Aion. So that one might abridge tlie 
finition we have given. of the Epick Poern, 
and, only ſay, that, it is. a Fable pracefully 
Fri d u 72 an important Adlion, which 15 rg« 
lated mn Verſe after q very probable and ſur- 
frafing-mannor. CHAP. 
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SY 
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both a Fable anc But theſe tw 
ral Gn⁰ν,ͤa agree very well together, and, con- 


ern — 
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Of the Part cuf the Epick oem. The 
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F 
1 the former Definition are its Nature, its 


fing che ha e 4 
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a Poem. But theſe two ſeve- 


ole 'a Body, that is no Monſter. ' One may 

kewiſe very well ſeparate the'e two Ntures 
from one another, and ſay; that the Fable is 
that which-conſtitutes the Nature of the Epo- 
fa; and that the Poem: tells us den to ma- 
nage the Fable, and comprehends the Thoup bts, 
the Expreſſion, and the Ferſe. 


* 


The Matter of it is an Aden feignd with 


probability, and drawn from the Actions of” 
Kings, Princes, and Gods. This, tells us two 
Things, the Alion and tlie Perſons, and there- 
in it does not at all difler from Tragedy. 
The Fri of it is, that hs Nera. are not 


here introduc d to the Spectator's view, acting 


by themſelves without the Poet, as in? raped) :- 


But that the Aion is recited by the Poet. 
The End of the Epick Poem is to lay down 

Moral Inſtructiont for all forts of People both: 
in general and: in particular. This part 
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Ws Poem as it is a FubL. ee 5 
the Moral which ſerves ſor the Foundation of © 
the Foble; and beſides that it contains the 
Maney: of thoſe Perſona who make one” 
conſiderable Figure in the Poem. 
Laſtly, as the Form includes the perton of” 
the Poet who makes the'Rehearſal: So does 
the End comprehend the Perſons of the Au- 
dience för in the Poet deſigns his man | 


Aions. «P40 
All theſe Things up the gubſed⸗ 
tis not neceſſary 


Matter of 952 72 Treatiſe : i gue 
they ſhould be all handled with the n 
ticularity and Exactneſs. 

- Some will very naturally fall VETO 
as that will, for inſtance, which we have to 77 
concerning the Poet and his Audience. 

To treat of the End and the Moral a- part 
would require too vaſt a Compaſs; I ffiall con- 
tent my ſelf to ſpeak — in ſpeaking of 
the Fable, and in other Places, where the ne- 
ceſſary Connexion of that Part with the reſt 
will afford me juſt Occaſions of ſpeaking as 
much of it as is requiſite for my Purpoſe, - 

 Aviftotre divided the Thoughts and Expreſ- 
fions into two Parts, as was very requiſite : Bur 
fo many Authors have handled theſe Things, 
and ſo copiouſly too, that I think * ſelf ex-. 

cuſed from repeating and copying thoſe Things, 
which are under the Juriſdiction of other Arta. 

I will leave theſe Things then to the Nhetori- 
ctans, Granmarians, ad to thoſe who have 
writ ſo much about them even in Eetry it 1 2 


| 16: Monſieur Baſſo f Treariſ Cb. IV. 


So that the little E have to ſay will be com- 


- ptis d in one Part. And my UnwillingneG' - 


to be copious, is the Reaſon which | obliges-- 
me to ſpeak all leſs of che Pon and en 
cation. 

Bur ſhall write very fully of the Fable, * 
being the moſt eſſential Part of 2. 
So likews(6 I ſhall Dare its Fm, 
its Matt r. Nay M 
ſtincly the Manners of the Perſons. And. 
1 ＋ itz diſtinguiſh. the Gods from the 
The Geds are uſually. expreſs'd by the- 
News of Machines, | becauſe. the Poets make 
uſe of ſucli to let them down upon the Iheatre; 


from whence the Kauni has likewiſe ps | 


che Name. v2 73651325 
f According to this Account, this this Treaiſe will 
be Itvided 5 into ſx Parts or Books 
The Pry ft will eng . Nature ou 
t 


| 2 "A Toem, where we reat of the. 
The Second Book ab bens 9b the Matter, 
or of the Epick Aion. 


The Third of the Firm, or the Narration.” 

The Faurth of. the-Manners and Characters 
of Human? Perſonages... 

The Fifth of Machinss, or of the. Preſence 
and Action of the Gods. 

And! the Soth of the T Jong and Eepreſe 
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„ Of the Poem. 2 
Poem is a Diſcourſe in Verſe; and a Verſe 
1 is a part of a Diſcourſe meaſur d by a cer- 
tain number of long and ſhort Syllables, withy 
a grateful Cadence, that is conſtantly repeated.” 
This Repetition is neceſſary: to diſtinguiſh the 
| Notion we have of Verſe, from that of Proſe. 
For in Proſe as well as Verſe; every Period and 
Clauſe are ſo many parts of a Diſcourſe mea- 
ſared by a certain number of long and ſhort 
Syllables ; but Proſe is ever and anon altering 
7 ts Cadences and Meaſures, which Verſe never 
des. | [IT mies ü er 
The Repetition, which the Poets make uſe- 
of, ſeems ſtill the ſame in the way of Writing : 
For, when one Verſe is finiſh'd, they come. 
back again to the Beginning of another Line to 
write the next Verſe. And this coming back 
again, is that which gives it thbe 
Name of * Vers; this Name * Verſus.” 
in Latin is common to Verſes, and 
ſeveral other Things that ate rang d, as they 
afe, in differeiit Lines; as Trees, for inſtance, 
which are ſet in Rows. Ne 
The Latint call Verſes likewiſe by the Name 
of Carmina; but this is an Equivocal Term: 
For beſides its ſignifying Verſes, or Poems, it 
may be uſed to expres other Things. = a 
3 140 | : erm 


* 
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Term thar is given to the * Singing of Birds, 
to the f Charms of Magick, to certain ꝓ Forms 
of Law, to e or Devices, to * E- 
pitaphs, and other ſuch. like Things. 68 
For the making of Verſes, tis not enough 
to take care of the Meaſure and Quantity of 
the Syllables, and to place ſix Feet juſt aftet 
one another in the ſame Line; there muſt be 
likewife ſome grateful; Cadences, of which 
2 e arena in 2 
ahaut Ceſura t, -Syralepha's, the Length off 
Werds, and the like. Beſides this, there muſt. 
be ſome TZenſes of Verbs, ſores Maodi, ſome 
Rogimens, ſoms Conflruttons, and fome Words. 
Lins rot to Verſe, and which Proſe knows. 
not Ok. HE s 17 "97 g 
Eu above all, there muſt be in Verſe the 
Turn, and ſome ways of ſpeaking that are 
elevated, bold, and metaphorical 5- which are 
ſo proper to this kind of Writing, that with 
n Enn 
0 ſedens - miſerabile Carmen Integrar.' 
Ving. Geor. 4. 1 Ducire ab urbe domum, mea Car- 
mina, ducire Daphuim. Carmina vel ctelo poſſunt 
deducere lunam Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit 
Ulyſſis. Fell 8. + Lex horcendi” Carminis etat: 
Daum iri perduellione m judicent, fi 2 Dyimviris 
pfovocarione cer àrit, provocatione certato, Cr. 
Tit. Liv, Hiſt. l. 1. Rem Carmine figno: Æueas 
hc de Dibais Victoribus Armis. Virg. Aneid. J. 3. 
* Tumulo ſuperadd ite Carmen; Daphnis ego in 
fylvis hine uſque ad ſideta notus, Formoſ pecoris 
cuſtos, 'formotior ipſt. Vg. Ecl. 3. 
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out them the moſt exact placing of long and 
fhort Syllables is not ſo much Verſe as Proſe in 
Metre :. And, on the contrary, theſe bold Ex- 

reſſions, ſo proper to Verſe, when uſed, in a 
Dirt e that I, not 97 MX e Num- 

rs,. do give it ſuch an Air of Verſe, that it 
is oe 1 roſe, as a kind of eee 
without Numbers, and as Horace ſays, Dis jecti 
Dee ¶ 4p man raoa tree Þ 
As; *, Nature does not inſpire into us the 


Rules of Poeny and Verſe z ſo neither does 
Art ang Study ele s te that Ar, that Force, 
and that Elevation, in which Harace diſcovers, 
ſomething. that is Divine, and which only 
makes a Man deſerve me of Poet. 204 
is an Accompliſhment 2 Man ſhould be born. 
with, owing either to the ExceMency of his 
Nature, or to) ſame: happy Tranſpotte; but 
ithal ſo extraordinary, that the Anczents, an 
Ariſtotle himſelf, file them Fits of Enthu- 
laſ or Frenſie Yer ſtill there is to be ſup- 
poſed. an exact and ſolid Judgment to maſter 
this Frenſie and Imagination of the Poet. 
From what has been ſaid, we may conclude 


that the, End of Poetry is to pleaſe: That ity 5 


Cauſe is either the Excellency of the Poets Na- 
ture, or the Poetick Frenſie, aud theſe Tranſ- 
# b [44.3 | 1041 0:44 IC 4 2 | 


* » > as ad 


* Ego nec ſtud ium fine divite ver d, nec rude 
quid prefir video inge nium. Hor. Poet. 
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en fit, that are to be govern 
897 Matter i is rhe long and thor WA xr 
bie the Numbers it is made up of, * the 
ords which Grammar furniſhes it with,” as 
well as Proſe... And its Form is the ranging of 
All theſe Things in ſuch exact and charming 
Verſes, as may beſt expreſs the Thoughts of” 
the Author after the manner we have been de- 
ſeribing. | 
- But 7 all, how confin'd. is all this, if we. 
conſider the great Name of Poet in the Honour 
| Homer, and Virgil did it, and in all the Exe 
tent it is capable of! What we have faid about 
it has thing of | Praiſe-worthy in it, but 
what ev ia Tranſlater may pretend to, 
and 4 the War of Cat lin- turnd into 
Verſe might beſtow upon him, that would 
poſe the Proſe of Salluſt alter this man- 
ner. Tis with Reaſon then 300 we diſtinguiſſr 
theſe mean. Sub ects. from great beg, by 
_ giving them the name of ese and 
at we make, as it were, two diſtinct Arts of 
e and Poetry. In à Word, there is 
as much Difference 8 the Art of Making 
Verſes, and that of Inventing Poems, as there 
is ketween Graminay and Rþetorick. 
This great Art confifts chiefly in the Fable; 
in the manner of Expreſſin Things by Allego- 
ries and Metaphors, and in the Invention of 
fome probable Matter; that is, of ſome AQi- 
ons, under which the Poet very charmingly: 
eiſgoiſes the. Truths he would: have us learn. 
This * s ſo proper to the Poet, that even a 
E 


Book I. of 1 Ar ken 21 
E Ariſtot thi . 
prof "ab 10 ee oe noting 


müch as the M 
well with har 27755 we have already 57 8 
bout the Nature of Poetry. ty the” Fables 
are ſo many Allegorical Dif, and an AU 
Sas] an 


legory is edis elſe b 70 a d Chain of 
We 0a linke e er, 1 
We ſhall ſpeak rg Fable "ind welt tits 


ortant 2 in the Sequel ha this Treatiſe. 
e ſhall here only make this one Reflection; 
That the true Poems, apd ſuch as have more 
of the Eſſence and Nature of Great ny 
than the other, are the Epopea, the Trag 
and the Comedy ; 3. for they are all 7 750 | 
and Fa Dulons. Nor has 7 Ar perl in his Fe- 
try undertaken. to treat of any more than theſe 
three Sorts, If we compare them together, 
nd e will excel the' other two by — 
| erty 1t takes of uſing Meta bots 1 
efiaT Allufions in the Fables. An er 
= reſſions would be more obſcure * pon the 
— and would have ſomething that is leſs 
obable in the Month of the Actors we hear 
peak, than in the Narration of a Poet, who 
writes pureſy to be read. Comedy muſt like- 
wiſe 22 to Tragedy, becauſe it has little of 
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e ten on, andthe magnet of its Agon Speak- 
8. atural,and kbar 2 þ 
e very Thing has made ſome ne Pew que- 
fon whether “ Comedy were a. true | 
ich Difficulty is wholly. 8 


on Sn this generd! Notlo on, Tat a Poem is a 
e Now in the Lat Comedy, 
og, In; 10. it of” A 8 b 
N ol ed, is eno 
Tor: ſuch 2 "Pontical Subject as Cindy 3s And 
we ſuppoſe in this we are of Horace s Opinion, 


he arrribotes this Doubt to a vc few 


3 | 
But this Meaſure only, wich ay Alt to 
diſtingui iſn the Diſcourſe from Proſe, makes 
no Verſes: And for this Reaſon has f Horace 
call'd his Satyr: by a Proſe Name; viz. Ser- 
enonzs. His Epiſtles are the fame. His Oder 
F and theſe he * by 2 


Fete Name, Co mins. 


* 8cireo quidam « Comeed is necne lance eſſet 
{vere : quod acer ſpiritus ac vis nec Verbis nec 
tebus ineſt; niſi quod pede certo differt ſermoni 


ſarmo Bernt. Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. 4. 
- + Primum ego me illorum dederim quibus eſſe 


3 Excetpam numero; neque enim concludere 
Verſum Dixeris eſſe ſatis; neque fi quis ſeribat uti 


2 Sermoni nn * 8 eſſe Poetam. 
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5 Fama War of 


Jelena 
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| would it be an Epi ick Poem 2 
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The Caſe is not the ſame with Subjects that 


are not Poetical ik oY erſe, and a- 


dorn'd with Fab by 


and Allegories ; as, the 
Georgicks of Vie a, 


, Lucan's: Pharſalia, the 
Ralicus, an the like. 
The Truth on 70 is, theſe Fables and Allegories 
not ſufficient for an E 1 its main 


ion, . 


Nr b Pu, 


1 


for a Poem is a Diſcourſe in 


cis would not hinder binder is being ar an Epopia; 


as 2 Tragedy. in Proſe 1 is Mall a Trage 
1 it A not a Tragick Foem. "= 3 


have queſtion'd whether the Latin — 


2 or no, never doubted but it was a 
1 Ald have fad def upon ſuch trite Mat- 
ters, but that I was aſham d to take no notice 
at all what a Poem or x Verſe was, being to 


ra fy gay bor the rel Pom 
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* pipe The Fable 1 8 
A . 22 Sol and that tis ape it 
Aye eg "Therefore we muſt 
— for the Nature of the Epopea in that of 
the Fable, and conſidet That as the chief 
Foundation of the Poem, as the Principle that 
gives Life and Motion to all. Its Parts, and ſets 
: Sh ies Faculties on work. We'have indeed be- 
gun to define the 2 a by the Definition we 
gave of the Fable; for the Fable is a Diſ- 
eourſe invented to form Men's Manners by In- 
Auctions diſguis d under the n of one 
fin le Ation. © 
| here are ſeveral ſorts of Fables, which one 
may treat after very different ways. The Poet 
forms his from that which is moſt excellent in 
each of theſe ſorts. 
I bere are reckon'd three forts of Fables. 
The firſt fall under the Names of Men and 
Gods, and are call'd Rational; the ſecond are 
only compriſed under the Names of Beaſts, 
and derive their Name of Morate from the 
humane Manners, which are attributed to 


| ® Apul g ih l H. Poet. e. 6. 


them; 
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d 7 a 7 8 a & * 


A «be. | 
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, it_oftner, 
blame this 150 for any Irregularity. But in 


| Homer's Examp 


* not at all ne 


LT hl are a a of theſe tir 
cham, Perſonages, 9 and are call'd Air d. 

Epick 22 are Rational. Nr do 
cin that the Liberty Homer has taken 
making a Horſe ſpeak only once in his J 
ought to make this Fable be counted a 
2 I ſhould 5 — reckon 5 Waise 2 

ong the Machines oo EET ; is we 

read 46 . W — 
"Behides, Ns ach #2 tion 


joſe Times to make uſe of theſe * Thing i = 


bles bo ing in brute Beaſts, and even 

N nd this Cuſtom was o . 

nerally e as Clio 

Genith, ay? nd ; that had Homer * 
do not ſee how any one coul 


ſhorr, this Cuſtom of 2 Beaſts ſpeak is 
ſo little reliſh'd by theſe laſt Ages, 1 even 
le would not make it excuſeable 
in ny of our. ir Hoden Writers. 
wever tis, this inconſiderable Incidegt, 
which does not hinder, but the Epick Fable. 
may be reckon d among the Rational ones, will 


— -hinder it from being placd among the 


Probable ones; though this Qualification be 
for the Fable in general. 
*. ſine, the Aion of a Fable may be ſeri- 
Sieg, and important; or familiar, low, 

a vulgar... It may be either perfect or defe- 
&ive ; Writ in Verſe or Proſe; fwell d to 4 
Vol. I. large 
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NS or expreſs d in a few orgs 2, 
relies Kathe. or a. prefented by 
ſons 8 are the_ſole"Aors in it. bi 
ih theſe different ways make no. Altera 
— LO and in the Nature of 8 


g the Re gie 
er "leaves the $ my ge. . (7M: 
h . 8 the il hk 


nioff'nable Method.” Sach the 25 


is grave, important, compleat, 
in 2 long in of Verſes. * 

"One ap add to this, "that there ig, 
Fables, which cot leſs in Aion than in 


S ble, ' for inflance, whict 
Speaking 3 115 ont Vanity of - thoſe, + 


attribute all the Glory TE an Event to 
themſelves, for the 1 5 7 ng of which they 
contributed nothing but their own unprofitable ' 
3 3 22 The yon r reſent them under, 
the Allegory of a Fly, which lighting upon a 
e abd: ſeeing her ſelf in the midſt of a 
Cloud of Duſt, which the Chariot- Wheels and 
the Horſe-Feet raiſed in the Air, cries out; 
O Gemini] What a Duft do 1 make The 
ick is not of this fort of Fables, but of 
fe which imitate an A@ion. . 
| "Theſe then are the Differences which ſpecific 
the Epick Fable, and Nr it from all 
_ othets. It is Rational. and robable ; it imi- | 
tates an Action that is compleat and: Impor- 
tant; it is long and rehears'd in Verſe; ' but 
neither. of theſe Properties change its Nature, 
Nor 
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Fable, now for its Parts. 


of Morality 
' Romans made uſe of this very Expreſſion, when 


7, vu PS a. > 1 eo ant fn uads £5 1 A 
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2 Name: | WP 
Sorts and Differences of tlie 


BRir'd- in 
1 much for 


1 Ariſtotle fa that the Fa is a Comps 
— on of ae ge dot in Tk 
o.com ich are as it were 
Rea, ie one is Truth, w 

ſerves as 2 8 1 to it ; ' 2nd the other is 
ien, W oriaally ies this 
Truth, and ives it the Form of a Fable. 
© The Trut lies conceul d; and is that Piece 
the Poet would teach us. The 


faid to f Teach Fables and Travedies, 
— of ſaying to Act and Repreſent them. 

Hction is the Action or the Words, 
whereby theſe Inſtructions are veil d. In the 
Inſtance we juſt now propos d, 5 Truth is 
this, that it is ridiculons to brag of any Thing 
we have no Hand in: And the Ft ion is that 


pleaſant Thought of a Fly riding upon a Cha- | 


riot, and crying, Bleſs me 1 What a Duft do 1 
make ? 4 
The Truth lies under no Difficulty here; 
fince the Moral Inſtruion ought always to be 
true. 


n N. ef 


i-Prerextas, vel qui docnere N 


"+ U vel qui 
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ES. But ſup ſe the imitated Action be taken 
ce out of 22 ory, would this paſs for a Hction? 
ec The Difficulty is the ſame, if it be taken 
ce from a Fable that is already DD ſince 
3 after this manner, the Poet — as little 
cc invent and feign it, as if he had found it 
6 in Hiſtory: and yet if the Author feigns 
cc nothing, we may e 

* Name of Poet. 
- To this we anſwer, that the Poet ought to 
 Feign one General Action; then he ſhould look 
for the Names of ſome Perſons (to whom a 
rallel Action has either truly or probably 
4 ppen d) in Hiſtory, or ſome well-known 
Fables: And laſtly, he ought to place his 
Action under theſe Names. Thus it will be 
really feign d and invented by the Author, and 
Fet will ſeem to be taken out of ſome very 
ancient Hiftory and Fable. This we ſhall ex- 
lain by what follows: We will begin to do 
fo by the Inſtance of a Fable N after 


| | this Method. 
| 
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"HE firſt Thing we are to begin with for 
ng ga Fable, is to chuſe the Inſtru- 


Qion, and the point of Morality, which is to 
ſerve 


or 
1 
to 
ye 


goricalhh, a Mora 
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es 1 —. r 
ſerve as its Foundation, according to the De- 


ſign and End we propoſe to our ſelves: 


I would, for Inſtance, exhort two Brothers, 


or any other Perſons,” who hold an Eſtate in 
Common, to agree well together, the better to 


preſerve it: And this is the End of the Fable, 


and the firſt Thing I thought on. 


For this purpoſe I endeavour to imprint up- 
on their Minds this Maxim; That @ Miſun- 
der ſtamdiug between Friends is the Ruin of - 
Families, and of all farts of Socteties. This 
Maxim which I make choice of, is the Point 


of Morality, and the Truth which ſerves as a 
Foundation to the Fable I would compoſe. 
In the next place this Moral Truth muſt be 


reduc d into Action, and a general Action muſt 
be feign'd in Imitation ef the true and ſingu- 


lar Actions of thoſe who have been ruin'd by 


2 Miſunderſtanding that has happen d among 
them. I ſay then, that ſeveral Perſons were 
together to look after an Eſtate, which 
they hold in Common. They fall out with 
one another, and this Difference leaves them 
2 to the Will of an Enemy who ruins 
m. e | 
"This is the firſt Platform of a Fable: Ihe 
Action, which this Recital preſents us with, 
has four Qualifications : It is Unzverſal, it is 
Imitated, it is Ages, and it contains Alfg- * 
Truth. This Model then 
comprehends the two Eſſential Parts which com- 
poſe the Fable, viz. the Truth and the Fiftion.-* 
Cn LE EEIEEON 
— | 3. 
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do firſt ſpecifie a Fable. e£/op gives them 
the Names of 'Beaſts. Once upon a time 
« (ſays he) two Dogs were ſet to keep a Flock 
<« of Sheep, they fight with one another, and 
leave the Sheep without Defence to the Mer- 
& ey of the Wolf, that commits what Ravage 
E he pleaſes among them.” Theſe Names are 
the meaneſt of any. The Aon is ſtill Ge- 
. weral, and the Hction is altogether. appa- 
rent. | bil Lol Fe EW 
We may diſguiſe: the Fifizou, render the! 
Action more ſingular, and make it a Rational 
Fable by the Names of Men invented at Plea- 
ſure. © Pridamant and Orontes, two Bro- 
« thers by a ſecond Marriage, were left very 
ce rich by their Father's laſt Will and Teſta- 
«© ment. They could not agree in ſharing! 
ce their Eſtates, and were ſo obſtinately bent 
<<, one againſt the other, that to provide for 
«, their common Intereſt againſt Clitauder 
(their elder Brother by a former Marriage) 
ce, vas the very leaſt of their Care. He very 
ce dextrouſly ſoments their Quarrel, and keeps 
them from minding the Deſign he has upon 
«them, by | pretending he expected nothing 
« dut a {mall Gratuity by the Accommoda- 
“tions, which he daily propoſes, but never 
« urges home to them. In the mean time he 
*<, gains upon the Judges, and all others, who | 
* were intruſted with this Affair; he 2 


procures 
« the. Will to be cancelld, and becomes Ma- 
« ſter of. all:that Efate he pretended he would 
| FTI 


& have 


2 a * 
N 1 e 
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is own Pre adice.” 
This Fable 3 is 2 Rational and Probable. Fu- 
and the Action 1s only 
rticular, and the Families ordinary, it is 
d in Ce. For * Ariſtotle 
60 Feng 15 Counck Foets invent both the 
In order to make s an Aliitede Connick | 
ſome Girl or andther thould have been 
romi 
Fes put the Father. 9 altering his Deſign, 
and he ſhould have oblig d her to have married 
22 .the leaft Fancy. And here the 
rt mig ht Poor been carried on very 
: The Fifi might be fo diſguis'd under the 
Truth hi Hiſtory, that thoſe who are ignorant 
made no Hction. But the better to carty on 
this Diſguiſe, ſearch muſt be made in 
feign d Action might either Probably or Really 
have happend; and then muſt the Action be 


e have gratified. Ks Brothers with, though to 
%; | bur becaiiſe the Names. are feien'd a» 
either a an Epick nor Tragick Fable; and can 
* pn} the Things. 
4 
ed to CBtdnder ; but the Will ſhould 
LID « theſe two rich Coxcombs, . for whom 
. det pleas d. But to re- 
ok the Poet's Art would believe that had 
ory 
for the Names of ſome Fea whom this 
5 8 under theſe known n un ſuch 
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36 as alter nothiog of the Eſſence 
- either of the _—_ or the Marat: 'As In the 
_ following Example. | 1 


th 


ng. hs the War "Ki Piikp the Fat Tad kth 
< the Flemings in Year 1302, he ſent "out 
e his Army under the Sn of Nobert 
<« Earl of ares his General, "and Ralph of 
© Neſte: his Conſtable... When the) were ah, 


© thePlain of Courtray in ſight of the Enem 
© the Conſtable ſays, "Twas ſo eafie to ftarpe 
© them, that it would be adviſeable not to 
« « bazard the Lives of ſo m ave Men. g- 
Ain ſuch vile and de icabls Fellows. 
Earl very haughtily reje&s this' Advice, 
* a ding him with Cowardice and Tr IRA 


« Ws will Pos replies the 1 ina Ra 

ch of us Das the moſt ; alty and Fr - 

« very :- And with that away he rides” ag 

* towards the Enemy, Alt all the Fr 

* Cavalry after him. This Precip e 
rom 


cc the Duſt they rais d, hinder d' them 


« « diſcovering a large and deep River, beyond 

which the Flemnngs were, poſted. The 
French were miſera ly caſt A's in the Tor- 
'E rent. At this Loſs the Infantry were (6 
4 ſtartled, that th ſuffer'd themſelves to be 
& cut in pieces by the Enemy.” © 

*Tis by this means that the 2 Ediom ma ba 1 
ſome Agreement with the Truth it ſelf, 
the Precepts of the Art do not contradict bw 


another, though they order us to begin by 


1 ning an * and then adviſe us to draw 
As for the Hckion and Fa- 


i, 


e 


25 1 % 
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Ws, it Lighifies littls whether the-Perſons- are 


: Dogs,- or Orontes and 1 Robert: 
4A dai, and the Earl of Neſte, or laſtiy Achil- 


tes and Agamenmon. [x I fit 
.- Tis time we ſhould now * it in its 
juſt Extent under the two la es in the 
Ihad. It is too narrow for an Epopea under 
the former Mme. 


: 


1 


e the Fable of the Iliaud-. 


n £1.35 49753543 2 WITS £0 
THE Fable of the 112d, at the bottom, is 

1 nothing elſe but that which 1 juſt now - 
propos d. I will treat of it here at large, be- 
cauſe I cannot give you a- greater Light into— 
this Doctrine, than by the Practice of Homere- - 
'Tis'the moſt exact Model of the Epo, and? 
the moſt uſeful Abridgment of all the Precept -E 
of this Art; ſince in Truth, Ariſtotis himſelt- 
has extracted them out of the Works of this 
great Poet. | 2 Mes rh l "M6. "> 12793 
In every Thing: which 2 Man undertakes- 
with Deſign, the End he propoſes to himſelſ 
is always the- firſt Thing Which occurs in- his 


Mind; and upon which he arounds the whole 
Work, and all its Parts. Thus, ſince the: H- 
Nick Poem: was invented to form the Manners- 

—5˙ or 


23 — — hg all the reſt, 


4 Monfier Boffuls Treatiſe CR Vl. 
ef Mew 'is by chis Giſt View che Poer ought. 


1 

Tbe Shoot-aven wad. of Venues and Viees 

in general. The Inſtructions n 
all Ages. 


per for all Sorts of People, 
proper for Sms of Pape, a to his own 
ſees: his own. 


and the Neceſſities 
upon this account that: 


Nation lie under. "Tis 
He makes choice of ſome piece of Morality, 


| and fitteſt he can imagine: 
Roan 2 preſs this home, he makes 


leſs 


my of £ Reaſoning than of the force of Inſi- 
accommodating himſelf to the 

take dle and Ah in che of his Audi— 

ence, and to which in the general ou 

to be commended in them. Let us — 

how Homer has acquitted himſelf in all theſe 


| He faw the Gradions, for whom he deſign 4 
—.— e e Eck . Body 
8 was A 

a — 2 its Form of Government 

And yet theſe 

diſtinc States were very often oblig'd to unite 

together in one Body againſt their common 

Enemies. And here we have two very diffe- 

vent ſorts of Government, ſuch as cannot be: 

very well comprehended in one Body of Mora- 
and in one ſingle Poem. 

te Bon than has: maide two: 4 Rink Rabies 

ef eros. The One is for all Greece united: 

into. one Body, but compos d of Parts inde- 

1 . 


1 

aer is, for each a. 
og the former: 8 E 
8 0 the firſt " To as erte. l 
5 $f many Tod ixpe 


n. or. rather in the A 4 
dependent Scates : xperience _ 
ways, made it a That there is no- 
59 ing ke a duc kerle and 2 right . 
ing between Perſons to make che 
5 on by 
t ſeveral Generals to proſper. And on the 
de other hand, an univerſal Miſunderſtanding, 
* the Ambition of a General, and the Un- 
« der- Officers refuſi ing to ſubmit, have always 
& been the infallible and inevitable Bane of 
© theſe Confederacies. All forts of States, 
and in particular the Grecians, have dearly. 
jene d this Truth. So that the moſt uſe- 
fa and the ' moſt neceſſary Inſtructions that 
could be give n them; was, to lay before their 
Eyes the Loſs which both the People and the 
Princes themſelves ſufferd by the Ambition 
| and Diſcord of theſe Iaft, 
| Homer then has taken for the Foundation of 
kis Fable this great Truth; viz. That a Miſ= 
: underſtanding between Princes is the Ruin of” 
Þ the! ir own States, I ſing ( fays he) the An- 
7182 of a es ih. 7 to the Gre- 
of fo many Heroes 


te Beatz mo by the Diſcord pt) long 
2. Aamenmmom 3 and this Prince.” 5 


* 


neee 


Fully known, 
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But that this Truth may be com 
there is need of a ſecon 
it. For it may be queſtion'd, Whether Ns 2 


Conſequences. which ſcored. x Quarrel were 


_ © cauſed. by that Quarrel ; and whether a ri 
_ VUnderſtandin g does re-adjuſt thoſe Ae 
r 


which Diſcord has. put out of Order: That is 
to 7 theſe Aﬀent ted: States. muſt” be repre- 
ſented firſt as labouring under a Miſunderſtand- 
ing, and the ill Conſequences thereof; and. 
— 10 as United and Victorious. 
1 us now ſee how he has diſpos d of theſe. 
in one General Action. 
Ting ia c Princes, independant on one ano- 


* ther, were united: againſt a Common Ene-. 


4 my. He, whom they had. Elected their Ge- 


4 neral, offers an Affront to the moſt Valiant. 


e of all the Confederates. This offended; 
©. Prince was fo far provok d, that. he with- 
ce drew himſelf, and. obſtinately refuſed ta» 


fight for the Common Cauſe. This Miſun- 


oy dertanding gives the Enemy ſo much Ad- 
vantage, that-the Confederates are very near 
quitting their Deſign very diſionourably- 
He himſelf who is withdrawn is not exempt 
« © from ring, in the Misfortunes he brought. 

<-upon. his Allies. For having permitted his 
ec 3 Friend: to ſuccour them in à great 
A . Neceſſity, this Friend is kill'd” by the . 

© mies General. Thus being both made wiſer 

© at their own. Coſt, they are reconcil d- And 
then this Valiant Prince gets the Victory, 
'% - and reyenges. his. own. Wrongs by Killing: 
W. 


ws 


Bog tits 


ce with ds hin 

Da, M. Ff 6555 -4 nad ber the; "os 
is is the fiſt Platform of the Poem, and” | 

the Fdion, which reduces into one important 

and uni de 


Aale all the P iculars upon. 
which it Si 50 an 


"i the nen Rade it muß be Tet obo. 
7 Circumſtances of Times, Flacer, 
ons ; that is, to fa, If = owe would come 
up to the 4 „ dur Mafters, we muſt. 
r for ſome ns already kaown by. H 
ftory,.. or other ways, by whom we may. with. 
Probability ehe . the Perſonages of oy | 
Fable. Homer has made choice of the pe | 
: Troy, and feign d. that this Adios, ha 
ere. _ He has given the Name of 4 
4 valiant and as Phantom; that 175 5 7 
memmom to his General, that of Hor to the 
Enemies Commander, and others to the reſt; 
as is to be ſeen in His Poem. 


Beſides, he was oblige. . to accommodate- 
| himſelf te to the Manners, Cuftoms, and Genius 


of the Greeks his Auditors, the better to make 
them attend. to the Inſtruction of his 7 5 
and to gain their Approbation by praiſingg 
them, as far as the Faults he muſt of neceſſit 
make his Perſonages fall into, would admit. 
He admirably diſcharges all the Duti by 
making theſe Brave Princes, and thoſe Vidto- 
Baus People to be Grecians, and the Fathers 
of. doe ke. had a Mind to Commend: - 
But in that Length: and Extent . which is 
given: to- theſe: Fables, if we would not ſtuff 


5 a * 
by a s up 
hn — 
0 - 


Pony 


. Moſt 


T its ade sf, aſcquentsy "hs fo 5 
in the Subject befor, e not 128 
know, that A good U 

78 to de maintain d Tg 
is likewiſe very dl to, 
4 happens any Davizon, to. 
be taken, that | It be ki © from the Enemies 


Knowledge, that ſo they ignorant of 
Advantage, may not venture to make uſe uſe of 
210 che ſecond p Hed this Ceres 3s 

but countetfeit, e in D Ae one 
ſhould never preſs the Enemy too 8 nor 
oblige them to make uſe of all t orces: 
For this would diſcover the Weakneſs that 
hy 5 to be conceal d from them. 

i ſodæ of Patroclus does even to Ad- 
inte tniſh us with theſe two Inſtru- 
ions. For when he appear d in the Arms of 
Achilles, the Trojans, whs. took him for A. 
chilles himſelf, now reconciled and re-unite 
to the Confederates, gave and quitte 
the Advantages they had over the 3 
But Patroclus, who ſhould have been content- 
ed with this Succeſs, preſſes upon HeFor. too 
boldly, and by obliging him to fight, diſco- 
vers that it was not the true Arbilles that was 
clad in his Armour, but a much more feeble 
mm So that Hector * e 


5 — 5 
ee 


Look L. bee 5 


the Alvantages which the 7 had toff 
noun fag Conceſe that Was recon- 


d. 

Tis by fix fore of Eee thar his get 
Poet has fill'd his Poem with Inſtructions ſo 
excellent for their Deſign, and whereby he has 
merited thoſe Praiſes which - otle, Horace, 
1 2 5 en. Ne 50 upon 


6 1 * 54 2 
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CHAP. IX. 


Ac | ariſon of the Fable © the Vlad, 
DT ah the of Be N 


Tk „ AA 

a 182 true — e Lam 

. etaphorical or Figurativ 
da oper and Natural ; and rae rhe Send bs 
the ſame, as when we give the Name of Fa- 
bles to. the Fidions  eAſop: I ſhall here 
draw a Parallel between the Fable of the Ilad, 
and 3 which I have already men- 
won . 

Firſt then I ſay, that the Moral Teuth and 
Inſtruction is apparently the ſame in both. 
 e4/op and Homer would have us learn, that 

2 Miſunderſtanding between thoſe of th | 

Party, expoſes. them to the Inſults of their 
Rui and their own. Ruin: And = 


18 353.41 
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renn en no ant nan 
The Fifjon is likewiſe the ſame. Both, 
have feign'd a Confederacy of ſeveral Perſons 
together, for the Maintenance and Defence of 
their Intereſt againſt the Common Enemy. 
Again, both have: feign d. ſome Diſtrubance 
that happen d at firſt in this Union; and that 
thoſe who quarrell'd met with an equal ſhare. 
of Misfortune. Laſtly, both have reſtor'd to 
the Party of theſe United Perſons, the Con- 
cord and Victory which was the conſequence 
of their Re- union. 2 
Theres nothing remains now but to give 
Names to thoſe feign d Perſons: © As for the 
Nature of the Fable, it matters little whether 
the Names of Beaſts or of Men be made uſe 
of. Homer has made choice of theſe laſt; 
and has given the Quality of Kings to his Per- 
ſonages. He has call'd them Achilles, Apa- 
- rnammon, Hector, Fatroclus, and has expreſſed 
by the name of Greci ans, that Intereſt which 
the Confederates were oblig d to maintain. 
Aſop in his- way, has given the Names of 
Beaſts to all his Perſonages: The Dogs are the 
Confederates, . the Wolf is their Enemy, and 
he has called the Sheep, what the Poet has 
term d: the Grecian, n. 
One fays, © That whilſt the * Confederate 
cc Kings quarrell d, Hector their Enemy makes 


* Delirant reges plectuntur achivi. Her. Ep. 2. 
. _ havock. 


4 L.. 


dem. Ky 


N. Nek. 


bel 22 


* « havack of.the poo FEcLans,, v 

Ao Folly 2 ert Princes? ER when. 
« te Alli 1 55 5 iber Re. 
& uh hitec, the y Put He might and AR 
cc him 45 31] for | 

The ather, 2 the very _ FAIR 
© the Dogs did bite and tear 52 another, he 
« Wolf broke in upon the Sheep: And when 
«the 149 _ IT 8 2 unte 


ere clin 
be N a eee — 
bt 5 8 55 0 0 PR this 1 2 


why, one! is 10 85 or leſs a Fable than the : 
with her. Horace calls the Niad a Fable, tho 
the e the are Human; {juſt as t he Stories of 
Se. a Tip thles under 430 Names of 

> The Frogs, and the 


a — 1 out his Fable by Ka | 
Harangues, by Deſcriptions, by Similitudes, | 
and by particular Actions: In like manner, 
might one amplify that of op without | 

ſpoiling it. One need only relate what pro- 
vok d Ane Dog F to quarrel, and | to deſtribe 
the riſe of the Ang with all its Cixcam- 
ſtances: To make fine Deſcriptions of the 
Plain where the Sheep were feeding, and of 
fome neighbouring Foreſt, which ſervd the 


La 


* + Fabula Paridis. narretur propter a 
Grzcia ls ue Par colliſa duello. TIhid.. 155 
$73 


. me, — _ 
- e 


w their, 
oe; 0 500 


go: ſhould not w 
t 
of tele Hera, 7 1 705 
| bis Dalles from, fe and and 0 [the 
joan ould ve 1 5 1 Urol Ling From 
leffial Dog, and rug | - 
DE EEO 
3 t He | 
well e, e che Park 0 . of 


and the Folly „ | 
EE Prot of this da 

an 7 7 0 ſo, Thong 89s „here 
unite 


farther to engage 
ven in this OF "Wy bs divide he Odds 


into Parties. Fer the Gods have. as much to 
do in the Repub ck of eAſop, as in the States 
of Homer ; 'wienels . Zupater, who was ſo far 
concern'd. as to appoint Kings over the Com- 
th of the Frops... * | 
| 2 Be] 
i pe 
f Expr n{wer it, 
DI has > 


FE S& * 21 a v4 


= 


— „Edita — reat mihi Charta libellis, 
po phi, an Fe ExnpntbanG. Marcia, 
4 \ K $114 -1 a! 
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755 * aue alle 4. 2. . 


For this Ene Epithet for a Dog, e due, 
a + moaned ovght by no means to be - 
mitted. 
In. ſhort, Homer 4 Khewiſe: reſemble 
Eſap, in that he as well as the other had a 
3 to make the Beaffs ſpeak in the 
erſon of  XKanthus the Horſe of Achilles. 
We conclude then, that the Name of Fable: 
which is given to the Fable of the Iliad, and 
Fon of val is neither Equi uaaa nor Ana 


w0us and equally 7 
= 22 the Gases which — an Ae 


rence between them, do by r affect 
either the-Foundation, the Nature, or the . 
ſence of the Fable, but only conſtitute the dif- 
Een My 
be Rational, | Probable, „ 1 | 
mird with Dromvtees, wer ras arr 
—_— will 2 an — 
If it has not nn 
ee T e 


3 ls. kh AD 


. 1 d 
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20 8.0% 620792 01 d ie ene 
* E Odyſſeis was not deſign d as the 11tad, 
Ito inſtruc all the States of Greece join 
and confederated in one Body, but for each 


State in particular. A State is compos d of 


two Parts; The Head which com is me 
felt, and the Members vhich obey make · up 


the other. There are Inſtructions requiſite for 


the Governour, and ſome likewiſe neceſſary 
for the Subjedt : For him to rule well, and 
for them to be rul d by him. a 

There are two Vertues neceſſary to one in 
Authority; Prudence to order, and Care to put 


in Execution the Orders he has given. Ihe 


Prudence of a Politician is not acquird but by 


a long Experience in all ſorts of Buſineſs, and 
14 


ſuaintance with all the different 
vernments and States. The Care 


Forms of 


of the Execution ſuffers not him that has or- 


der d it, to rely upon others, but it requires 
his own Preſence ; ond Kings who are abſent 
from their States are in danger of loſing them, 


. and give way to great Diſorders. 


Theſe two Points might be eaſily united in 
one and the ſame Man. A King abſent 


Die mihi Muſa viram captæ poſt tempora Tro- 


j. Qui Mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes. 


Ar. Poet. 


from 


| ſolves to be 


Book l. of the Epick Poem. As 


te from his Kingdom viſits the Cotes of ſeve- 
& ral Princes, where he learns the Cuſtoms of 
ce different Nations. From hence there natu- 
ce rally ariſes a vaſt number of Incidents,” of 
“ Dangers, and of Paſſages, that are very uſe- 
ce ful for a Political Inſtrudion: And on the 
« other ſide, this Abſence gives way to the Diſ- 
< orders which happen in his own Kingdom, 
© and which end not till his Ri whoſe 


1 ſole Preſence - can re-eſtabliſh: all I 


Thus the Abſence of a King is the fie and 
has the ſame effect in this Fable, . ee 


in” had in the forme. 


The Subject have Tarce any need: but of 
ne general u, - which is to ſuffer theme 
govern d by, and to obey Faithful- 
ly ſome Reaſon or other which ſeems to them 
contrary to the Orders they have received. It 
were eaſie to join this to what we have already 
ſaid, by beſtowing on this Wiſe and Induſtri- 
ous Prince ſuch Subjects, as in his - abſence 
would obey, not the Qudery they recetv d, but 
what appear d- to them more reaſonable: And 
by demonſtrating from the Misfortunes | this 
Diſobedience draws upon them, the Evil Con- 
ſequences which almoſt infallibly attend theſe 
ar Conducts, which are diſtinct from 


the general Notion of him who ought to Go- 


Vern. 
But as tis neceſſary that the Princes i in the 
* Aiad ſhould be Cholerick i and 'Quarrelſome t 


— ä. — 
7 Ira guldem c commun iter crit utt e Hr. 
| So 


6 ee, Tere x 


in the Fable: of the Odyſſets 

e-ſhould be 
in the Fr 

ought to be abſent = 


So tis 
that the chi 
Prudent. This raifes a 
becauſe this P. 
the two Neaſons 


— — Brie be eanmioe bd 


from his 0wn Home without 
rr 


Country. 
It is true, 
7 ties as ſufficiently excuſe the Prudence of a Po- 


But ſuch 2 Neceſſity is a Thing im- 


enough gh to ſuppiy Matter ſor another 
—_ have deen Vicous. + To 


m, and this Mult Made of the Anton 
b 


firſt this and the de 
Hero muſt be digjoin'd from the Poem: oy 


in the ſecond Place, 
oblig'd.to abſent himfelf for a Reaſon antece- 
dent. oy Action, and diſtinct from the Fu- 
bie; he ought not fo embrace this Opportunity 
of of infroding him; and fo abſent himſelf 
m his own Government. For 
at this — his Abſence would have been ſtill 
voluntary, and one might with Reaſon lay to 
his Charge, the Diſorders which might have 
ha d thereon, 
hus in the Conſtitution of the Fable the 
e not to take for his Action, and for 
the Foundation of his Poem, the Prparture of 


F from his own Country, nor his vo- 
luntary 


d, Which att 
| © Effential to the Fable; and which: conſtitute 


a Thet is King fold never lov bis own | 
Gans ans mieficiies fh Metall 


the Hero having been 


aw. i 


N . [ofthe Epick Bo * 


Sax In in any, * P uM 
22155 againſt iy 
18 1s 1 55 firſt A ies the Poet gives 
. Bee app at” 1 n 2 A. 
n the ſide of the Sea, 
' which v Tan! in E E yes he looks u 
the | that had 1 27 5 Bim ſd lon 
from returning. home, and viſiting 15 oe 


NT la hy fince this font d Delay ha Ki 
orc” g 

thing in it is moſt Natural and Uſual to 

ſach as make Voyages by Sea: Homer bas ju- 

diciouſly made chotce of, a Prince whoſe Kings, 

dom was in an Ifland. 

We fee then how "he has e, all this, 
Action, Ming his Her: F Years,, 
becauſe he ſtobd in need of 6 may many to e 

i in Prudence and Poli ö 

A Prince had been obli Þ forſake hi 
© Native Country and to bead an „ 
= 4 his Sab eds in in 2 bern f tnt pedition. 

this 


4 oriouſly perform aan, ap 6 he? 
was for marching Home 
© zocuil have conducted his fis Sehe 
© ſpite of all the Attempts, which his ae 
© nels to return Home aga 1 par him upo 


% There are cal Te which him by the 
a a for. opera ears together, 2 caſt him 
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4 & ,panions, not always followin; 


ee ea 
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© Eye-witneſs of. the 


4 5 


# — 
W e C20 ris tries very di 


© ment. In the Dangers he was | 


on ww: 
122 E ay 


iſh'd through their 919 
Se of his 


| | 0 abuſe his Ablenxe, and rail 115 ra 14 


orders at Home. © They — ſume Fa 6 rod 


Queen to c ou 
er | Hushand, and indule ge 5 in 


| 72 «al theſe Violences- fo mitch the” more, be- 


&'rauſe the e Lens perſwaded he 18 208. 
C 


t Q returns di 
0 9955 128 


a 25 Bi party > Loyal. 


tſhes- them according 
& 4 20 reſtores to the Ilan fl 
de « and ning bl which PT 


& to "As Fra Re Fir 72 * boat 
lexve Sos a5. | 
TIE Fi 25 54 wh gg makes 


Fable, lee of Fa Ech Bo 
2 — 5 e who 71 not an Eye to what. 


reat Di ſorder: 


i dons t 


So the princi A Ben n 5 8 e moſt ſſential 


one, is the of the Hero. This fills al- 
—— — fred not only this-bodily - 


Abſence laſted ſeveral Years, but even when 


270 Tetukh'd, be does not diſcoyer him- 
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: by: only one Prince, 
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ne. This Inſtruction has two Parts, as 
each of Homers had. The: firſt comprehends 

the Misfortanes which attend a Tyrannical and 
Violent Reign : And the ſecond the Happineſs, 
which is the Conſequence of a mild Govern- 
ment. Homer has plac'd both the Parts of 
each Fable in one and the ſame Perſon, Achil- 
les at firſt is at Variance with the Confede- 
rates, and afterwards is Reconcil d to them: 
_ Ulyſſes is abſent from home, and at laſt re- 

turns thither: And in all this there is nothi 
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Ih be Neceſlity of reducing all theſe Things 
into ane Body, and under the Allegories of a 
Angle Action, makes it appear how great a 

difference there is between the Deſigns of Ho- 

nir, and that of Virgil: And that if the La- 

tin Pret did imitate the Greek, yet the Appli- 
cation of it is ſo remote and difficult, that it 
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bas made of all theſg Matters; and the 
Tal Fitt:on, which together with the Truths 
it diſguiſes, makes up the Fable and Life of 
the Poem. | 276 $I" 
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Ruin of a mighty State, and make Choice 
* of him to be the Maintainer of their Reli- 
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one, that has a Mind do be n Poet, „ have 
Humer before him Night and Day: And he 
propaſes the Achilles of Homer with all the 
Vices, and all the Defects he imputes to him, 
as à great Exemplar for others * follow: 
7 He would have him be cholerick, I. 
one who knows * e but hag 
his Reaſon at his 8 Point. | 
"Fis true, to theſe Qualities he has joined 
Vigilancy and Zeal to carry on an Enterprize. 
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1 The Poetical Aion then is neither ſingular 
nor biftorical, but general and allegorical : 
Tis nor:what Alahiniddy' bus has done, but tis in 
general what any one elſe ought to have Me 
upon the like Gccaſiun. 
Ii a material Point wo takit-notiae, that a 
Thing muſt be done after one way or other, 
for its being either abſolutely or for its 
being only ble, no matter, whether it be 
good or ba Xenophon has feigned the Acti- 
ons of his Cyrus i in the firſt way; and ſo have 
all the Poets, who in imitation of him have 
undertaken to deſcribe the Actions of à great 
Prince panzgyrica/ly. On the other hand, the 
"8 Heauba of Seneca ſhould not have made ſuch 
KA fine Reflections upon the Deſtruction of Troy, 
and the Death of Not but theſe Refic- 
Qions —— are very juſt and uſeful; 
but only tis not probable, that a Woman 
ing under ſuch:a weighr of Afflictions, n 
have fuch Thoughts, as were only becoming 
art Tranquillity of a great Philoſopher, who 
r 
theſe ancient Times, + | 
Nis in this laſt Senſe, that orders 
Poets to feign . as they ei- 
therprobebly « or neceflarily ought'to have z ou 
If there fill remains any doußt what he means 
dy this Expreſſion, tis very eaſie to give an 
2 1 Solution of it. One need only conſider 


| nſtance of an + hat is and 
: Kagel ef, greateſt 'of * 


vs 'Tis that * the Ihad. Without doe 
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is Divine. 


Fer has made him. 18 that wherein Ari- 
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Book 1. of he pick Poam, 


he: knew. that the Aion of, abi 
Choice of by Homer, * is the 
Hero, fo to t 5 
n — — 
t 8 0 | 
IE AN 


He is then perledtly of. the 3 Mind wi 
. Horace, who would have Achilles, 
as cholerick, paſſionate, and unjuſt ; juſt as 


fotle is more inftrutive than Horace, is his 
Method of giving Names to the. Perſonages, 
le dei in Poem. . For how 
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could 
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whas' Foo — Ne icy in the Compal 
oat, when he ſays, 


nes we den — known-AQi- 
ons 3 the beſt way is to make — thew, 
; theſs real Circumſtances 

and wa bl, and tothe 


1 1 5 dou from than il the Age 

| Ble 2 ng. to t ; | 
Th vm: ers the feign'd Action 

more probable, and may likewiſe make it look 

like. true Hiſtory. | Beſides, Ariſtotle had ſaid, 
that the Poet in giv 4 90 Names to 

_ *Perfons; © wh he made 

-* ſhould take al Care to matte his Fiction 


robable. 
. This Precept is capable of another Meaning, 
. which daes not r seg e been 
aid, but rather confirms the Doctrine which I 
propoſed : 'Tis nv vx. 04 Oy you 
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and true, and 2e fei 


me Thing 


nennen DT” 2 


home, 1 the Satyrt, - the 


E have feigned aa Riot ei th 
“ moderate, you muſt not repreſent tha ch, 
we var roo ers oþ tha Nane of 4- ; 
in, y T | 
re empers. FRY 
In this Doarine, we thall with teu 
mere Wich three forts: ob Actions which. tha 
Pocts make uſe of. ——— 
and the Names of tho Beans) ae, 

ar invented by the 


Poet. The * ; make uſe of this fort. 
" the Freon bor > Things and the Numes 


re feignad and invented by the Poet; and 


| his is the Praftice-of Comedians We have 


hid down an Inſtance thereof in the Fable we 
made: uſe of under the Names of Orontes, 
Pridnmant, and Chitander. In the third. fort, 
NE hs e 
not. They are noted ei or by 
ſome Tradition or other. This 1. ores 


the Fable we propoſed- under the Names of 


Robert Earl of Artois, and Ralph Count 
Nefle,, We might ay the ſame of the Il 
the Odyſſers, and the e-Enead. This ſort © 


Action is proper for T ragedy,, and the E- 


need we feign Inſtances to prove theſe 
nes,” or ſeek for them in Greece' and old 
Para fee we have — Len Fry 
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hy . — dane, Treatiſe © can 


nal. After he had informed us that the Fav. 


tical Action is not 
n had -explai 
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© what is probable, he then gives his Actors 
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lar Things. But in ragedy 
| 6: ora Tune e This 
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L „ which" are daily to be feen in the 
OT . 12 4 1 Mgr; | 
This Doctrine of tle is fo i 

N 3 


but 


and 

what 
he means by theſe Terms, as we obſerved at 
the beginning -of this Chapter, 0 bis: Boes 


Fah 
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e This in Comedy is 
& after the Poet has 


— For 
Fable, upon 


« hat Names he Plcaſea: And he does not 


& as the Satyriſts _ of - particu- 
y they make — 
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been done, 


5 & without. all 


de ble. Let in ſome 
& one or two known Names, 

are feigned. Nay, in ome other there is | 
| et not one known Name: 
8 Agathon, dall d Tü F FLOWER, 
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as his firſt * Precept in the 
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«makes us re eee 
de poſſible ; for Things that have never yet 


«ſible : Bor abt — been already done, is 


9 reve have been done, had it been ĩ mpoſſi - 


and all the reſt 
as in the Tra 
9 


%. the Names as well as Things, are — 
« and verge Aud. = it ame off with 
&« Applauſe,” wn) , TY 


<4 = Famous as our v Subject is, Ar: s we cite 


the Tragiet Fublæ. Nor is this a wreſting ol 
the Fei ſince this great Maſter -lays it down 
Epopea, That we 
ought to Prepare the Fable "thoreef as for Tra- 


5 to be obſervid, that to make the thing 


_ probable; and to perſwade Men of its F 


lity, from its having been done already, Ari- 


Kalle orders us to put the Fable not under 
known Action, but only under known Names. 


This makes good what we before alledged, vir. 
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we are not obliged t0 think pal 
; ſince it would. | 
ragedies, there is but. 


Akute ſays an this Paſſage," concerning | 
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- 


ok + Aiſtotie himſelf. 
PR We conclude then that Homer in his Pra- 


that he did not undertake to rehearſe any par- 
ticular Action of Achilles or Ulyſſes. He 
made his Fable, and laid the Deſign of his 
Poems, withont ſo much as thinking on theſe 
Princes; and afterwards, he did them the Ho- 
nour to beſtow- their Names on the Heroes he 
had feignd. 1 


— 
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ard weir's i radu, J cordilemt i 
Holnuois 3rounTe. iam rn P. c. 9. 
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do not indeed read of this Quatrel between 
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Fiffories of che Trojan War we. 


In other 


Achiller and Ap amenmon, wich Homer hag 
taken for rhe Sobjet-Matter of his [Bad > 
And what is no leſs conſiderable is, that this 
very Deſign and Action which the Poet hag 
form's under the Name of Achille at tha 
Siege of Troy, might with the ſame Frababi- 
It have went under the Name of Thdews,' 
Capaneus, or any other at the Seve of The- 
hes, One might have made Adra tha 
General, and given him fome occaſion of ex- 
-- 41:07 Mc i} mangraidce « 
He, by withdrawing into his Tent only for a 
few Days, might have given the The-bans 
ſome Advantage; over his Party. Afterwards 


one might have made this furious Perſon re- 


turn to his Duty: And then fighting with the 
reſt, he might have gain d the Victory to his 
own Side, and revrengd in one ſingle Day, 
the Affront and Loſs they had ſuffer d the three 


or four Days before: And this is all we con- 


tend for in the Hiad. 

The ſame might be ſaid of Ulyſſes. All 
the Adventures we read of him in the rot 
ſats,, might with altogether as much Proba- 
biltty have been rehears'd under the Name 


ol any other Prince returning from an Ex- 


pedition. For the better Proof of which, 
we need only caſt an Eye upon the Platform. 
which Ariſtotle himſelf has left us thereof: 
And tis as follows. = os. 


x © a 


Vol. I. E 2 «KA. 


the cholerick Nature of Capaneus, * - 
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x « A Man is abſent from: his own. home 


# & for ſeveral Years. Neptune. fecutes.him; 
1M deſtroys all his Retinue, Zo only he 9 9 


« ſelf eſcapes. In the mean time his N 


eis in diſorder, his Eſtate is made away wi 


cc by his Wife's Suitors, and his Son is plot- 
© ted againſt. But at laſt, after many Lo 
ct at Sea, he returns home, - diſcovers himſelf 
© to his Friends, conceals himſelf from others, 
ce ſets all Things to rights again, and puts his 


Enemies to Death. This (concludes Ari- 


« ftotle) is all that is proper, the Epiſodes 
* make up the reſt.” This, in my Mind, 
3 us abſolutely ſuch an Idea of a Fable as 

propoſed: And in this Model Let ſeems 


to have as little to do as any other. 


But after the Model is pitch d upon, f —_ 
Action invented, and the Names given, then, 


if thqſe whoſe Names are borrow'd have done 


any known Actions, the Poet ought to make 


uſe of them, and to accommodate theſe true 


Circumſtances to his own Deſign. With theſe 


he muſt fill his Epiſodes, and from theſe he 


- 
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"ſhould draw all the Advantages poſſible, accor- 
ding to the Rules of Art. Thus Ari ſtotle 


xe Names are pitch d u . 
He therefore tranſgreſſes the Precepts of A. 
riſtotle, and the Prattic2 of Homer, and ſpoils 
the Eſſence of the Epick Fable in particular, 
as well as of other Fables in general, who be- 
gins by looking for his Heros in ſome Hiſtory 


or other, and andertakes to rehearſe a particu> , 


lar Action this Heroe has done, as we fee in 
Silius Rtalicus; Lucan, Statius, and in the 
Authors of the Adventures of Hercules. and 
Tbeſeus, which Ar:ftotle takes notice of. They 
did not make any general or univerſal P at- 
form without Names, but made it altogether 
ſingular. For how could any one write like 
Sillus, without thinking on the particular 
Action and Name of Hannibal? Call him as 
much as yon will, in your Platform, a Certain 
Man, yet ftill this Certain Man is determi» 
'nately. Hunnibal. You are ſo far from taking 
away his Name, that after you have once 
nam d him, you afterwards uſe a Pronoun or 
ſome other Word which ſignifies him, inſtead 
of the Term Hannibal, which you are loath to 
repeat. Thus Ariſtotls does not order the 
Names to be taken away (which can never be 
done) but he only orders to feign an Action 
without Names, to make it at rt univerſal, 
as he inſtances in the Odyſſezs and Ipbi- 


E 3 CHAP, 
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ives no Orders for making the Eprſodes till 


"1 
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07 the Real 177i ons, the Recitals 
| wheres are Fables. 8 


a great deal of Difference MA 
2 and a downright Lye ; and be- 
tween a Thing's being Probable, att its bei 
19 more than Probable. The Poet is order d 
to fergn, but no body deſires him to tell Lyes. 
1 He is told, that he is oblig'd to Probability, 
| and not to Truth ; but no one ſays, that the 
| Probability he is oblig d to by his Art is in- 
l dere with the Truth. The Truth of an 
br AQion does not give him the Name of P 
nor does it rob him of it: And, as Ari 
13 Mays, an Author is as much a Poet, though 
18 the luci dent a he relates did really happen: Be- 
F . <auſe whatſoever has been done, is capable of 
| all the Frobability, and all the Eg be bh, which 
1 the Art requires, and of being ſuch as ought 
| to he farrn'd. 
| This © ſo little an Alteration in the 
Nane 1 Things, that even ebe Author wk 4 


— 


» _ 4 ev d ve U de wor 
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" Ariſt, 
Fable 
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Fable is not always ſutisſſed with making a 
bare Narration of the Action he feigns, but 
ſometi mes ſets it off with all the Truth tis 
capable of. Anciently this was very coton; 
and I might produce the whole Hiſtory of the 
Old Tefamem, all the Hiftorical Truths 
were fo many | Fablos, or Farables 
_ divinely i -which repreſeut A 
cally to us the Doctrine and the Truths which, 
the Author: of chem has fince diſcovered _ 
us. 
But ins concerning our; folven rich; Ge- 
- ered Things, we know what a Father did to 
e his Children to Unity. Ie might 
"has only told them, that a Man very enger 
of breaking all the Arrows in his Qui ver, 
rie d to ſnap them all in pi at once; but 
after many fruitleſs Trials, he was forcd to 
- part themy and then breaks them one after a- 
nother without the leaſt Trouble. He might 
have related a Thing chat was falſe, and only 
- probable. But he Ka ſomething. more: He 
put a bunHe of Rods, tied cloſe together, in- 
to the Hands of each of his Children, and bid 
them ſee if they could break them: They uſed 
their utmoſt Endeavour, but to little Purpoſe. 
Then he gave them the Rods one by one, and 
the weakeſt of theſe young Creatures broke 
en eaſily. The Fruch of this Matter of 
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Le not at all deſtroy the Naturs of the 
FCertorius made uſe of the fame Artifice to 
- his Soldiers. He order'd the Tails of a couple 
of Horſes to be pull'd off before them. At 
laſt came a weak old Fellow, and did it with 
| eaſe, pulling off the Hairs one after another; 
__ whilſt a luſty Fellow had harafs'd himſelf to no 
©  _ Purpoſe, becauſe he took up too many Hairs 
| at a time. When a Recital is made of this 
true Action, one tells as exact a Fable, 28 
when one mentions the Fable of the Iliad, 
that of e£/op's Dogs, or any other of that 
Luthor, wherein is neither Truth nor Proba- 
bility. ; ; wry | 
oY 1 true this Act ion of ,Sertor:us was feignd 
before it was true, and this General did begin 
to form his Fable by the Moral, which is, (as 
I faid) the common way of forming Fables. 
But here I add, that the True Ad ion may 
precee l the Fable, The Example of Engra- 
ver, and Statuaries will make us eaſily con- 
cei ve how this revers d Order, ſo contrary to 
the Rules of Art, may notwithſtanding be ap- 
plied thereto without deſtroying them. 1 
Art teaches the Engraver- to form his De- 
ſign firſt, to fancy the Poſtures, and the Pro- 
portions he would give his Perſonages; and 
- afterwards to look out for Materials that are 
roper to receive that which he has imagin'd. 
| notwithſtanding he lights upon ſome choice 
__ "Material, ſuch. as Agat, for inſtance, whoſe 
Figure, Colours, and Veins, cannot be ſuited 
Fx L to 
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to all _ 2 A I. 3 he _ | 
regulates his D | ary according to his? 
Matter. But io he is not of the Opinion, 

that theſe lucky Hits and particular Aceidents 
condemn the juſtneſs of his Art, or make this 
a; fahding Rule for him to go by, viz. That 
he muſt begin to look out for Materials, amd 
then form his Deſign according to what the 

—— 

uncy. ö f 

| Is this then, as in a great many other 

Things, * Poztyy is like Painting. The Poet 
is frequently oblig'd to ſuit himſelf to the Dif-/ 
poſitions of his Matter: Which is found to be 

true, eſpecially in the Compoſition of the Ei- 
fodes, which are made after the General Per- 
ſonages are ſingulariz d by the Impoſition of 
the Names. It may likewiſe ſo happen, that 
ſome Perſon in Hiſtory may furnith an Author 
with fine Fancies, and as exact a Moral as that 

which Homer teaches. And in this Caſe, the 
Poet does not at all tranſgreſs his Art, though 
he ſhould apply all his Moral to the Action. 


But notwithſtanding this rare and Jucky Hit,. 


the common Rules loſe nothing of their Exact- 
neſs or Authorit x. * 
We ſtill maintain, © That the Ppick Prone _ 
© is a Fable; that is, not the Nheas ſal of the 
« Acton of ſome one Heros, in order to form - 
Men's Manners by his Example; but, on 
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2 not at all deſtroy the Naturs of the 
- | Sertorius made uſe of the fame Artifice to 
his Soldiers. He order d the Tails of a couple 
of Horſes to be pull'd off before them. Ar 
laſt came a weak old Fellow, and did it with 
eaſe, pulling off the Hairs one after another ; 
whilſt a luſty Fellow had harafs'd himſelf to no 
Purpoſe, becauſe he took up too many Hairs 
at a time. When a Recital is made of this 
true Action, one tells as exact a Fable, as 
when one mentions the Fable of the had, 
that of e£/op's Dogs, or any other of that 
1 1 vthor, wherein is neither Truth nor Proba- 
ity. 2 61 W 
* "Ins true this Action of ,Sertor:us was feignd 
before it was true, and this General did begin 
to form his Fable by the Moral, which is, (as 
I faid) the common way of forming Fables. 
Bot here I add, that the True Aion. may 


precee l the Fable. The Example of Engre- 
5 1 Statuaries. will make us eaſily =o. 


cei ve how this revers'd Order, fo contrary to 
the Rules of Art, may notwithſtanding be ap- 
plied thereto without deſtroying them. RE 
Art teaches the Engraver- to form his De- 
ſign firſt, to fancy the Poſtures, and the Pro- 
-portions he would give his Perſonages; and 
© afterwards to look out for Materials that are 
roper to receive that which he has imagin d. 
1 notwithſtanding he lights upon ſome cholce 
Material, ſuch as A. for inſtance, whoſe 
Figure, Colours, and Veins, cannot. be ſuited 
ifs - | to 
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to all - that he has a Mind it ſhauld; he then 
regulates his Deſign and Fancy according to his- 
Matter. But yet he is not of the Opinion, 
that theſe lucky Flits and particular Accidents' 
condemn the juſtneſs of his Art, or make this 
a! ſtanding Rule for him to go by, via. That 
he muft begin to look out for Materiale, and 
then form his Deſign according to what the 
Diſpaſition af bis Materials may ſuggeſt to lis 
Faure. ; | i 
In this then, as in a great many other 
Things, * Potty is like Parting. The Poet 
is frequently oblig'd to ſuit himſelf to the Diſ- 
poſitions of his Matter: Which is found to be 
true, eſpecially in the Compoſition of the Ei- 
fodes, which are made after the General Per- 
ſonages are ſingulariz d by the Impoſition of 
the Names. It may likewiſe ſo happen, that 
ſome Perſon in Hiſtory may furnith an Author 
with fine Fancies, and as exact a Moral as that 
which Homer teaches. And in this Caſe, the 
Poet does not at all tranſgreſs his Art, though- 
he ſhould apply all his Moral to the Action. 
But notwithſtanding this rare and Jucky Hit, 
the com mon Rules loſe nothing of their Exact- 
neſs or Authority. x. = 
We 8 That the Fpick Hen 
E is a Fable; that is, not the Nheas ſal of the 
« Acton of ſome one Heroe, in order to form 
Men's Manners by his Example; but, on 
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+ Gi] of a: feipn'd 
. Aton, and deſerib d ar Pleaſare under the 

* borrowd Name of ſome Illuſtrious Perſon 

& or other, that is made Choice of, | after the 

„ Platform of the Action, that is aſctib'd to 

© him, is laid.” 3 +43 ene N 
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WEEN AP... 


the feignd Actions, the Recitals 
 ' whereof are Hliſtorical. 


* 
) F 
MN * 
* 
LAY 


AS there are Tres Actions, the Recitals 
41 whereof are exact and regular Fables; fo 
on the other hand, there are fergn'd Actions, 
he Recitals whereof are Hiforical. Nothing 
& to be efteem'd Fabulous in them, but a 
downright Falſhood, and that has as lirtle to 
doo with the Fable, as the Truth of Hiſtory. 
” The Reaſon of this is, that the moſt eſſential 
part of the Fable, and that which muſt indiſ- 
1 ſerve for its Foundation, is the Truth 
n 
thoſe 


_ — to —_ b 
very s we have made uſe 
of; we need only cue off ſome neceſſary Cir- 
cumftances of them in order to illuſtrate the 
Doctrine we would add here. | 
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- If the Derr that were ſer to keep the Sheep, 
and whoſe Falling out gave the f an ob. 
portunity of ſeizing upon ſome of i 
they, I ſay, follow the Nh before they end 
their Qparrel ; and if upon overtaking him, 
they are xy fierce againſt one another, as ãgaĩaſt 
r Common Enemy : In this Caſe, rhoogl 
the Wolf quit his Prey, fly for it, or thougty 
He die of the Wounds they give him ; yet This 
_ Fithon will no longer ſigniße, That Concord = 
re-eftabliſhzs what Diſcord par : ſince the 
Calamity would have been ended; though the 
8 3 II I. 4 
In like manner, i illes being ; 
at the Death of Putrochus, had ſer — und 
kill'd dor without being reconeil'd to Aga- 
memmon; the Omiſſion of this Ici dent, would 
have fpoil'd the Fable. | i 
We add farther, that if Acbillet had hren 
Teſs inexorable, and had ſubmitteck to the Offers 
of Hammmon before the Death of Fatro- 
clus ; and if this Quarre] had not coſt him 
the Life of his Friend, the Fabi would have 
been ſpoil'd : For fince the Quarrel wow'd have 
deen only prejudicial to Aranzmon, this Ex- 
ample would have ſhew'd ys, in tho Perſon of 
Achilles, that one might Quarrel, and be at 
Variance, without loſing any thing: Which is 
quite co to the Moral of che Poet. 
9 Me ſhonld deprive the Odyſſeis of its very 
| Soul, and ſpoil its Feble, ſhould we rerrench 
| from it the Diforders which the Suitors of 
| Penelops mis'd in the Iſle of Khaon,. during 
. x | I- . 
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the Abſence of L ? Becauſe this poem 


would no longer inform us of the miſchievous. 
Effects which the Abſence of a Commander, 
| 2 4 Father of a Family, does pro- 
Laſtly, Take away from the Æneid, the 
Choice which the Gods made of Æneat for. 
the re-eſtabliſhing of the Empire; his Divine 
Arms; the Care Fupiter took to engage Me- 
zentivs in the Quarrel, where he was to bo 
punĩiſhd for his Impieties; and the Terrors 
with which this God affrights Turnus: And 
the Ænueid will no longer inform the Romans 
in favour of Auguſtus, That the Founders of 
Empires, ſuch as this Prince was, were th 
Choſen - of Heaven, that Divine Providence 
protects. them from all manner of Violence, 
and ſeverely puniſhes the Impious, who oppoſe 
their Deſigns. © * : be ot | 
All theſe Recitals want their Emphaſis, and 
that Inſtruction, which is the moſt eſſential 
Part of the Fub/e. When a Poet goes this 
way to work, he does not make ſuch Ep:ck 
Poeins as Ariftotle and Horace preſcribes Rules 
for, nor ſuch as Homer and Virgil has left us 
ſuch exa& Patterns of. It is not much Matter 
whether theſe Recitals are of true Things, U 
ſuch, as thoſe of Lucan, and Silius Italicus ; | 
or whether they are feignd and. drawn from 5 
Fables, ſuch as thoſe of Statius in his two 
Poems. He relates a Fiction, they Hiſtory : 
But all three write more like Hiftorians than 


Epick Poets. | 45 
3 DD. Tis | 
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Tis true, they have all a Mixture of Dipi- 
nities. and Machines, which garry a Fabulous f 
and Puetical Air in them: But ſince theſe very. 
| Additions are likewiſe in true Fables, they 
will never make theſe Recitals to be of the 
Nature of an Epopta; becauſe theſe Fables 
conſiſt only in e Additions. and Decorations 
of the Action, NN the Epick Fable is none 
of all this; tis on the contrary the Soul of a 
Poem, and the Grownd-wark upon w alt 
the 1eft is built. And this Ground-work is to 
be prepar'd before one ſo much as think of the 


8 Decorations, which make no part of the Eſ- 


ſence of the Fable. The 5 — adorn d and 
loaded with Ani mate Thin sz will never make 
a Animal, but there mu be a Soul added to 
: And thoug h all the Earth were cover d and 
embelliſh'd with an infinite number of Trees, 
and pierc'd very deep with their Roots, yer it 
will never 1250 kor a Tree it ſelf. f 


Ek b. XVI 


/ the Vicious Multi licatian « 
* Fables. : 4 


A Fiat beftows large Commendations on 
Homer for the Simplicity of his Deſig 

becauſe he has included in one ſingle Part al 
dat happen d in the 2 Har. And LP 


86 Maia Ch. xvi. 
” Him he oppoſes the Tgnorance of Poets, 
_  - who ima Ned te rhe Unity of Fable, or 
nn „ was well 1 ere by 
; ity of che Hrroe, who compos 
re — and 9 5 Bos 
* br ppt of ich they heap 
to their 
8 s rs Biken; of the TIS which 
Aae blames, and would have ns avoi 
are very inſtructive. Theſe Poems are lo 
2 us: But Statins has ſomething very like 
"His Achilteid i is a Draught of all the Ad- 
ventures which the Poets have feign'd under 
the Name of Achilles *. * O Goddeſs (ys 
d this Poet) ſing of the magnanimous Son. of 
e Eacus, that has made Jove himſelf trem- 
. 2 and was deny d Admirtance into Hea- 
en, from whence he dedud his Origin. 
wu — has render d his Actions very fa- 
* mous; but he has omitted a great many 
& more than he has mentiond: For my part, 
& will not omit any thing. 'Tis this Heros 
« at his Full Length which I deſcribe.” Here 
is a noble Deſign, and W ws ſhort of 


— 


— 


— —— 


-  * Magnanimum Excidem, formidatamque To- 
nia Progeniem, & pa rio vetitam ſuccedere coelo, 
Diva refer. Quarquam acta Viri multum inch ta 
ca tu Mæonio, fed zo 19 Vacant. Nos f ire per om- 


AB 


nem, fic amor eſt, nercvetis. 
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e, Rect], and er d., af ent 
2 tal, and without the leaſt 
of a Fable, Nor can 1 repreſent. the ide 1 
ve of this Deſign better, compar 
it with the Fables of Æſop. 4 * trendy 
compar d the had with vne of theſe Fables : 
And ſure I may rake the ſame liberty in 3 
Poem that is leſs Regular; arid make a Com- 
E between the AfchiZlerd, which compre- 
 hends ſeveral Actions under one and the fame 
Name, and ſeveral” Fables which likewiſe 
under" one Name. = Homer and Virgit G. 
verted themſelves with their Poems of the 
Gat, and of the Battel between the Frogs 
and the Mice : Nor ſhall I ſtoop lower, how, 
upon the like 6ccafion, | I ſhall my ſ. 
as far as the Deſign of Statius, and the No- 
oeſſity of this Doctrine requite nge. 
Lee us ſuppoſe chen an Author, who is as 
well vers d in the Fables of Kſob, as Statins 
eee 
r as 28 
nad. He ſhall have di ſcoverd in this BatteL 
between the Mice and the Fug, the great 
Commendations which Fomer beſtous on the 
Valour of one of the Heroes in this Fable, 
upon Meridarpax for inſtance; whoſe. Bra- 
very made oe and all the Gods wonder no 
» Teſs, than that of Capamut in the Thebaid. 
And as Statius has read of ſeveral Actions of 
Achilles, which are not in the {rad ; this Au- 
-thor likewiſe thall have read of many Adven-. 
tures attributed ta the 2, which are not in 
the Batrachomyomachia of Homer. He 


ood 0 — OO” > RW . 


deli rer d of a Mou ſæ; like thoſe who. promiſe 
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He ſhall kriow what paſſed between the City- 
Mouſe and the: Country-Mouwſe ; in order ta 
teach us, That a little Eftaie enjoy d quietly ts 
better than à coprous-ane, that txpoſes us to 
continual Far. E TATE 104 :35 
le ſhall know that a Lion having ſpared the 
Life of a Monſe, was afterwards ſaved by this 
very Mouſe;” who gnaw'd aſunder the Toils in 
which“ he was caught; whereby he might. in- 
inform us, That the good Offices we do to the 
moff Infirm and I noble, are not always loſt. 
ie thall know che Story of the Mountains, 
which after great Groans, and much ada, were 


anuch, but perform littllileg. 
die ſhall have read in the Battel' between the 
Cats and the Mice, that the Mice being de- 
feated and put to flight, thoſe among em, 
who had put Horns upon their Heads, as a di- 
inguiſhing Note of their bethg; the Comman- 
-ders, could not get into their Holes again, and 
ſo were all cut off: Becauſe in. the like Diſor- 

ders, the Chief Leaders, and Men of Note, 

A commonly pay Sawce for all. 0 
And upon theſe Diſcoveries, when he has 
conceiv'd the Idea of a Piece more ſurprizing 
than the Batrachomyomachia, or than any o- 
ther particular Fable of ep, he ſhall under- 
take à Poem of all the Fables of the Mouſe : 
As Statius undertook one about every thing 
that Story or the Poets ever faid of Achilles. 
le might begin after the ſame manner, as Sta- 

tu did his Ahilleidl! ? 7 ö 
* . 
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* Inſpire me, O my Muſe, what I ought to 
«ſay concerning the Magnanimous Meridar- 
te pax, which Jou himſelf cannot look upon 
© without trembling. Homer indeed has ce- 
e lebrated ſome of his Actions in his Poem; 
de but there are a great many ſtill untouch d; 
« and I am reſol ved to omit nothing that my 
te Heroe has done.” 1 Car 
le, as well as Achilles, had a Mortal for 

his Sire, to wit, the Redoubred Arteprbulus, 
and a Mother far above his Rank and Quality, 
no leſs than a lofty Mountain. His Buth is 
foretold by the Oracles, and the People flock- 
ing together from all Parts to be Witneſſes of 
this miraculous Labour, beheld Meridarpax 
creep out of his Mother's Bel y, with ſo much 
Surprize and Delight, that their joyful Shouts 
and loud Laughter carried the News thereof to 
the Gods. „ 
In the War his Aſſociates maintain d a- 
gainſt the Amazonians of the Lakes, he ſig- 
naliz d himſelf in the Death of Phy/ipna- 
thus, He would have utterly deſtroy'd all his 
Enemies, had not the Gods put à fiop to his 
Deſigns. | N 

To refreſh himſelf after the Fatigues of this 
War, he was for taking the Air in ſome 
Country-Seat or other. But by the way he is 
ſurprized by a furious Lion, who is juſt ready 
to tear him to Pieces: But Meridarpax was 
no. leſs Eloquent than Stout. The Lion ad- 


mir d his Parts, and let him. go. 


* 


He 
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ile was welcom'd in che Country by an old 
Friend of his Sire's. "This Villager thought 
of making him a delicate Repaſt with his 
Country-Fate : But theſe old, dry, and unſa- 
voury Morſels would not down with our nice 
Sarge Whereupon bepitying the ſorry Life 
df his Friend, he invites him to a mere plea- 
fant one, and prevail d upon him to: jog along 
with him. 8 . | 
© They were ſcarce got half-way to their 
ney's End, but they heard a moſt terrible Noiſe. 
Meridarpaæ PR 'rwas the Lion's Roar 
which before had fpard his Life. He made 
ar 3 and 8 ſhort found him fo fetter 4 
In the Nooſe, that he expected nothing elſe but 
Death: The Mouſe freed him from thar fear, 
nawing aſunder feveral Knots; dv als + 
the Priſoner in a Capacity of freeing 
Som the reſt ++. : 
 Meridarpax re- joyns his Country-Friend, 
conduits him to Town, and receives him very 
Tplendidly in a Pantry well furniſh d. This 
new Citizen was bleffing himſelf at his happy 
Change; when on the ſadden in ſteps the 
_Houſekeeper, and at her Heels one of the moſt 
formidable Enemies thefe two Gueſts had. 
The Demeſt ick betook himſelf preſently to his 
Cittade] : But the poor Stranger, ſeia d with 
Fear, and every Limb about him in an 
Tees himſelf a long time expos d ro the Claws 
of a mercileſs Enemy. In fhont he eſcap'd; 
and without minding the good Cheer, as foon 
as the Danger was over, and he came to NE 
| | 


- 
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ſelf, he abe Gg his Hoſt, and tells 


him, That he preferr d his quiet Foverty to all = 
that Plenty which was fo attended with Fights 


ant Fears. © 

ax ſtomachs this A calls to- 
ether a great many of his Allies, and prevails 
| 1 them, that hoy ney i 
Aa Confederacy with him, and offer to ſerve 
mim in the War, He, the better to maintain 
his-Grandour, and make hümſelf more Con- 
ſpicuous than all the reſt, claps two great Horns 
on his Forehead. At che firſt ang of the 
Pantry he had a great deal of Succeſs againſt 
ſome of the young Rangers, who rf came 
in. But no ſooner had their ſqueaking call's 
an their Sives' and their Dams, and the Waw- 
ding of a great many others at a Diſtance, gave 
3 z ne Reinforcement; that was rea- 
. in upon the Aﬀcilants but they 
hought 1 of a ff Retreat. The 
| ef with eaſe flunk into their Holes, and none 
left upon the ſpot but Meridarpax embaraſs d 
with the Eaſiqns of his Grandour, - which made 
the Avenues too ſtrait for him to eſcape” ut. 
One of his Party bid him lay aſide his Rega- 
lities, but he had ſcarce time to reply, That he 
3 and make his Exit 

A Poem made of theſe Stories joyn'd toge= 
ther, and which we might compare with one 
of the Fables of < Ee 74 or the Batrachomyar 
machia, is very much like the Idea I have of 
the  Theſeid, the Herachd, the Achallerd, 1 
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due de ing Poami, when compar ith 
'thoſe of V gil and rern e 


. A+ ie MFI OY. 
Ariſtotle was in the right, when he call'd a 


certain little Mad the whole Trojan War 
Aqueez'd into the compaſs: of one ſingle Poem. 
This Jad indeed was very ſmall, ſince it was 
all contain'd in à very narrow Compaſb. It 


was not at all like the Iiad of Homer, a ſmall 
1 of which fill d ſo many Books. We may 
as much of tlie Achilles of Statiut, who 


ay 

is comprehended at his full Length within the 
Compaſs of twelve Books.” And the Auhilles 
of Homer is ſo vaſt, that a few Days of his 


Anger and Paſſion have taken up four: and 
to the old 


twenty Books compleatly. According 
.*, Alage it muſt needs follow, that this Lion 


of Homer was of a prodigious Size, ſince ſo 


large a Table could contain no more than one 
Angle Paw, which had been the Deſtruction 
; wy many Heroes.” And on the other fide, 


that the Lion of Statius was but of a very 


ſivall Size, ſince all his Parts could be compre- 
hended and included in a Table leſs by half 
than that of Homers. 
IJ You ſee then the ill Effects of Polymiythia, 6r 

a Vicious Multiplication o Fables. The Fa- 

ble of the Degs and the H demonſtrates how 
beautiful and regular the Iliad is; and the 


Narration of the Adventures of the Mouſe 
eus the contrary in the Achilleid. If my 
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tio Parallels aerof eg val juſtneſe) the Diffe- 


rente that to be between the Achilles 


of Howen'ant that of Stetizet ought to be at · 


tributed to nothing elſe but the different Con- 


duct of theſe two Author s- 


There is ſtill another way of irregularly. 


multiplying Fables, without making a Re- 


is, by mixing with the vUjl¹ Aion other - 


' reign Adi fich have no manner of Re- 


lation thereto. This belongs to the Unity of 
the Action, and the Art of making the Epi- 
N of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next 

The Poe: of Ovid's Metamorpheſes is of 
another kind. If (as I have already laid down 
the Idea I conceiv'd of the Achilleid of Ha- 
tis, of: the Heracltd, of the Thæſeid, and of 
other ſuch like Pieces of the Ancient Poets) 
I had a Mind-Jikewiſe to preſent the World 


with an Example of AÆAſops Fables compar d 
with Ov Mztamorphoſes ;-1 ſhould be forced 


to put all the Fables f «&ſop into one Body: 
Becauſe Ouid is not contented to rehearſe all 
that ever happen d either to Achille, or to 
Hercules, or to Theſeus, or to any other ſin- 
gle Perſonage ; but he makes a Recital of all 
that ever Yappen'd to all the Perſons of the 
Poetical Fablis. This Recital is by no means 
an Epick Num, but a Collection of all the Fa- 
bles that were ever writ in Verſe, with as much 
Connexion and Union, as the Compiler of fo 
many Incidents could devile. -: + * 

| ! 


| * beter bete, _— CI. 


And yet I do not He bg den- 
. demn this Deſign; and tar its Ruchor with Ig 
N — pes rag none * 
| to- an | Hor * to 
the Poems of Homer and i ee 
has done his Aobilleid d T 
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"CHAP. XVII. 


| . the Regular 5 of 


Fa bles. 


| Icho' we Chats 1 freaking ſo 8 a- 
gainſt the Multiplication of” Fab — 
one cannot abſolutely condemn it. Our 
have got ſeveral Fables in each of their Foems, 
and Horace commends Homer for it. Nay 
Axiſtotle himſelf forbids it in ſuch a flight 
way, as might be: eafily evaded. * He finds 
| Faule with thoſe Poets who were for reducing 
the of the Fable into the Unity-of the 
Heroe ; One Man may have rm d 
ſeveral Adventures, which 'tis impoſh 
duce under any One and /impls Head, This 
3 . | = ings to L ty and e 
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city 


e to re- 


bockt, of th Reich Doom. 
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jk j orwar't_ Logys abb Hay know. nothing 


founded on 


ans" Mei me 5 


1 


ecording to. theſe, Rules then; ir will be 


a © make uſe of ſeveral. Eables 3 os 


r ſeveral. A 

* divided into ſeveral. Fables; 

wich are ſo arder d, that the Unity of, _ 
the Fahl be not ſpoil'd — Liber- 


es Gl greater in the ; Egick * Poem, becauſe 
2 


larger Extent than ordinary Poems, 
© tO: be Entire and Cam ner | 

| will explain my ſelf more diinety by tha 
pradice of our Poets. 

No doubt but one might make four diftin& 
Fablzs out ws: * dur following infra, 


ctions. 


hi Diviſion 3 thoſe of the FR Party 
expoſes them-to the Fury CA 
2. Conceal' your Weakneſs, and will 
had. none of 


3. When engtb 1s 
Ee tet; ve 
uenture [0. for, as. if your 


Strength - was 
real, 


4. The more you. agree together, the leſs. 
Hurt-will your Enemies do you. . 1 


* Denique ſix.quodyis ſimplex dunanas, & num. 
= Poet. 1 


30 Mouſe Bai mag Cl. n. 


"Tis plain; Lys dat bach Ur thats yarticu- 
hr Maxims, might ſerve for the Ground-work 
__of a'Fi&:on, and ane mi 1 four diſtinct 
Fable | pr of _— 925 not a Man — 
5 85 efe into one e Epopea ? 
ee forbid that — oe could make 
2 ſingle Fable out 
: Ar de de bond retgr it if the poet 4 
has fo much Skill as to unite all into one Body, 
as Members and Parts, each of which taken 
aſunder would be imperfect; and if he joins 
them ſo; as that this Conjunction ſhall be no 
hinderance at all to the Unity and the Regular 
_ Simplicity of the Fable. This is what Homer 
has done with ſuch Succeſs in the Compoſition 
of the 114d. 
1. The Diuiſſon between Achilles and; his 
Allies tended to the ruin of their Deſigns. 
. 2. Patroclus comes to their Relief in the Ar- 
| mour of this Heroe, and Hector retreats. 
3. But this ew 57% Man puſhing the Advan- 
tage, which his Diſguiſe gave — too far, 
bevy whe! I age Ars ector himſelf ; but 
er of Achilles's Strength (whom 
| Frag Lora 7 — wy in outward appearance ) 
br is and by this means leavss the Gre- 
cian Affairs in the ſame Diſorder, which he 
in that Diſguiſe came to free them from. 
4. Achilles provoked at the Death of bis Friend, 
is reconcilad, and revenges his Loſs by the 
Death of Flector. Theſe various Incidents be- 
ing thus United together, do not make diffe- 
Tent Action, and Fables, but are only the un- 
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be aid to be 


cannot be ſe 


Tho then our Poets FOR me uſe. of two 


but it gives the Fable another 


=_” Por fattion and forſh 


for: Mower being willing to inſtruct a Prince - 
and his Subjects, could not do it without L- 
tiphing In page and this, Prince's Tra- 
vels into uite different from each 


e 5 Which one can only 


Gompleat and Entire: And a 


theſe Maxim: of, the Meral, ate eafily zee 
into. theſe — which in my Opinion | 
en enervating* the 
Ferre df dos The two, Parts; are theſe, © 
e — x0 Under . 15 the Preſer- 
dalia; and | Diſcord. the, DeſftruBSion ef 


THis HdT +; 


Parts in their P each of which might 
have ſery d ſor a Fable, as we have ↄbſerv d: 
Yeu chiv , 9 7 be call'd a 5 
crous lymyt bia to 

neceſlary * Sumplicity „S the Fable; 3 


ualfication, 
7. e 


2 sf Sk le 
a great ot w mi 

make an exact Fable: And there are likewiſe 
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8 the Taſte and Manners of their Audi- 
and of the Times they liv d in. 
The Reliſh which all Antiquity, both Sauren 
and Profane, Greck and Barbarian, had for 
Fables, Parables, Allegories (which are 
one and the ſame in this Place) gave the An- 
ctent Poets a great deal more Liberty than the 
Moderns have; and make in Hover 
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Pieces, there was not the leaſt Neceffity of de- 
dueing all of them from one and the ſame Sub- 

ons, that. had uo Relation to one another, 
could refreſni the Singers well enough, and x0 
the Audience from languiſhing, as much as i 


the Luſtre of thoſe others which ſo charitably 
re tham Entertainment: And that which at 
was only an Addition to T. after- 
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charg'd with Eprſodes : Becauſe theſe Epi- 
ſodes cannot make one ſingle one, but of ne- 
remain in a vicious Multipliciti r. 
Actions, that were moſt ſimple, and had 
leaſt of Intrigue, were moſt of all liable-to 
this Irregularity, becauſe having fewer Inct- 
dents, and fewer Parts than others, they afford 
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give you a — Tae of mis 323 
ſuch an. Inſtance as is well known to the whole 
World, we will make uſe of Senecas Oedipus, 
without minding the feveral Abſurdities that « 
are therein. 
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ſwer, That the Death of King Laius hi: Fre- 
deceſſor muſt be reveng d. He makes enquiry 
— and finds that he was not 
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—_— very Son of Lange, whom he had 
mur- 
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2. Cream brings him the Anſwer, and in- 
forms him, That the Cauſe of the Thebans _ 
Misfortunes, is the Murder committed upon 
the Perſon of his Predeceſſor King Laius: 
And that the Remedy is the puniſhing of the 
Murderer. Oedi pus ſets himſelf upon his Du- 
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who this Murderer was, whom no Body as yet 
knew, he orders Tireſias to be ſent for. This 
Prieſt began by a Sacrifice, but that made no 
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ture: All the Difference * Ari Cp makes be- 


Poems are by much the longeſt. So flig 
Difference ſhould be no hinderance to od 
ſpe: of both after the ſame manner. 
This Word, according to Ariſtotle, is capa» 
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ſes from that Enumeration of all the Parts of | 
Tragedy, which we mention d. For if there 
are only four Parts, viz. The Prologue, the 


Chorus, "the Epi ade, and the Epilogue ; it fol- 


lows, that the F Piſode i in Tragedy 1s whatever' 
does not make up the other three; and that if 
you ſubſtract thoſe three, the Epiſode neceſſa- 
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is made now-4-days. - So, fue the Epick 
Epiſode will be 8 whole Pbem. There is 
nothing te be ſubſtracted thence, but the Pro- 
=. is and the Þrwocation, which are inſtead 
. the Prologue. In this Senſe the Epopes and 
Tragedy bows a) ang of them but one fingle 
Epc ade, or rather, are nothing elſe bur 4 
5 And if the Parts and Yo ders of 
ich the Poet compoſes his Work have an i 
Connexion together, then the 17 will be E 
f piſodical and defe&ive, as we hinted befote. 
But as all that was ſung in Tragedy Was, 
according to Ariſtotles Expreſſion, "alld the 
_ Chorus in the Ele Number: $1 and yet its 
being in the Singular. was no. Reaſon way each 
Part (when it was divided into ſevera I? zonld. 
not be call'd the Chorus too; and ſo ſeveral 
Chorus be intreduc d: Juſt ſo in the Epi ſode, 
each Incident, and each part of the Fable and 
the Action, is not only ſtil d a part of the E 15 
ſode, but even an Entire Epiſode. Tis i in 
Senſe that * Ariflotle ſaid, che Madneſs of 
Oreftes, and his Cure by Expiatory Sacrifices, 
were two Epiſodes. This Term taken in this 
Senſe fignifies each part of the Action expreſs d 
in the Model, and firſt Conſtitution of the 
Fable; ſuch as the Abſence and Travels of 
Ulyſſes, the Diſturbance of his Family, and 


his mc whnch e e CO... 


A or L * Olle 4b 9 1 Bürde, x 5 
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* Ariſtotle tells as of 2 third Sort of Epiſodes, 
when he ſays, that whatever is comprehend 

and exprefs d in the firſt Platform of the Fable 


is Proper, and the other Things are Epiſodes. 
* This is what he ſays juſt after he had pro» 
posd the Model of the Odyſſeis. We mult 


then in the Odyſſeit it ſelf examine what this 
third. Sort of Epiſode is, the better to know 
wherein it differs from the ſecond. © We ſhall 


ſee how the Incidents he calls Proper, are ab- | 


ſolutely neceſſary : And how tho. which he 


diſtinguiſhes by the Name of Epiſodes, are in 


one Senſe neceſſary and probable ; and in ano- 


ther Senſe not at al? neceſſary, but ſach as the 


Poet had liberty to make uſe of, or not. 


After Homer had laid the feſt Ground-woiR 


of the Fable, and prepar d the Model, ſuch as 
we have obſerv'd it to be, it was not then at 
his Choice to make or not make Ulyſſes abſent 
from his Country, This Abſence was Eſſen- 
tial: F Ariſtotle ſtiles and places it among 


thoſe Things that are proper to the Fable. But 


the Adventure of Antiphatet, that of Circe, 
of the Siren, of Scyl 4 E Charybdis, &. 
he does not call ſuch. The Poet was left at 
his fall Liberty to have made Choice of any 
other, as well as theſe Things, So that, they 
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are only probable, and ſuch Epiſodes as are 


diſtin& from the main Action, to which in 
this Senſe they are neither proper nor neceſ- 
* | | ; 


ag now let us ſee in what Senſe they are 
neceſſary thereto. Since the Abſence of L. 
ſes was necellary, it follows, that not being at 
home, he muſt be ſomewhere elſe. Though 
then the Poet had his Liberty to make uſe of 
none of theſe particular Adventures we menti- 
hs Pe he made Choice of; yet had he not 
an abſolute Liberty of making uſe of none at 
all : But if he had omitted theſe, he had been 


neceſſarily oblig'd to ſubſtitute others in their 


Room ; otherwiſe he would have left ont part 
of the Matter contain in his Model, and his 
Poem would have been defective. 

This laſt Senſe of the Word Epiſode is not 
ſo different from the ſecond as it ſeems at firſt 
Sight, fince it ſtill informs us that an Epi ſode 
is a neceſſary Part of the Action. The diffe- 
rence between them lies in this, that an Epi- 
fode in the ſecond Senſe is the Foundation 
and Ground-work of the Epiſode in the third 


Senſe: And that this third Senſe adds to the 


ſecond the probable Circumſtances of Places, 
Princes, and People, where and among whom 
he was caſt by Neptune, and abode during his 
Abſence from Ithaca. a 
We muſt likewiſe take Notice, that in this 
third Senſe, the Incident which ſerves as a 
Foundation to an Ebi ſode, ought to be of ſome 
Extent and Compaſs, and that without wig an 
f "i 


a & | 
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eſſential Part of the Action and Fable is not 
an Epiſode. As in the Example of Ozdipus 
which we propos d; the Cure oß the Thebans 
is a Part proper and eſſential to the Fable, and 
would be am Epiſode in the ſecond Senſe. But 
becauſe the Poet has not amplified this Inci- 
dent by any Circumſtance, therefore tis not 
an Epiſode in the third Senſe : *Tis only the 
Foundation of ſuch an Epiſode, which the 
Poet made no uſe of. This Obſervation makes 
it clear, that in Reality the firſt Platform of 
the Action contains only what is proper and 
neceſſary to the Fable, and has not any Epi- 
ſode ; as Ariftotle ſays of the Model he 
given us of the Odyſſeis. | lt vg 
Tis therefore in this third Senſe we are to 


underſtand the Precept of Ariſtotle, which or- 
ders us not to form the Epiſodes till after we 
have made Choice of the Names we would 


ve our Perſonages. Homer could not have 
ſpoken of a Fleet ani Navy, as he has, if in- 
ſtead of the Names of Achilles, Agamenmon, 
and the ad, he had made Choice of thoſe 
of Capaneus, Adraſtus, and the Thebatd, as 
he might have done without ſpoiling the Eſ- 
ſence of the Fable. iy Tack 
If one ſhould form an Eprſode, whereof not 
only the Names and Circumſtances were not 
neceſſary, but whoſe very Ground-work and 
Foundation was not a part of the Action, that 
ſerves for the Subject - Matter of a Poem; then 
this Epiſode would have a ſorry Connexion, 


and would render the Fable Eprfodical. This _ 


G 3 —_ 


— 
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Irregularity is di ſoernable, when one can fo 
take away a whole Epi ſade, without ſubſtitu- 
ting any thing in its Room, that this Subſtra- 
ction ſhall make no Vacuum, nor Defect in 
the Poem. The Story of Hyp/ipyle inſerted in 
the Thæbaid, is an Inſtance! of theſe defective 
Epiſoder. If the whole Narration of this fa- 
mous Matron were taken away, the Sequel of 
the main Action would be but ſo much the 
better; one ſhould not perceive that the Poet 
had forgot any thing, or wanted the leaſt Mem- 
der of the Body of his Action. 
4 But ſuppoſe any one ſhould ſay, That if 
1 © theſe particular Incidents were natural and 
| ce neceſſary Members, it would thence follow, 
__  < that they would not be foreign, extraneous, 
ec additional, and inſerted Pieces. Io this 
J anſwer, that all this is true; but withal, that 
the Thing has retain d its original and native 
Name, though it has quite loſt its Nature. 

Ariſtotle, who as well as others has retain d 

this dubious Term, preſcribes the Rules of 

Tragedy under the Name of Epiſode. There- 

fore in this Treatiſe, . wherein only follow his 
Precepts, I am oblig'd to take every thing in 
his Senſe, and not ſpoil the Nature of the 

Things, which he explains, by a ſuperſtitious 

adhering to a Word that has changd its Na- 
ture ever ſince its firſt Riſe. 

1 will maintain then that the Word Epr- 
ſade in the Epick Poem does not ſigniſie an 
extraneous foreign Piece, even in Ariſtotlot 
Opinion: But that it ſignifies the whole Nar- 
— ration 
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A Shi Eiſode, ano Fife, N 


ing elſe and ad- 
el la Pur Nm d nes a part 
Action it ſelf. That this is Arifatle's 
Mind, ; we.dhall find, if we would but reflect, 
that this great Maſter, when he treated of Epi- 
- ſodes, never made uſe of this Word to Add, 
although his Interpreters have found it ſo na- 
tural; that they have commonly made uſe of it 
in. their. Tranſlations and Notes. 
When he commends Homer for taking on- 
ly Part of the Siege of Troy for the Subject- 
Matter of his Dead he Sow not ſay that 
he has amplified it by Adding a great many 
Epiſodes to it; this Expreſſion would diſtin- 
güith the Epiſodes from the Matter to which 
they would have been added: But he ſays, 


G4 1 
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Ille be made ul N a x reat many E 
thts Action: And this denotes that 52 - 
fodes of the Hiad were Part of the Aalen 


q heh is the Subjet-Matter thereof. And a 


met them with one 


added to 


of the Names, 


few Lines after he ſays, 4+ That the Piet divi- 
ded bis Foemr by Epiſodes. This is what we 
obſerv d before in Oedipus. - 

Ik che Epiſodes were taken elſewhere, and 
Action, whereof they were not 
Parts, it would ſignifie little whether they were 
join d and connected with one another or 
— they ſhould. be join d » e Action, 
this + Ariſtotle ſhould 3 us. 0 
yet he does no ſuch 4 but orders us to 


He does not ſay, chat after one has prepar d 
the Platform of the Fable, and made Choi 
one ſhoul+ add the EMO 
but he makes uſe of a Verb'derivd ff 


Word; as if we ſhould fay in os Tak 


—_— 


vw That the Poet ought to Ep! 


odrze his Ac 
on. And elſewhere he ſays, © That the Epi- 
« ſodes ſhould not be foreign, but * ny to 
the Subject. 90 


„ * 


el, xbxenres du aornvts, Poet. 
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52 


In ſine, we might likewiſe alledge that very 
Chapter, wherein Ariftotle lays down the firſt 
Draught of the Odyſſeis, and which he con- 
cludes by ſaying, that whatever he has 1 
is proper ta the Subie, and that the Epiſodes 
up the reſt. In this Paſſage, to give us. 
on of the different. Extent, of Tragedy 
and the Epopts ; or to inform us how this laſt 
becomes longer: He does not ſay, that they 
Add à few Epiſodes to the Tragick Action, 

and a great many to the Epic; but he ſays 
more exactly, That the Epiſodes of Tragedy: 
ort and conciſo, and the Epopea 15 Ox 


a 


are 
tended and amplified by its Epiſodes. He de- 
monſtrates this Length of the Epopta amplified. 
by the Extent of its Eprſodes, by the Poem of 
the Odyſſezs, which he brings às an Example, 
and ſays, * The Subje8t of it is long. Now i 
the Ep:/odes (take the Word in what Senſe 
you pleaſe) be not Part of the Subject, tis 
7 N the more Room they take up the leſs is 
left for the Subject; and that the longer they 
are, the more ſtraitned and ſhort will the 
Subject be. If. then the Epopta be ſtretch d 
out by its Eprſodes, and if for this very Rea- 
ſon the Subject of the Odyſſeis is long, as Ari- 
ftotle affirms ; it then neceſſarily follows, that 
2 Subject is nothing, elſe but the very Epi- 
od. E 
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Face and Ouietneſs to his Kings 
ot the /Zad; and it 


and m 
for the ſimple Anger of an enrag'd and pacified 
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e 
71 Ari 2 
this Poem. 52 Voyage for n ey 3 


Hs did al on py yt 


chief Perſonage from returmng bome ; that 
Be does . — thit her nth Landing ; "where 
he meets with very great ders the Au- 
thors of which be puniſhss, and 42 15 
Subject is indeed a great deal longer than that 


ires à longer tim 
theſe Things, — 


Agions for 


Perſon, where every x Thing ws tranſacted in 
it, er a 

ot the ſir, © 
that of the had, would ſtill i, compar 
we ſhould ſubſtract from it — e el 2 
which preceed the opening of the Poem; and 
began the Action only at the ti me of the firſt + 
Council of the Gods. For it would be ſtill 
longer than that of the Iliad by a fifth Part; 
the one taking up 58 Days, and the other only 


47 or 48. 


But one cannot exclude- from the Subject chat 
which preceeds the o ing of the Poem, and | 
that which Ulyſſes relates to Alcinous, without 
contradicting - 2 Ariſtotle, by redueing into the 
Compaſs of leſs than two Months, what he 
fox. Tk up ſeveral Tears. This would be 


® Aman 77 in I Cap, 17. 
t 


j 
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to give Homer himfelt the Lie who fays, 
That hat | Subje# N e 
Travels of a Man, who after the taking of 
ref ſeveral Gties, and knew the Cu- 
ffoms of '@ "bop ww States andPeople : He 
ſays, that "he ſuffer'd' much by Sea, amd did 
all he could to the Return of his At- 
tendants as woll as of himſelf. Now all this 
did not happen fince the firſt Council of the 
Gods. Then, there were ſeven whole Lears, 
in which he never ſo much as thought of his 
Attendants, for they zvere all deſtroy d. And 
ſince that; there happen d but one Tempeſt, 
and he viſited no more than one City. Iheſe 
ſeven Lears then, and all the Adventures, the 
Travels and the Tem which Q, 
from the Ruin of Troy down to that Time, 
are not extraneous, foreign, or additionat 
Pieces; but are with the reft the Subject of the 
Poem. And yet they are Eprſodes, as Ari- 
Fotis aſſerts in theſe Words, The reſt are Epi-. 
ſodes * For this Reſf is all that he did not 
name ini particular. Now he ſpoke only in ge- 
neral, of the Abſence of Uly//es, of the Storms 
he met with, of the Diſturbances of Ithara, 
and of the Re-eſtabliſhment of this Prince. 


— 


2 


; neren nns 
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In ſhort, when we diſcoum d of the Nature 
of the Fable, we there took notice of the ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity the Poet Jay under of keeping 
Ulyſſes from his Country a very long time; ot 
ordering his Abſence as cauſed by the Storms 
he met with; of caſting this Heroe upon ſeve- 
ral different Countries; of raiſing great Diſ- 
orders in Ithaca; of making an Example of 
his Enemies by puniſhing them ; aud of re- 
eſtabliſhing the Prince himſelf. This was ſo 
far neceſſary to the Subject, that the Poet was 
not — os Liberty - An n 8 
deſtroying his Deſign, ſpoiling his Fable, and 
bein another Poem ot ite IT * * 

But tho it was neceſſary that Lies ſhould 
be with ſtrange Princes for ſeveral Vears; yet 
it was not that one of theſe Princes 
ſhould. be Antiphates, another Alcinous ;. nor 
that the Nymph Calyp/o, and the Enchantreſs 
Circe ſhould be his Hoſteſſes. One might have 
changed theſe- Perſons and States into others, 
without changing the Deſign. and the Fable. 
Thus, tho theſe Adventures were part of the 
Subject after the Poets Choice of them, yet 

were not proper to the Subject. 

It is likewiſe- neceſſary to the Subject, that 
Mer revenge himſelf, and puniſh his Wife's 
Courtiers:; but tis neither proper nor neceſ- 
fury that he ſhould kill them with Javelins, as 
they were at Supper in his Houſe, at Night 
too, and none to. aſſiſt him but his Son and 
two or three of his Domeſticks. He might 
have appear d at the Head of an Army, and 


— 


without, 22 leaſt 


Er ve kill d them 
alt eee or 


with his 25 aal 

in the ope Wick rf will any Man fay, 

that his les elins is not part 
of — 4 — 


Zig R v be 1 the 
pulling of tel Revenge be tk jy, and th | 


han, a wes it in he Motel rope bas 


, It is 5 12 Epiſode, but 
| aged bk lified 
laces, 
Acti- 


ſodiz bo ion, and a true Epi 
the Poet is left at his Freedom 


__ an 


fods : And 


— 


| and Choice therein, yet it does not follow that 


the Epiſode is form d upon a leſs n 
Foundation. 
- Tis in this laſt Senſe, and of this only fort 


of PERS we ſhall generally * 


. 
8 * : 1 — 


0 ITE "vt. 
The Definition of Epiſodes. 


well 
| infer, That Epiſodes are neceſſary Parts. 
of the. dition, extended by probable. Gircum- G 


Haucei. 


a Af what Has Been faid; we may v 


* 10. a An 
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21 proper and neceſ- 


— * 


And in this Caſe diſtinguiſhes 
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5 the Thebons is not u 


form us, that t 


— Ys general 


1 hi 4 Moviffeur ks naſe ChVL. 
An Epiſode is but'# Partof a os ie 


ndt an entire one; like 
Statius, which renders” this Bs | 
. Lin ln n 
e hich fre fe ; 2 

dujght not to con- 
I is in the Ge- 
ht of the Fable. 


. dN e the Parts of che 
Odyſeis, fays exprefily, that | 


ela, Thos in the Inſtanee of Oedt 


ich we produc d, faid 
Ks 


Foundation and Subſect 

the Poet made no 75 ok. 

faying that Homer in hs 2 

a few 27 4 ngs for his — 75 
made uſe M a. great many oaes ) in- 

e Sa Dies oral in it ſelf a 

on many Epiſodet, which the Poet may or 

not make uſe of. That is, it contains 

e Foundation of tem, which dne may leave 

and ſimple Brevity, as Seneca 

has —.— the Cure of the Thebans ; or which 


one may enlarge and explain, as the fame Au- 


thor has done the Chaſtiſememt of Oedipus. 
In this laſt way 'tis that the Poet makes -uſe 


of, them, and forms juſt 4 out of 


them. 
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pe apart, The firſt is, when the Poet makes 
uſe of a great many of its Epiſodes :* And the 


other 
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other is, When he gives to each 2 confiderable 
Extent.” + *Tis' by this Method, that the Eprck- 


Poets extend their Poems a great deal more 
than the Dramaticł. 


We muſt likewiſe take notice, dere ene | 
ſome Parts of an Adtion wich of themſelves 
do naturally prefent' us but with one 
Ebiſode; as, the Death of Hector, that of 


| - There are-Hitewiſe- more. fertile 

Parts of the Fable, which oblige CIO to 
form ſeveral E 2 though in 
the firſt Mode they are expreſs d in as ſimple 
a manger as the reſt. Sack ate, the Fight be- 
3 and the Grecians ; the Ab- 
ues; the Travels of SEneas, &c. 
of Ulyſes from his own 

ting ſo many Years-together, does 

_ neceſſarily require his — ; and 


the Deſign of the Fable obliges him to be caſt 


— ves Bang Dangers, and upon ſeveral States: 
for n e and each State, farniſhes: 
— for „Which the "ou berry 


—_— i pe that are not . 
AQions, but the parts of "Epiſodes are not 
they are not adde to the Action, .— the 
Mattor"of the-Poem 5: but that they conſtitute 
this Action and this Matter, as the Members 
of the Body conſtitute the Matter of it: That 
upon this Account they are not deduc'd from 
any thing elſe, but the very Foundation of the 
Action: Thar they are not united and con- 


netted: to the Action but to one another: * 


of an Action are not ſo many 
E 3 but only ſuch as are amplified, aud 
— Reg 4 


by parti and in 
the manner whereby the Poet rehearſes a Thing: 
And laſtly, That this Unian between rhe 


0 H A P. vn. f 
0 the Unity of the AQtion.”- 4 


>, 


1 are four Qualifications in. the Epick 
Aftion ; The firſt is its Unity ; the ſecond 


its Integrity ; the third its Import 
— its Duration. We nil beginwich 
the 


the Aion, not only in the firſt Draught and 
Model 2 che "Fable, but in the extended and 
Epiſodiꝝ d — — And in truth, if the Epi- 
ſodes are not added to the Action, but on the 
contrary are the neceſſary Parts thereof; it is 
Plain, that they ought to be comprehended in 
zt, and its Unity ſtill preſery d: And the Fa- 
'bles which Ar:fotle calls Eprſodical are ſuch: 
wherein ſome Epiſodes that are foreign, and 
not duly connected, add ſome Actions to the 
Action of the Poem, and 1A ſpoil the Unity 


of it. 
The 
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In this Place we ſhall conſider the Upity.of - 
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of the Epick Aion; a well as 
. 2 does not conſiſt either 
in m U of the Herne, or in the Unity of 
Time": * . is/ what we have àAkeady taken 
notice of. But tis eaſier to tell wherein it 
age e . chan tis to dene 
it p 
. e the Idea I hive G thereof b 
our Authors, theſe three Things, 
ſup Pars are neceflary thereto. Ihe firſt i to 
1 uſe of no Epiſade, but what Pa wg Dit 
the very Placfotmn a and Foundation of the Acti- 
on, and is as it were à Natural Member of this 
Body. The ſecond is, exactly to unite theſe 
Eprfoges, det, and theſe Members, with one ano- 
1 And the third is, never to finiſh any 
A ſo as it may ſeem to be an entire Acti- 
on; but to Jeb ehch Epiſode ſtill appear in ia 
own particular Nature, as the Member of a 
Body, nn 
eat. 
bs We have already eſtabliſhed the firſt of theſe 
three Qualifications, in the Doctrine we laid 
down concerning the Epiſodes. ; and . 
enough has been ſaid — it: But yet w 
will clear up thus Doctrine by ſome Inſtances 
taken from the principal Epiſodes of the 


nusid. 


In the Scheme we have drawn of the Fable 


and Action of this Poem, we have obſetved, 


that Æneas ought of neceſſity to be a 2 
newly elected, and the Founder of an 5 


a upon che Ruins of a decay d State: 


— 


36 nen chVn. 


oked Men: 


his Prince ſhoul@ be oppos . 
Aid lafily;/ that he bed be bliſhedl by 
Piery and the Force, of Aims. ONT gf; 

4 "The Reſt Part of this ' Aion is ; the Altera- 
tion of 2 of -@ King, and of a Prieſt. 


And this is Virgil firſt Epiſode, pontaind in 


his ſecond Book, wherein the *P deſcribes 
the Subverſion of the'TFojan Empire in Aſia, 
the Death of King Friam, and of the Prieft 
Panthns, To all this he adds the Choice which 
'both Gods and Men make of usa to be 
the Succeſſor of theſe two deceaſtd Perſons, 
and to re-eſtabliſh the Empire” of the T _ 
in Italy. 44 
- The ſecond Part a6: the Adion beging when 
 eAEnzas ſets himſelf upon his Duty, executes 
the Orders he receives, and: — fur Maj. 
gil has ; "almoſt all this ſecond Epi- 
if ods in his third Book: The reſt lies in the 
Frxſt, in the fifth and in the beginning of the 


ſeventh. 


e tire part of the Actin is the efta- 


bliſhing Religion and Laws. Religion conſiſis 
in Serie, in Funeral Rites, and Feſtival 
Sports. uscas performed all theſe; and the 


T Poet took care Dee time to time to adver- | 


7 
L : | 443 - 
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been Poste 667 Gominiyttt Toſs Per 


Hos ca pe tatorum comites, his mcenie Hure, Ce 

reid. 2. 

ni. Nac caſti Mmancant in v lg one Nepore. 4 
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tiſe his Readers, that theſe Ceremonies were 
not to be conſider d as ſo many particular 
Actions, or as the ſimple Effects of the Heroes 
Piety upon ſome particular Oceaſions; - but as 
ſacred Rites, which he was going to * transfer 
into Italy under the Quality of the under of 
the Roman Empire. By this means, no Body 
can doubt of his meaning, nor take theſe Acts 
of Religion, and theſe Eee. for any thing 
elſe but the neceſſary and eſſential Parts of his 


Action and Matter. This Part furniſhes the 


Poet with ſeveral Epiſodes, which he diſtri- 
butes into ſeveral Parts of his Work; as in 
the third Book, where Æusat receives from 
Helenus the Ceremonies which hereafter he 
was oblig d to inſtitute : In the fifth, where he 
celebrates the Sports hard by-his Father's Tomb': 
And elſewhere almoſt throughout the whole 


Virgil defign'd his ſixth Book for the other 
part about Laws, viz. for the Morality, for 
the Politicks, and for the forming ſuch a Ge- 
nius as was to animate the Body- politick of the 
Roman State. i 
After theſe Parts of the Ad ion, which con- 
tain the performance of the Heroes Deſigns, 
we are to conſider likewiſe the Obſtacles he 
meets with, which make up the Intriguss of 
the Action. Theſe Obſtacles are the Effects of 


— 


8 


: 
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* Hine maxima porro Accepit Roma, & patrium 
ſervavit honorem. Med. 7. = = 
uno a 
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Oppoſition, is no leſs: proper to the nei 

than the Oppoſition of * — is to the 2 
dyſſers. No we obſerv'd that Ari ſtotle placed 
the Anger of this God in the firſt Draugliſt of 
Greek: Poem among the Incidents that are 


z 


* 


— 


the 
pro 
eonſiderable Obſtacle. of all, is that of Dido, 
which takes * firſt and fourth Book. The 
ſecond is the Burning of his Fleet in the fifth 
Book. The third is the Love, the Ambition, 
* the r of Turnus. 2 W 
him with a great many Epiſodes, being the 
Cauſe of all 8 War «be met with in 
Hat. It boxing at the ſeventh Book, and is 
not over till the End of the Poem. Lis thus 
that the Epiſodes of the e£neid are deduc d 
from the Fable and the very Eſſence of the 


Action. "+ 9! Bs $f | 
The ſecond Thing we. ſaid was neceſſary for 
the Unity of the Action, is the Unity and the 


Connexion of the Epiſodes with one another. 
For beſides that Relation and Proportion which 
all the Members ought to have with one ano- 
ther, ſo as to conſtitute but one Body, which 
ſhould be homogeneous in all its Parts; tis re- 
quir d farther, t theſe Members ſhould be, 
not contiguous as if they were cut off and 
dap'd together again, but uninterrupted and 

connected. Without this, the natural 
Members would not make up that Union, which 


is neceſlary to conſtitute a Body. 


Juno Paſſion, And we might fay, that this 


firſt of theſe Intrigues, and the moſt 


The 


a kc Fam © Aa mind oi * 
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bly the Cauſe of that which follows. - 
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could not have happer'd as a Conſequence of 
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The Continuity N and Situation of Epiſodes is 
not exact, when they only follow Sage 
But they Thould be Placd one after —— = ſo 
as the firſt ſhall either be neceſſarily or 


ſtatle finds fault with Incidents rhe 

out any Conſequence or Connexion; and he 

ſays that the Poems, wherem [1 Dante hm. 
- 


— —— are, gone ud again — thts Deron 


Wound Which Uher receiv'd upon enen 


and the Folly heicounterfeited before the Gre- 
cian Princes: Becauſe one of theſe Incidents - 


the other; — could not have given them 
a Connexion and Continuity : Nor has 
he ſpoil d the ova of the Odyſſezs by ſuch a 
- But he gives us 2 compleat Inftance of the 
Continuity we ſpeak of, in the Method where- 
by he has connected the two Parts of his Iliad; 
which are the Anger of Achilles againſt Aga- 
memmom, and the Anger of the ſame Heroe a- 
gainſt Hector. The would not have duly 
connected theſe two Epiſodes, if before the 
Death of Fatroclus, Achilles had been leſs in- 


- exorable, Eons © ORE 


— 0 — — 
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Agamenmon offer d him. This would have 


Cauſe of: 


been double and Epiſodical': Becauſe the firſt 
Epiſode would hot have ſe of 
ſecond, nor the [ſecond à Conſequence of the 


F * 
. 


* Mf ee ene ©. + 

Theſe two Parts of the Had are Fr to- 
ether very regularly. If Aches had never 
Ell our with - Ag arienmmon, he would have 
fought in Perſon, and not have expos d his 
Friend ſingly againſt Het or, under thoſe Arms 
that were the cauſe of this young Man's Raſh- 
neſs and Death. And beſides, the better to 
joyn theſe two Parts with one another, the 


what Event the firſt ought to have. All the 
Articles of the Reconciliation are propos d, 
and one might ſay, that this Reronciliation, 
with reſpect to 2 18 made before 
the Death of Patroclus, and even before it 
was ever thought: of expoſing lim to à Battel. 
There was nothing more wanting but Ach:/- 
lers Confent: And fince that was not given 
till the Death of Fatroclus had made him re- 
ſolve upon that of Hector; it may be truly 
-afirmed, that the Anger and the Revenge of 
Achilles againſt Hector, which is nothing elſe 
. but 
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ſecond is begun a great while before one ſees. 
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may be entire and com 
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400 unis Fed 22 
ther TIT each Mew ſhould be no 
me mber; an imperfect Part, and 


not a Gmſh id compleat Body. This is the 


55 Quali fbeation we fail was neceſſary to 


preſerve th Unity of the Epic Aion. 
For the better underſtanding of this Do- 
Arine, we 97 that an Action 
t two ways : The 
firſt i 16, y perfectly compleating it, and ma- 
king ie abſolutely entire with to the 
princi pa Peſos, that are inteteſtsd therein, 
and ig che principal Circumſtances which are 
empl6y d ae tät. 6 ge ſecond way is by com- 
pleating it only with reſpect to ſome 3 
and in ſome Circumſtances that are leſs prin- 
cipal. The ſecond way preſerves the Aion in 
its regular Unity, the other deftroys it. We 
will give you an Inſtanee of each ö 
The Greeks were aſſembled together to re- 
renge the Aﬀront offer d to'Menelaus, and to 
force the Trojans to reftore him his Wife, 
whom Payes had ſtollen away. There happens 
£ Mi ifference hetween Ae amenmon and Achill. 
This laſt being highly incens d, abandons 
te Common Cavſe, and withdraws himſelf; 
ſo that in his Abſence Agamenmon's Army 


was worſted by the Trojans. But the Bold- 


neſs 


14% Monfiex Boſſu's Treatiſe Ch VI. 
neſs of this King of Kings n puts 
gaging the Enemy without Achil. 
| marches to arg a c 


him upon en- 
4. Aal. 2 he 
W wich 


S — the War decided by this 
Combat. Tho the Anger of Achilles was the 
Cauſe of this Combat, and whatever Intereſt 
he might have therein; yet tis plain, that 
Ale, Faric, and Helen are ſo far the 
principal Perſonages concern d, that if this 
Action had been finiſhed with reſpect to them 
it would have been quite fniſn d: It would 


not have made a a pur of che ane. and of the 
| Revenge of | Ach: but a compleat Action; ' 
which would have put an End to the Rev 


and render d the 3 of this Heroe ineffe- 

Cual. Therefore Homer has not finiſh'd: this 
Action: Faris being hard put to it eſcapes, 
"a+ Ahaldes io wounded with « ;Dare by 
Pandarus ; by this means Achilles begins to 
be es d, and this Incident becomes an axact 

ode. 

e has manag d the E ſode "of Di da 
another way. He has finiſh'd it ſo, that the 
Union of his main Action is as Regular as the 
Art of Poetry requires. The Addreſs of this 
great Poet conſiſts in ordering it fo, that Dido, 
in whom this Incident is compleat, was not 
the chief Perſonage; and her Marriage was 


/ * a ſimple Circumſtance of an Action, that 


1 
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is not finiſh'd, and yet is the Soul and the only 
Foundation of this particular Action: In 2 
Word, usa is the Heroe of this E pr ſode, 
which is only invented to retard the Settlement 
of this Heroe in taly. | 
This is manifeſt, if we would but reflect 
on what the Sxill and Care of the Poet has left 

us about it. Juno, who carried on all this 

Intrigue, was very little concern d for Dido s 

| an If ſhe had lov'd her ſo well, ſhe 
| ſhould have diverted the Trojan Fleet from 
2 her Coaſts ; upon which Place the her ſelf did 
caſt them, * which was the only Cauſe of this 
a Queen's Miſeries. When ſhe propoſes the 
» . 5 > 
Fi Match to Venus with ſo much Ardency, twas 
= only the top of her Countenance. + Her 
: whole Aim was to keep Ausas in Africk, 
| and to beſtow on Carthage the Empire of the 
a World, which belonged only to /taly, and de- 


WV 
hs 


” 
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10 pended upon the Stars of this Heroe. You 
A ſee then the only Thing the drives at, the reſt - 
Yy is only counterfeit, and a Means whereby ſhe 
to endeavours to accomplith this End. 
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* Faelix, heu ! nimium fœlix. fi littora tantum 
Nanquam Dardaniæ retigiſſent noſtra carinæ. 
 Aneid, 3. ä 


+ Senſic enim ſimulatà mente locutam, 
Quo regaum Italiæ Livycas avertei et oras. 
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Dida her ſelf makes it appear how leſs con- 
fderable- her Perſon is than that of Eurat, 
and that ſhe is only brought in to hinder the 
of this Prince. *Fis ſhe, that courts 
him, and would have him for her King, Huſ- 
band, and Protector, againſt the Rage of her 
Brother and the Incurſions of [arhas. But ſhe 
could only obtain a Marriage for a Month or 
ſo, as was cuſtomary now and then in thoſe 
Times. e-/E£neas tells her plainly, that the 
Name of Husband ſhould be no Hinderance to 
his Departure, and his Defigns for Italy: And 
he declares, that this Condition of not leaving 
. was not in the Articles of their Al- 
Ihe more an Epiſode may ſeem to be a com- 
pleat Action, the more Care ſhould the Poet 
take to prepare the Readers Mind, before he 
engages him in it. This is what Virgil did 
in the Epiſode we mentioned. All the begin- 
ning of the firſt Book does ſufficiently inform 
the Reader, that the Stay of Æneat at Car- 
thage was only a Hinderance and Conſtraint 
which he was forced to ſubmit to, The Poet 
is. likewiſe obliged to repeat this Advertiſement 
at the beginning of theſe Ep1ſodes ; that ſo the 
Reader may know to what the Poet engages 
him. Thus the Trojans were ſcarce got to 
Carthage, but they give out that their Deſign 
is for Italy. And before Dido made the leaſt 
ſhew of her Deſigns upon </Aneas ; the Poet 
fpends the ſecond and third Books to inform 
us of this Heroe's Deſign, and the Neceſſity = 
. | a | a 
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Boch r of Fhe Epick em. uy 
- His going to Ruh, according to che Orders he 
received from the Oracles and the Gods. Al 
this is declard in his Speech to Dido her fel. 
Fo c6ticlhe; All this Epi ſode. is fo full of this 
main Deſign, that the Poet is not willing we 
 fhiould toſe the Sight of it for a Moment. . 
Therefore Tueat is doubtleſs the Heroe E 
this Epiſode; And we ought to look upon this 
Incident rather as an Obſtacle laid to hinder 
the Settlement of the Trofans in Aaly, chan as 
the Hiſtory of Dido, in whom it is a compleat 
Action. ke | 


CHAP. vill 


0 the Faults which corrupt the Unity 
4 a of the Action. of 


Omer and Virgil have furniſhed us with 
' Inſtances of an exact Unity, with the 
three Qualifications we requir d. We muſt 
now enquire elſewhere for Inſtances of an U- 
nity” that is corrupted by Eprſodes that are ir- 
regular all theſe three Ways : That is, firſt, fuch 
as are deriv'd from ſomething elſe beſides te 
Action; ſecondly, ſuch as have no Connexion 
with the reſt of the Poem, nor with the Mem- 
bers and Parts, which are the Matter thereof; 
and laſtly, ſuch as are compleat Actions, inde» 
pendent from the Subject. Theſe vicious and 
Vol. I, H 2 ſaper= 
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ſuperfluous Epiſodes may be met with not only 
in the A: of the Poem, but at the Bein- 
Ss and the Hed. 45 : 

| Thebarid of Statius furniſhes us with 
all theſe Inſtances, as his Achilleid has alrea- 
dy afforded us an Inſtance of that falſe Uni- 
ty, which conſiſts only in the Unity of the 
Heroe. n — 

The unfortunate Oædi pus had pluck d out 
his own Eyes; and baniſfing himſelf from 
Thebes, left the Government of it to Eteocles 
and Polymces, his two Sons. They orderd 
Matters ſo, that each-of them, one after ano- 
ther, ſhould Reign a whole Year by himſelf. 
But the Eldeſt being in Poſſeſſion, when his 
Time was out, refus'd to quit the Throne. Fo- 
Iynices, in his Exile, was fo happy as to marry 
the Daughter of Adraſtus, King of Argos. 
This aged Prince takes up the Quarrel, and 
with the Aſſiſtance of his Allies undertakes to 
ſettle Polymces on the Throne, and to ont 
Etzoclzs. Upon this Thebes is beleaguer'd, 
and after ſeveral Skirmiſhes, this Difference 
was decided by the Duel and Death of the 
two Rival Brothers. This War between the 
two Theban Brothers, is the * Aion our 
Poet would relate, and the Subject᷑- Matter of 

the Thebaid. | 
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- * Fraternas acies alte rnaq; regna prophanis Decer- 
ata odiis, ſonteſque evolrere Thebas, Pierius menti 

; calor incid it. b. 1. f 
| | But 
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But obſerve another Action, or rather ano- 


— 


ther Story. The Goddeſs Venus is offended . 


with the Inhabitants of Leumos, becauſe in 


all that Iſland ſne had neither Femple, Altar, 
nor Sacrifice. At firſt ſhe puts the Men out o 

conceit with their Wives; and then ſhe makes 
the Women ſo mad, as to conſpire the Death 
of all their Husbands. This barbarous Reſo- 


lution is moſt unmercifully put in Ex@cation. 


Hypſipyle was the only Woman who had ſe- 
cretly ſaved her Father King Troas, and ſo in- 
geniouſly diſſembles the having murder'd him, 
that the reſt confer the Kingdom upon her, as 
belonging to that Family. | 
A little after the Argonauts, going in queſt 
of the Golden-Fleece. are fore d by a Storm to 
call in and recruit themſelves at Lemnos, They 


were very kindly entertain d there; and the 


badneſs of the Seaſon gave Faſon, the chief 
of theſe Heyoe's, an opportunity of leaving 


Hypfipyle big with Twins, before he put off to 


She was ſcarce brought to Bed, -but 'twas told 
her Subje&s, that they had been cheated, and 
that King Troas was alive, and reign'd in the 
Iſle of Chiat, whither Hypſipyle had convey d 


him, tho' the had pretended the had murder d 


him. This made the Princeſs ſo odious, that 
fearing the Fury of thoſe Women ſhe fled to 


the Sea-ſhore, where ſhe was ſeiz d on and car- 


ry d off by Pirates. They beſtow her on King 
Lycurgus, who makes her the Nurſe of his Son 
Ar Ch2morus, . 

2 H 3 The 
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The State of this Prince border d upon 
Thebes, and lay in the Road the Army of 
Adraftus was to paſs thither. The Greeks met 
with this famous. Nurſe as ſhe was alone with 
her Nurſery in a Wood. They were extreme 
_ thirſty, all the Wells being dryd up by the 
ſcorching Seaſons. They intreat her to give: 
them ſome relief; the grants their requeſt, and 
brings them to a Fountain that never was 
draind. She was ſo forward, that to make 
the more haſt to this wiſh's for Stream, the 
- eaſes her ſelf of her precious Burden with 
which ſhe was intruſted, and leaves Archemorusr 
all alone upon the Graſs. She goes to quench 
the Grectans Thirſt; and then to ſatisſie the 
defire they had of knowing who the was, mat 
| ha&been-the ſaving of them, ſhe makes a large 
Recital of her own Life, | | 

After ſhe had made an end, and receivd 
the Compliments of Adraſtus, the returns back 
to her Prince. But a frightful t had 
Kill'd: him by a blow with his Tail. The Greeks 
kill the Serpent, and in Honour of 'the dead 
Prince make a ſplendid Funeral, and inſtitute 
moft magnificent Sports, which take up a whole 
Book of the Thebard. The Recitals of Hyp- 

- fipyle, and the Death of Archemorus fill up 
another, 
Theſe are foreign Epiſodes, and if they are 
zular, I cannot pong what-ufe the Rules 
Ariſtotlæ can be of in this Buſineſs. But 
Jet us ſee whether theſe Incidents have ſo much 

a. one ſingle Qualification of thoſe which I 
. ey propos d 
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propos d as. neceſſary to the Unity of the 
The firſt of theſe Qualifications is that an 
Epiſode be proper: and drawn from the very 
Effence of the Fable and the Subject. It would 
be hard to invent an Adventure more foreign 
to the War of the Theban Brothers, than all 
this Story of Lewmos. For what Affinity has 
the Anger of Venus, the butchering of the 
Lenmans, the Deſigns of the Argonauts, and 
the Amours of Faſon and Hyp/ipyle, with the 
Quarrel between Eteocl:s and Po/ynices ?\ Io 
make a mird Medly of ſuch various Incidents, 
is juſt like forming one of * Horace's Mon- 
fters: And never would a Woman's Head . 
dap'd on to a Horſe's Neck appear more Moh- 
ſtrous, than does this Hypſipyle tack d to the 
War of Tbebes appear in this Poem. This 
is the firſt and moſt eſſential Fault of this 


mo . 5 l 
Second is in the Connexion, which is 
not at all in the Thebaid, Things being clap̃d 
together without the leaſt neceſſity or proba- 
bility. For pray what part of the Subject of 
the Thebaid is either the Cauſe, or the Effect 
of the Maſſacre at Lemos ? Or of any of the: 
Adventures of Faſon? $539 
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T˖is true, Hhpfipyle makes this Recital to the 
 'Argives, as they were going to infeſt Thebes ; 
but there is a great deal of difference between 
connecting the Recital of an Action to ſome- 
thing, and connecting the very Action to it. 
If for the introducing a Narration into the 
Body of a Poem, and connecting it thereto, ſo 
as to make a juſt Epi ode of it, tis enough 
that this Narration be made in the Preſence of 
the Heroe, by ſome Body that has ſome Intereſt 
therein; there would be no more need of Rules 
for the due Uniting of Epiſodes. For a Poet 
to fail of making this Union exactly, it would 
not be enough that he were Ignorant and Un- 
skilful, but he ſhould be ſomething more; he 
ſhould be Malicious, and declare poſitively 
againſt all Connexions whatever. For without 
were ſo, he would not be eaſily inclined to 
ſtuff a whole Book with the impertinent De- 
ſcription of a Story that was nothing to the 
_ Purpoſe. + is 
 — The Sports of the ſixth Book of Statizes are 
no leſs irregular. There is nothing in the 
Action to give them the leaſt Countenance. - 
They have no reference to the War of Thebes, 
to the Deſigns of the Argonauts, nor to the, 
mad Practices of L2nmos. Nor is it a Conſe- 
quence ↄf the Stories of H/ "ple but rather 
a Conſequence” of the Recital ſhe made of 


. theſe Stories. They are tack'd to her Recital 
at one End, and at the other to the March of - 
the Grecrans, without the leaſt Neceſſity and 
Probability, And how could the fiery Tem- 
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bolrits of po: other Commanders away with 
uch kin and godly Amuſements; and 
by Conſequence ſo oppoſite to the very Soul of 
the Poem, which conſiſts altogether in Violence 
and Impiety? e 
_ Tis true the March of the Argives was the 
Cauſe of his Death for whom they inſtituted 
theſe Sports: But that it ſhould not have heen ; 
and fince this Cauſe is no way neceſſary, and 
offends againſt all Probability, tis rather a freſh, 
Fault, than any Excuſe. FHyp/ipyle had fo little 
a way to go from the. Place where ſhe left her 
Prince, to that whither ſhe conducted the. 
Grectans ; that from thence * ſhe hears this 
Infants tþcill Cry, when Death had almoſt . 
ſtop'd his Mouth. Therefore if ſhe had any 
Concern for leaving Arch2-norus, the ſhould 
not have ſtaid from him a moment. But could 
not a Soldier Inve-lezve to paſs a Compli- 
ment upon her for a few Minutes or ſo? To 
conclude, who did ever know a Nurſe ſo incon- 
ſiderate, as to leave her Child alone for ſeveral 
Hours in the midſt of a Foreſt, to the Mercy 
of wild Beaſts, expos d to ſo many other Dan- 
gers; and to leave him in this manner fee 


a Guard, tho' ſo many Thouſands were 
Hand, to whom ſhe had done ſuch a fſingulas 
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Morien vagirus in auras Excidit, & ruptis im- 
muruir ore querelis; Qualia non totas peragunt inſom- 
nia ycc-s. Aud iit Hy pſipyle 5 

H Piece. 
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Piece of Service:? How could 16 many y Re- 
doubted Princes:,endure this 8 and. 
Fooliſh expoſing; of a Child without. be. leaſt 
Neceffiry for it-? But what ſignifies-it? Virgil 
had; his Sports, and twas but requifite. Statius 1 
Mould have his too. 
The third. Fault that may be committed a- 
gainſt the Unity of the main Ad ion, is to 
compleat an Aion entirely, which, ſhould 
ſerve for an Ep:ſode.. This is likewiſe 3 o 
the Conditions of the Story of Hhpfipy's: No- 


thing.is more compleat in all its 


It makes no part of any other Action: Tis 


an; entire Action, that b has no dependance on 
any of the Theban. Worthies, or the other 
Grectens of this Poem; of whom not one has. 


dme leaft- Intereſt in what paſs d at Lemmot. 


Thus, the Unity of the Action is entirely ſpoil d. 
in the Thebard by this Adventure, the Recital 
whereof makes the Poem. Epiſodical. 

This Fault of Statius is in the very- Middle 
of his Poem. It has cut the Action of it into 
two Parts, moſt -monſtrouſly divided by this 
large Hiutus, which is ſo miſerably fill d up 
with foreign. Members, or — foreign 
Bodies. But, as I before hinted, theſe Super- 
fluities corrupt the Unity as, much when they 
are plac dat the Beginnim or End, as when 
they are in the Middle and Body of the Poem. 
Catius affords us. Inftances of this. kind of 
— 


Had 
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Had he * begun the War of Thebes with + 
the Inceſtuous Birth of Eteocles and Polynices, . 
he would have imitated thoſe, who began the 
War of Troy with the Birth of Helen, tho 
hrs | mg 1 Hoyacs's Cenſure. But x 
he Matters ſtill higher, goes back as far 
as the firſt founding of Thebes, and opens his 
Poem with the Rape of Europa, which was 

the firſt Cauſe of building that Citi. 
dee ends juſt as he began. The Quarrel of 

the two Brothers was manifeſtly decided by 
their Deaths, there remained no more Diffi- 
culty, the Siege was rats d, and all over. And! 
when the Reader expects no more, the Poet, 
who has quite drained his Matter, gives us 
notice of his joyning another Story thereto, 
which was the Conſequence thereof, juſt as the 
Return of Ulyſſes is the Conſequence of Hec- - 
tor's death, and the taking of Troy; and as the 
Reign of Afcanius is the Conſequence of the 
Eftabliſhment of £Eneas. Thebes has no longer 
the Arpives but the Atbenians for its Ene-- 
mies; tis no longer defended by-Eteoc/es, bur: 
by Creon; and not aſſaulted by Polynzces,}. bats 
by Theſeus. . The Diſpute is no longer about a 

— 

* Limen mihi Carminis eſto, Oedipode confu,˖¼ 
domus. Theb. 1. ä 
f Nec gemino beltum-Trojammrorditur- ab O 
Abr. Pet. | | 

| Genciſque eanam primord ia ditz; Siddnios ra- 
prus, & inexorabile pactum Legis Agenorer,s ferus- 
tantemque Zquora Cad mum State Te“. 
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kingdom, but a Tyrant to be puniſhed. Lis 
no more a Siege but the the taking of a City. 
And now no longer is Cruelty, Ambi Java and 
Violence predominant there; but Valour, Ge- 
neroſity, and Piety, which in the laſt Bock 
deſtroy the Character of the whole Poem. So 
that the Action is quite Another, in the Cauſe, 
in the End, in the Perſons, in the Manner, and 
in all the other Circumſtances. Theſe are the 

* Faults which manifeſily ſpoil the * F the 
* Action. 


_— 


CH A P. IK. 
Of the Integrity of the Aion. 


— 


— 


4 Riftotle not only ſays that the Epick 
Aion ſhould be On:, but * he adds 
that it ſhould be * * Perf, ect, and Com- 
Neat: And for this Purpoſe, r haus a 
Beginning, a Middle, an End. Herein 
theſe Adtions differ from thoſe of A ſop : 
Fables; for there is no Neceſſity that theſe 
la ſhould be Entire and Sener Witneſs 
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the | Fable of the meager Hunger- ſtarved Fur, 
who convey d himſelf thro” a very ſmall Hole 
into a Granary full of Corn. When he had 


8 cram his Guts, he was for marching the ſame * 


= ” 


Map out again: But he found himſelf too Cor- 


pulent. A Weezz] at a diſtance ſeeing him in 
ſuch a quandary tells him, H. cams empty in, 
and muſt go as empty out, Now there's no 
Neceflity of finiſhing this Action. Reynard 


is very regularly left in this Place without tel- 


ling what happened to him afterwards; and 
without troubling one's Head, whether he was 
kill'd upon the Spot, or pinched his Guts to 
fave his Carcaſs, or whether he efcaped at ſome 
other Hole. This Action then is not a Whole, - 
becauſe it his only a Beginning and Middle, 
but not an Ed. 

The three Parts of a Whole are too Gene- 
rally and Univerſally denoted by the Words, 
Beginn'ng, Middle, and End: We may in- 
terpret them more preciſely, and ſay, That the 
Cauſes and Deſigns which one takes for doing 
an Action are the Beginnin- of this Action; 
That the Effe ds of theſe Cauſes, and the 
Difficulties that are met with in the Execution 


8 ä — 
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7 Forte pet anzuſtam tenuis Vulpecula rimam 
Repſerat in cameram fri mentt, paſtaque rurſus Ire 
foras pleno tendebat corpore fruſtra: Cui Muſtela 
procul: fi vis ait effugete iſthinc, Macra cavum re- 
petes artum, quem macra ſubiſti. Hor. Lib. 1. 
Ep 7» of 
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of theſe Defigns are the Mzadle of it; ] 
that the Unravelling and- Reſolution of cſs 
Difficulties are the Fu of the Action. | 
This End, and:this Unravelling may happen 
after different Ways, and ſo form ſeveral ſorts 
of Actions. For ſometimes the Action ends 
by the-difeovery of ſome Perſon, who was un- 
known before, as in the Tragedy of Oedipus. 
= e > da: ht himſelf the Son of Folybus 
— King and Queen. of Corinth: 
ror he diſcovers himſelf to be a Theban, the 
Son of Laius and Focafta. e wn 
out any Diſcovery, there is à great Change of 
Fortune in ſome Perſon abc; who E 
himſelf happy, all on a ſudden falls into 4 
Miſery he never dream'd of; or elfe on the 
contrary; - becomes from a miſerable, a very 
happy Perſon- beyond all Ex ectation- The 
firſt of theſe was Agamenmon's Caſe after the 
Ruine of Troy, who thinking himſelf in quiet 
Poſſeſſion of 115 acquired Glory, was miſerably 
Butchered by his Wife. * Theſe Changes or 
Aterations from one kind of — the 
Contrary are called by a Greek Name Frie- 
EY. © 
Sometimes likewiſe there is neither . D 
covery-nor a Fripetia; but the Action ceaſes, , 
and paſſes, if I may fo ſay, from Motion to 
Reſt after a ſimple Manner, without any Inchs. 
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dent, bur ſuch as might be expected in the 
Ordinary Courſe of Affairs. Thus in the 
Troad of Seneca, Hecuba and: the Trojans 
appear at firſt as in Captivi 4 and under: a 
long Seri es of Afflictions, which made them 
complain with their Tongues, and deſpair 
in > ur Hearts. The Ghoſt of Athilles re- 
quires Folixena ſhould be ſacrificed to him, and 


before they part, Calchas would make them kill 


Aftyanax-too.. Both are put in Execution, and. 
ſo the Tragedy ends. | 

| * Theſe different ways make two ſorts of 
Action or Fable: The one Simple, the Other 


Complex. The Simple Action are ſuch as: 


without a Diſtovery and a Peripetia ; 
The Complex. have either a Diſcovery, or @» 
Peripetia, or Both. | 

he Integrity of the Action comprehends all 


theſe Things: Let us now take-a particular 


View of them. 
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CHAP. X. 
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i 


That the ARtion ought to be a Whole. 


His Fe . contrary to what 


Ariftotle teaches us, when he ſays, © * 
« That the War of Troy is a juſt- and ect 
« h; That Homer has taken but a Part of 


« jt; That therein he was very Judicions ; At | 


ec that thoſe who inſtea of Imitating "him 


cc have taken this e for the obs eck ot 


& their Poems, have taken too much Mitter, 

« 2nd hive been very indifferent Artifts.? 
Does he pretend by this Do4rine, and by theſe 
Inſtances to overthrow what we have cited out 
of that very Treatiſe of Poetry? Would he 


reach ns that the Subiet and Matter of a Poem, 


ought not to be a Whele, and an Entire and 


Compleat Action, but only a Part of an Ac» 
tion? Sure tis not likely he thould contradict 


himſelf thus. 


We may reconcile this, that appears fo 


contradictory in the Terms, by making this 
Reflection: That one and the ſame Ai ion may 
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be conſider d as in the Fable, where the Poet 
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makes uſe of it; or elſe as in the Hiſtory, 

; whence he took it. When the Poet is upon 

the ſearch after Matter for his Fable he lights 
upon. ſeveral ſorts of Actions. Some have 
ſeveral Parts which may be regularly connected 
in one Body; and then he may take one of 
theſe Actions, entire as it is. But there are 
others whoſe parts are ſo independent to one 
another, that a Man cannot with any Proba- 
bility joyn them together ſo as they ſhall ſeem 

to be the Cauſes and the Conſequences of each 
other. And this is what Ar:fotle condemns 
under the Name of Mtny-limb'd Fables. To 
which he oppoſes thoſe which have but one 
only Part. | | 

| He does not abſolutely forbid the Multipli- 
city of Parts; but he commonly takes ſuch Sorts - 

of Words in the worſt Senſe, which might of 
themſelves be underſtood in 2 more favourable 2 
one. Thus we obſerv'd, that he condemned | 
the vicious Plurality of Fables and Epr/odes, 
under the Terms of Polynythia, and Epiſodi- | 
- cal,-altho' a Man may lawfully put ſeveral Fa- | 
bles into a Poem, and there is none but has =_ 
ſeveral Epiſodes in it. | | 
Therefore tis in this Senſe that he con- = 
demns the Plurality of the Parts in an Epicł 
Action,” We are not to ſuppofe that he con- 
demns it abſolutely, and that this Action made 
uſe of cannot be a Whole. He explains his 
own Meaning ſuſtciently in the following 
rn 0 & 


15 


\ 
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* As, ſays he, in other Inntations, that : 


So likewiſe, The Fable being the Imitation 
an Action, tit requiſits that this Action 
One, Entire, and a Whole, and that the 


Parts be fo joyn'd to, and dependent on each 


other, that on? cannot ſo unich as removs. any 
one out of its Place, either to tranſpoſæ, or re- 
trench it quite, without making a Chanve in 
the whole. For whatever can be fo placed or 
ountted, that one cannot percerve the Altera- 
tian, can by no means be a Part of the Action. 
So then, tis only the Plurality of Parts in this 
laſt Senſe which Ariffotle condemns. And 
ne has commended Homer for having taken 


this Retrenchment of all the other Parts does 
not hinder the Anger of Achilles, which is 


only retain d, from being a Whole in the Poem. 


"Tis only a Part with reſpe& to the whole War, 
and in the Hiſtory whence Homer took it: 
But tis an Entire and Compleat Whole in the 
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Fable and Poem, which Homer has made of 
it. Lou fee then how theſe oppoſite Expref-. 
ſions of Ariftotle are eaſily reconciled in their 
Meaning. The Poet may take out of Hiſtory 
an entire Action, or but a Part of one: But 
fill he muſt put in his Poem an entire Action, 
and not a Part only. The Diſpoſition of his 
Matter regulates this Point, and makes a re- 
gular Whole of whatever he ſhall have met with 

and made choice of. He muſt make uſe there- 
of variouſly, accordiny to the Hiſtorical Plu- 


rality, or Singularity of the Parts, ſo as to 


make thereof the Sub;e& of his Poem. 

When he takes an entire Action, as Homer 
has done for his Odyſſais, and Virgil for the 
e/finetd'; there is nothing to be adjuſted, not 
any meaſure o be taken to make this Aion 
appear a Whole, and not the Part of another 
Action. The Reader is already inſtructed by 
Hiſtory; and is in little danger of being miſ- 
taken therein. 'Tis enough that the Poet tell 
wherein his Action conſiſts, without ſaying 
wherein it does not. Homer propoſes the Re- 
turn of Ulyſſes, who after the Deſtruction of 
Troy, came back again to his own Country: 
Virgil propoſes the Change of a State which 
is ruin'd at Troy, and re-eftabliſh'd in Italy by 
AEneas, Each of theſe Adventures have the 
Conditions of a Male as well in the Hiſtory 
whence they-were taken, as in the Fables where 
they are made uſe of. | a 

But hen the Poet chuſes only a Part, and 


out of this Hiſtorical Part makes a Whole in his 


Fable; 


© 


p__ 


Fable; he muſt take care to give his Readers 
Notice of it for fear that they, applying the 


Knowledge they have of the Hiſtory to what 


they read in the Poem, ſhould blame the Au- 
thor, as if he had ſaid but little on his Subject, 
or rather had ill managed his Deſign, having 
only deſcribed an imperfect Action. 

Ihe Poets not knowing how to change a 
Part into a Whole, has perhaps contributed 
very much to the Fault of thoſe Men, whom 
Ariſtotle blames for having loaded themſelves 
with too much Matter. But the Knowledge 


Homer had of this Secret, and his Skill in pra- 


Riſing it, has made him merit thoſe Praiſes 
which Ariſtotls gives him. He does not only 
tell us in his /zad that the Anger of Acbilles 
is his Subject; but beitdes that, in expreſs 
Words he excludes the other Parts of the Tro- 


Jan War. To do this after a Poetical and 


more Artificial Manner, he makes uſe of the 
very Heroe's Perſon, whoſe Action and Deſign 
he Sings. 1 am not come hither (ſays Achil- 
| des) to wage War againſt the Trojans ; 1 hav? 
nat hing to do with them, they have done me no 
Wrong : My Deſign was to maintain the Ho- 
nour . of Agamemnon and Manelaus. Put 
fence Agamemnon offers an Injury to my Ho- 
nour, I rennumce that Deſign, and ſhall only 
fake care to revenge my ſelf, &c. You may 


— 
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let, and to fatisfie the Anger, and the Revenge 


— 
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ſee by this what is the Deſign of the Iliad, and 
what is not. 1 : | 
Beſides, the Poet has given neither a Be- 


Naur c nor an End to the Siege of Troy: 
Nay 


there is ſcarce a Middle that is proper to 
it. For tho 
Aſſault the Town, yet tis not with a Deſign it 
ſhould — aſs 22 rn me ima- 
gin d: But only to be puniſh'd by the an 
Arts for the Affront he had put upon Achil- 


of this Heroe. 


On the other hand, all the Parts of this An- 
to make it a Whole, are 


ger, that are requiſite 
very Confpicuous. It has its Beginning, its 
Cauſes, its Effects, and its End. This is what 


the Poet continues to make out as he had be- 
gun; that is, in the Perſon of his Heroe. A- 


chilles is not reconcil d with Aganmzmmon with 


a Deſign to revenge all Greece upon Troy, or 


Mezn:laus upon Paris: As long as nothing 
elſe was on foot he was inexorable. But He- 
for kills Patroclus ; then he is reconcil'd, that 


he may revenge his own particular Injury upon 
Hector N Tho he is the Death of other 


Trojans, yet tis only becauſe he meets not 
with Hector himſelf: 'Tis to fight his Way 


through to this particular Enemy; tis becauſe 


thoſe he kills are his Relations, or his Sol- 
diers; juſt as before he reveng d himſelf on all 
the Greczans, for the Affront which Agamem- 
non alone had put upon him. 8 


As 


Jupiter ſends Agamenmon to 


* 
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As ſoon as he could meet with Hader, he 


* charges all the other Greeks to ſtand off, and 
would not let them iriterpoſe their Quarrel 
with his. After he had kill d him, he never 

aſhes on the Advantage which Hebtor s Death 
Hs wen him over the Trojans, who were 
ſtupiſied at this Diſaſter, . dejected at fo 
: Foe a Loſs. He had nothing more to ſay to 


G Þat roclus, and vents the reſt of his 
8 dead Corps of his Ene 


"Laftly, being mov'd at Priam's Tears, he 
reſtores the Body to him, and grants him a 
Truce for twelve Days to perform the Funeral 
Solemnities. And that we 2 not look up- 
on the Death of Hector as the End of the 
War; the Poet is fo far from making the leaſt 
ſhew of the Trojan: being inclin d to a Peace, 
or 2 Surrender, that he makes Priam ſay ex- 
preſsly, Tow _ * Truce was over, they 
would be for ain upon the Twelfth 


Day. IF 1 Cs. ay had come, and a 


Battle enſud, then the Anger and the particu- 
lar Intereſt of Achilles being at an End, theſe 
Battles would have been really a Part of the 
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Trojan War, and of the Common Cauſe. 


: 
= * 


* Homer to prevent this Irregularity has fi- 
niſh'd his Poem to with the Truce and 


the Funeral of Hector, before the Fight or the 


Sirmiſhes were renew d. 
Could there be any greater Demonſtration, 


that the Trojan Mar had nothing to do with 


all thi that the Subject of this Poem is 
not a Part of this War in the Rad: But that 
tis a Whole, Entire, and Compleat Action, 
on 1 no dependance on the taking of this 

N 6 vp" 

To. conclude, we muſt not confound the 
Action with the Fable ;» nor the Deſign of the 
Heroe in the Action he does, with the Deſign. 
of the Poet in the Allegory, and in the Moral 
he teaches. 'Tis well known that a Wolf de- 
vouring a Lamb has no deſign to give us the 
Inſtructions which AÆAſop has drawn from it. 
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CHAP. 
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Of the Beginning, Middle, and End 
3 F the Action. S291 


uk Poet ſhould fo begin his AQion; that 


on one hand nothing ſhould be r 


wanting for the underſtanding of what one 


reads; and on the other hand, that what we 
Tead require after it a neceſſary Conſequence, 
He ſhould end after the fame manner, with 
theſe two Conditions tranſpoſed ; the One, 
that nothing more be expected; and the Other, 
that what is put at the End of the Action be 
only a neceſſary Conſequence of ſome thing 
which ought to have went before. Laſtly, the 
. muſt be joined to the End by a 
:4dle that makes no Interval, but which is 
in it ſelf neither the Beginning nor the End. 
his Middle muſt be the Effect of ſomething 
at went before, and the Cauſe of ſome other 
Thing that is to come afte. 
* This makes three Parts, each of which 
taken ſingly is imperfect, and always ſuppoſes 
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Thu.” Af x 5 Ny © durd wp JS uuns wi 
fr de 57, war” cniivo 5 ire Werken cel 
3 Min. Tear 5 Tuiarrioy, © aur ler 


A Tipuxey =ο, & N avdynnss 3 d S 
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One er both of the Other. The Beginning. 


. ſuppoſes nothing before it ſelf, and requires 
ud ſomething on On the contrary, the End 
requires nothing after it ſelf,” but ſuppoſes 
ſomething tha goes before "And the Middle | 
hat ſuppoſes ſomething that went before, and re- 0 
her quires ſomething to follow after. We will ex- | 
ne | plainehisDodrine of Arial n eie 
we we — Ai 11 bo P01 
ih | and Heirs of Oedipus King of Thebes. They 
ne, | made a Contract to Reign a Year by 
Eteocles began, and, his Year expi 
be to quit his Throne to his Bother. Folynices 
ng meets with Aſſiſtance at Argos and comes to 
he f| diſpute his Title at the Head of an Army. - - 
a || This is an exaQ Beginning. It requires a Con- 
is ſequence, but not any thing Antecedent there- 


24. to. Therefore twas irregulariy done to place . 


before this Beginning the Recital of what- 


ng 
cr ever happened from the founding of Thebes 
and the Rape of Europa down to that 
ch D bbs | 
ſes the Qnartel of theſe two Brothers ended 
with their Deaths : Which is an exact End? 
mme Reader does not deſire one ſhould relate 
chat becomes of Greom. the Succeſſor of Eteo- 
cles, Therefore Status is in the wrong, when 
ox be makes That a Part of his Poem. | 
+2 He was no leſs to blame for putting in the 
70 Middle of his Poem the Story of Ehpfebyle. 
JE oe. 
an poſes no ore 
ne Vol. I. eee 8 it, 


Homer 


pins of this Action! is the C 


chilles to his Calmneſs of Temper 
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uires nothing after it; and by Con- 
22 s Addion Is neither the Middle, 


nox any other Part of che Quarrel'between the 
two Brothers, or of the Subject of the Poem. 


Theſe are Examples to be — ; now we 


will produce ſuch as are to be imitated. ' - | 
ſign in the Mad is to relate the 
. "Achilles, The Bein- 
e of Achilles 
m a Calm to a Paſſionate Temper. The 
Midale is the Effects of his Paſſion, an = 
the eto Deaths it is the Cauſe, of. 
End of this ſame Action is the Return of . 
again. 1 
was quiet in the Grecz2n Camp, When 
#n#nmmon their General provokes Apollb 48ſt 
them, whom he was willing to appeaſe after- 
yarn at the Coſt and Preiudice of Achilles, 
who had nothin "3 to do with his Fault. This 
then is an exact Beginning ; it ſuppoſes no- 
thing before, and requires after it the Effects 
of this Ang er. Achi revenges himſelf, and 
95 Be is an gr Middle; it ſuppoſes before 
ming of the Ange r of Aches, who 
is provoked This 3 7*9ꝗ % is the Effect of 
Then this Middle requires after it the 
Pie of this Revenge, which is the Satisfa- 
tion of Achilles; for the Revenge had not 


Anger and 


| been compleat, unleſs Achilles had been fariſ- 


fad. By chis means, the Poet makes his Herde, 


after 75 was glutted, as I may fo ſay, by — 


Chief he had done to 4 amenmon, 
Dan of Hector, and the — he a me his 


* Friend, 


Ffm of the Poem, whilſt the Plagu 
dd hae went, before; and after this no Body 
expects de er 


Homer been 


bo dem with the Cottiplaints of Minerva againſt 


Zinming” of the Poem, a8 we ſhall take notice 


IF 15 EN. 2 Ars id N A... : 7 . | 
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ab H infitifie d e e e 
1ake: I, tobe moved by the Tears 
und Miafottiives er King' Pram... We fee 
him as Alm at the FEad of the Poem, during 
the Funeral 'of Hector, 48 Kc Pla the Be-- 


e zaged 
among the Gyecianc. This Exd is juſt, nee 
the Ares of Teaiper Achilles re-eajoy', 
i vil xn Fer of the Revenge which dog 


His Anger. Thus has 
been very exact in the Begining, 
Midalz, and End of the Action he made Choice 
of for the Subject of his EI. 
” His Deſign in the Odyſeit was to deſcribe 
the Retarn of Ulyſſes from the Ruin of Troy, 


N. u,, who oppoſed the Return of this 
Heroe, and avainſt Calypſo, who detzined him 


in an Mand far from 'thaca. Is this a Be- 


Bee: 
Vol. I. 12 in 


Ld 
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\ 


_- Courſe for #haca. 
I all the 
| Diſorders of Ag own. Government. "The, End 

Hy the re- inſtating of; this eroe in the . 


de b. 


were the Rivals and Enemies of L. 


in the follo 

expreſsly of Ne 8 
in their Narrations. 

Aaion then 1 is * 0 en 5 


when upon his | * of T. of Trobe 


able Poſſeſſion « his Kingdom, w 
an, himſelf to his Son, his W 2 
and ſeveral others. The Poet was ſen 
ſhould have ended ill, had. he went no 
who 
"= be- 
cauſe the Reader might have looked for ſome 
Revenge which the Subjects of - theſe Princes 
might have taken on hi! Len had 4 
their Sovereigns : But 5 
theſe People ee 


— more to be expect 
2 Sa Action have al l cher Parts og 


"The Order of the Ody i differ 1 chat 


of the /had, in that te a Tan d 
with the Beginnin t o 


farther than the Death of theſe. 


- the Ane id is ftill * fr mana ſince the 


End of the Poem is not the End of the 


Alen of e/Eneas. But we ſhall fay no 72 
of this at preſent. 


The Deſign of Virgi is to ended LE 
into ah, there to Ki 


his Gods and 165 
gion, 


Lab 


Boa f i. bbs bn. 75 
| Iigion, and lay lay the Foukdiations cf the Roman 
— 


; e is this Difference between the 
Return of Ulyſſes, and the Voyage of eAneas, 
that no one ever queſtions Why 2 Man returts 
to his on Country: Though Re had made 
no mention of the natural Affection he bore” 
ro his Country, yet the Readers would never 
have fell out Ach him for this Omiflion, * 
This is 4 well known Cauſe ;' tis neither an 
Aion, of which" one ought to make a Nar- 

ration; nor 4 Thing which preceeds this Re- 
turn. "Bat Eu. acts contrary to this natu- ' 
ral Affection; he abandons his on Country, 
to go in ſearch "after a ſtrange Land. The 
Reader then would have "= Poet tell lim 
why this Heroe ay pod Tre Beſides D 
wu born u King, bot a was not. 
that the embarking of es is ſufficiently + 
Beginning of the Odhſſet; But the embark-- 
ins of Burat from x; Led] on Board the Ad- 
miral of a'Fleet of Twenty Sail, cannot be 
.-of the Adion of Ana. 
7 ons Troy, becauſe it was taken 
by the Greeks > And is King of the Trojans, - 
CE ARE and he elecded in his 
Noom. * 
But if the taking of Troy be the Conſe- ' 
quence of a ten Year's Siege, ſhould. not this 
War have 'been related as * neceſſary Cauſe - 
of the taking and ruine thereof? This is whar 
oh has admirably provided for by bring- 
ng it about, that neither the War, nor the 


long and tedious * ſhould be the Cauſe = 
I 3 
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the taking of this City. * Therefore he ſays; 
at firſt, that the Greeks were worſted, that they: 
utterly defpaired of being Maſters of the City 
by any of thaſe Meaſures they. had. hitherto, 
_—_ and that io many Years ſpent. in the. 
12 1 much Time loſt. So Sg the 

aking depends not upon any 
that went before. The: Ss Hm: xe 2h 
Deſign, - os Bug an exact e 84 2 
8 
The Por give it! 4 ve oy el. 
cation of a Beginning, W is #he xequiring, 
Something after i. e ove —_— | 
became Maſters. of the City, and before ever 
King: Progue: was edi 80 22 d tar 
re- e A; more ON, 2 
illuſtrious Empire elfew 2 bon op 

Burning of Troy is — — 
the Downfal of an Empire, but the Cauſe — 4 
the firſt Part of the Alteration of a State; and 
it requires 2 ner Eſtablimment to ſucceed, 
it, | 

Ihe Shippin 8 off of Aneas, his Voyages, 
f his 2 pop all the Obſtacles he met with, 

compoſe à juſt Middle; they are a Conſe- 

nce of the DeſtraQion of Troy, and of the 
Choice they made of him to tranſport them 
into Bay ; an theſe _— Lader mine an 
End. | 
+ 7 v7: 6 


* + Fraft bells; faciſque 8 Puttores Danzum. 
ror jam labeacibus 5. . | 7 


The 
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Ihe End comprehends the Death of Amata, 
that oF Trrmer, the Change, of Funo's Mind 
and the Terms. of the Peace, which contain d 


ment. | 


Sorts of Deſigns : The firſt Sort have no man- 

ner of Conſequence, but end, with the Agion; 
_ others, beſide. the Action, have likewiſe 
5 ellaxy. Conſequences; And in this 130 
Caſe; theſe:Conſequenges.-muſt be related, if 
one would have the Poent be as Entire and: 
Compleat-as it ought: to be. Our Poets furnil 
us with Inftances of both theſe Deſigns. -. 


neceſſarily nothing more after it: When, ir is 
_ ſatisfied. and, over, all is at an end. When 
Achilles was reveng d, when, he had receiv'd 
Satisfaction far the Affront put upon him, and 
when he was once quiet, a Man never enquires 
what becomes of him afterwards. Tis the 
ſame Caſe with the Return of 2 Prince into 
his on Country: When he is come thithęr, 

* an End to thoſe Diſorders which his 

Abſence had cauſed, and enjoys, Peace apain, 
the Reader is fatished; Nor has Homer made 
any Epi ſode that has tranſgreſſed theſe Bounds. 


Figils Practice has been otherwiſe, becauſe 


The Eſtabliſhment of any State does of Neceſ- 
ſity draw —_— ___—_——— 
8 5 "> oet 


All that -Eusas prerended to for bis Eftabliſh- | 


But for the better 3 ing of the Unity and 
Integrity of the Action which we have al- 
ready ſpoke). we muſt add, that there are two 


The Anger and Revenge of a Man requires. 


he undertook a Deſign of another Nature. 


— 


f 
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poet d taken chem for all his Aaion, it 
would have been of à monſtrous E 8 
cauſe the Roman Government was not 8 l 
ſettled till after the Ruin of Carthage, "which 

had ſo long diſputed with it for Empire and 
Liberty : And this very State arrived We to its 
Grandour and Perfection till under Auguſtus, 
who was its laſt, as e/£Enzas was its firſt, Foun- 
der. Therefore Virgil has not taken this for 
the Matter of his Poem; but * he relates it 
by ſuch Recitals as Homer makes uſe of in his 
Odyſſeir, when he tells us of the Wound C/ 
ſes recerv'd on the Top of Parnaſſus. Upon 
this Account we obſerved, that the Poet may 
relate ſuch Incidents as were nebeſſary to the 


Matter of his Poem, but which notwithſtand- 


ing were * the Matter thereof. Tis thus 
that Firgi! praQiſes in the Machines, making 
Ju Stor ir in G firſt, and 4*chifes in the fixth 
Book to make theſe Prophetical Recitals. 
There is ſomething fill more Noble in the 
Fpiſods of Dido, where by an Allegory and a 
Conduct, which one can never ſufficiently ad- 
mire, he brings into the Body of his Action 
all the ſucceeding Hiſtory of Carthage; and 
this fo naturally too, that one would dank the 
Poet ſhould have made Dido ſay and act, juſt 


| ARS, though there” had NE OOO 


— 


* doen % n & iI0dos Froferce PR 
perium, * An 6. 
. Quar- 


1 


Bock If. — „ 


Quarcel berween theſe two:Srates, and thought - 
there. had never been ſuch a Man u r 
nee i E Nin r n 
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AN Hiftorian 2 not 1 is 3 


Matter himſelf, he ſpeaks nothing but 
what. he Nn 5 10 55 in the Condu& of 2. 
State, we. often ſce Effects, whoſe Cauſes are 
ver known, Thoſe who act in it, keep all 
1088. in private. r and the more they do fo, 
the. greater * Politicians; are they .accoun ted, 
So that on one ſide the Hiſtorian: is oblized to 
declare all the —.— he knows, becauſe "hoſe 
y inftructive : But on the 
y diſpenſe from rela- 
Ce becauſe he d come o· 
of them 


E to it Fa an Nuo ſince tis more 


p and eſſential for Poetry to inſtruct, than. 
tis for Hiſtory... But the Poet has not the ſame 
ae to excuſe 8 91 . 


— —— — —— © 20 — — — „ê 0 


» ene dilnmulare nelcic regnate» · | 
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if he takes any thing from Hiſtory, tia hut ſo 
far as Hiſtory ſuits thereto. He muſt ftign 
whatever is not there, or elſe change what is 
not ſuited to ee tis probable 
that ſome Things may lie concealed from him, 
becauſe no Man can know every thing; he 
then is inſtructed by the Gods who do know 
every thing, Virgil is my Warrant in the 
Caſe before us, * he invokes a Deity, that he 
may come to the Knowledge of the Cauſes of 
his Action: And he relates ſuch Things, as he 
could: never know but by Revelation; fince he 
| fays they happen'd to Dido alone, and which 
The never made any one, no not ſo much as 
Her Siſter, acqusinted with. Thus is the Poet 
oblig d to tell all the Cauſes not only that he 
may inſtruct, as we hinted before, but likewiſe, 
chat he may pete 3 for without doubt this is 
8 Sorts. of Cauſes ; ſome are 
more general and undetermin d, ſuch as the Hu- 
mours of any one; for tis upon Humour that 
c very one commonly regulates his Conduct, 
and acts upon Occaſion. Others are more pre- 
caſe, ſuch as the Intereſts of "thoſe that 
And laſtly, there are others which are more 
immediate, ſuch as the Deſigns which one 
takes to promote or hinder any thing. Theſe 
different Cauſes of an Action are likewiſe fre- 


KR —„r 
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— 


— 
— 
* 


* 


we mention d; and of all three we affirm this: 
in general, That the Poet ought to infoum his 
Readers of them, and make them Conſpicu- 

ous in his principal Perſanages, when he in- 
troduoes them, or even; before: he makes them 


- 
, 9 
ey ba 


Travels of his Heroe, he -» 
ſpoken of any one elſe, and a Man might 
have read a great deal of the Poem without 


has p pon, es theſe Perſonages, 
whom he diſcovers, he repreſents. Ulyſſes in. 
his e And from — 2 O 
ing of the Action, one e Inter 

Which the Gods had therein. +; * 
' The Skill and Care of the ſame Poet may 
be ſeen likewiſe in introducing his Perfonages 
in the firſt Book of his /had-; where he diſco- 
vers the Humour, the Intereſts, — 

ww A + , - 


3 


tis eaſter to manage 


trul Here, rein, ve 


| Greek Poet ; for he ſay 
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of — Achilles, Neftor, . 

275 5 anna. others, nayß and of the Gods 
too.” And in his ſecond — Re- 
view: of the Grecian and Trojan Armies; 
which js full Evidence, _ all we have here 


{Md is very Neceſlary. l i 
But laſtly, ſince the + Prem 3s davbileſs. 
much longer than the ct and ſince 
the Incidents and the Pre- 
ſence of the Perſonages in that than in the o- 
ther: One is not obliged to introduce all of 


them at the N ginn of the Epopea with as 
. 


ſome Item of all thoſe who have any 


nahe Part in the Intrigue.” 


1 . 
Practice, He has been leſs exa& than the 
s nothing of Turnus, 


mata, and other Kahans, till the 


_ middle of his Poem. But tis true likewiſe, 
that he has fo diſpoſed his Action as ſeems to 


juſttfie this Delay, He has divided the - 
mid into two Parts more ſenſibly than, Homer 


has his Jad and Ody/ſers. He not only makes 
this Diviſion at the firſt, and: in his. Propoſi- 


- tion, by ſaying that * © e/£n2as ſuffer d much 
e when-he was toſs d about from this Sea to 


* that, and from one Province to another; 


* Multum ille & terris jactztus & alto: Malta 


ä „ . 22 
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eee en, deal more in the 
« Wars he was d in: ? Bar helikewiſe, , 
when he begins his ſecond Part, advertiſes his 
Reader of it, =” pare CC) 
about to mention, as all new, and quite of a- 
nother Make from the former. Thus in the 
firſt Book he introduces the prinei pal Perſon- 
ages of his firſt Part; and he only ſpeaks- 0 
thoſe, ho / were to a ppear afreſh ; in the ſecond 
Party in his ſixth, — and eighth Books... 
And here, in my Mind, he was leſs fortunate” 
r Nee "wy of the: 
es theſe more general Greſes. | 
Action and of the main ipuragues-; there are 
ſtill ſome Incidents, and; fome Epiſodes more 
particular, of which the Poet muſt give an Ac- 
De 
e Action, only w 
— is about to make one of his leſſer Reci- 
tals.” The Reader could not gueſs, how the 
Wound of Uyſes came, which diſcover d him. 
to his Friends; not" wht — ſhould be-in 
.- bvewith War; nor how it came to paſs that 
Aua met wich ſeveral Perſons in the Shades 
below, who were to come into the World ma- 
ny Ages after, e. Therefore the Poet, mud 
tell him the Cauſe of all _ . 


- * 


"A rerum rant alert onde, de ogus 
moren - L. R. et 


i : "7. . L 4 * CEE) 


memnon likewiſe- in his A 
the Prieſt of this God: All 
Probable Cauſes,” and — are pang 
25 this GaneralCou i mviſhd 
from Menelaus ; ſo the —— of 
the ſame — „eit is raviſhd from her 
Father, and Hriſtis Achilles. - In ſhort, 
ran with the e 

iolence in theſe Heroes. 

2 the Heroe be a Man of Probity, the 
Cauſes of all his Deſigns ſhould be. ju and 
oonimendable, as thoſe in the Odyſſein and the 
ueid: And the Cauſes of the Perſecution 
he meets with, muſt not leſſen the Eſteem 
which the Poet would raiſe of his. Probity 


Neptune perſceutes Uſes, becauſe Ulyſſes — 
. — his Son Poly But s 
3 
was juſt u ervi S tm- 
Kit” and the rel the me Trick. ee 
makes a more particular Profeſſion of his Pie- 
ty, and accordingly Virgil uſes him more ho- 
him, did either not touch his Perſon, or elſe 
were much to His Glory; ſince the only one 
which concern d him, was the Choice which 
Fate made of him to lay i in Rah the Founda- 
tion 


1 
* 
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ces the Empire:of the World. * — 
Rade —————ů the 0 

| was 
to truſt him with ali that was — 
dear to her on Earth, and make him Lord over 
her oun Carthage. She could never have given 
2 more a amen? — mo nk] 


CHAP. Ks 95! 
of the eke, and the Unrave an 


_ "RG. 


my NN 
cr par — 
moſt principal is. 
1 _—_ comprehends- 
that oppoſe the | 


N. 


Der pecminere dents HER 4 12 


. — Treanſ — 


A und lbs 
Part 6f 'the-Poem. At laſto as lang as 
Readers Mind is in about the E- 
r The Solu- 
ins. oe rhe Bie Tem when one be- 
ns to ſee the Difficulty remov d, and the 
clear d up H S055; 08 510150 5 

Our Poets have divided ach of their ahroe | 


Poems into two Parts, and have put a parti- 


Part. 3 | * 
- The firſt Part of the ad is the 
Aobilles, who is for revenging himſelf 


— by.the means of "Helter | 
| 5 comprehends the three 
Days Fir tick happen d in the Abſence of 
| Achilles: And it conſiſts on one fide in the 
Reſiſtance o Agamen and the Greriaui; 
and on the other, in the revengeful and inexo- 
rable Humour of Achilles, which would not 
ſuffer . ab be e «Th bobs of the 
Grecian:s, Defpair 
prepare for a Solution by Ne Sat ation ich 
the incens d -Heroe: receiv'd: from it. The 
Death of Patroclus fend n the Offers of 4% 
al, remove this Difficulty, and make the Un- 


- melting of the firſt; Part. | 
This Death is likewiſe the Bey WY. 

= ; lince | es upon the 
n of | 5 4 415 himſelf on H-&or.” But 

of Hector 12 to that of A 


— Part; ſince it puts Ach. 
Ala: This dd eas 1s Valiant, m_ 


1 wehich makes wp the 


upon 


Eren 


Gor; and beſides that, it contains the inſult- 
King Friam. The Ref 


1 


5 
by raiſi 


— 
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refolved to ſtand in his own Defence. This 
N and 33 + Hector, N on = 

ccount”' the t intrigue. All 
3 e 
and be the Death of him; and the contrary, 
Endeavours of the Trojan to — — hwy 
Reach and defend — are the lat 
Which comprehends the Battel of the lat 
The Unravelling begins at the Death of . 


ing of Achilles over his Body, the Honowrs 
he paid to Patroclus, and the Intreaties of 
of this and 


the other Trojans in the forrowful Obſequies 
they paid 8 Body end the Unraveh 
ſie the Satisfaction of Achilles, 
his Tranquillitys:-- 
The firſt Part of the Ohe is the Return 
2 into Ithaca. Neptune 
Tempeſts, and this makes the — 
272 The Unravolling is the Arrival of 
t upon his own Ifland, where Neptun 
cools offer bi him no farther In njury. The ſecond 
Part, is the re · inſtating this Heroe in his on 
Govemmen: The Princes, that are his Ris; 
vals, oppoſe him, and this is a freſh Intrigue. 
The Solution thereof begins at their Deaths,- 
and is compleated as ſoon as the Kthacans. wers 
ap eaſed. 0 


heſe two Parts in the Odyſſei 1 not 
one common Intrigus, as is to be obſerved. 


in the two other Poems. The Anger of Abi 


les forms both the Iutrigues in the Iliad; and. 
N | p it 


188 Monſieur Boſſo's Treatiſe Ch Ill. 


* — of ahi depend I 
5 ianing and End of this Poem tl 
ry harms 85 and End — > | 
Levin Deſire Lgy RE tles had:to revenge himſelf, G 
and the Deſire LI had to return to his f br 
on Country be never ſo near Akin; yet we of 
canaat: place them under one and the ſame 
| Notion: For the Love of Ulyſſes is not a Paſ- 
fion that Begins and Ends in the Poem with 
the Action; tis 2 natural Habit, nor does the 
Poet pidpold it for his Subfect, 45 aden ta | 
Anger of Mchilles.. 
| Firgil' has divided his poem a ehe did 
kis Ghee. The firſt Part is the Voyage and 
Arrival of ua in Raly:; the ſecond is his 
Efabliſhment: there. But he has connected 
theſe two great Bpy better by giving them 
4 Intrip ue. He did — his 
firſt Intrigus a Deity, who could act no where 
but by Sea, 'as Neptune: But * makes Choice 
of Juno, the Goddeſs of the Air, who had an 
equal Power over Sea and Land. She oppoſed 
the Voyage of this Heroe, and tis ſhe likewiſe 
that oppoſes his Settlement: This Oppoſition 
then is the General Intrigue. of the whole 
Action. The Solution een Jeng is 


| appeas'd by Jupiter. | 
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x Nee Tenri addita Juno Unquam aberit, E. 
+ Annuir his Jano & memeem lara c. K. 


ne id. 12. 
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The prinei I [Mtvigus of the firſt Part! is” 
the Bella the Endeavours ſhe 
uſed to keep ust ſtill at Carthage. The 
Complaintsrof! Jarbai, the Orders lercury 8 
brought ua to be gone, and the refitting 
of the Trajan Fleet, are Preparations for the 
Unravellihg, which begins at the Departure 
j when be er which 
his Ships at Ahchör. . owt 948 1907 1.08 
Dido miglt have. dene aw Maſchief to 
Autan aither dyopimiuing him as an Enemy 
to be reveng d on Nai or b following hint: 
2 ow hg . % And e ftay'4 ll 4 1 
whatever ent Men had in whole 
5. away one Wife and marryi 
— 425 yet the Poet had made him -t 
neſt a Man than to allow him two Wives 


= 
ey would, Fo et Anga Jad Reaſon to, be 
12210 of Bid and t6 apply the Prophecy 

Sy to himſelf: FT which d that the =. 
of the Misfortunes he was to ſuffer ſhoul be 
another foreign Wife, that ſhould entertain 
the Trojans, and be raviſh'd from another 
Man's Bed. Upon this Account ſhe muſt needs 
die, and 9 be certified of her Death. 
So that this Unravelling is not compleat till 


8 


ens eee eien eee 


— 


by — '.U. . . . . . 'Ü:ð0 ' .Ü⸗ù⸗ P ——' — — 

* Vaginaque eripit enſem Fulmineum, ſtrictoque 
kerit retinacula Ferro, Aneid. 4. 

P 7 Cauſa mali ranti conjux irerum hoſpita Teucris, 


Externique iterum thalami, ZEneid, 6. 
5 | EN \ the 


S 288 Moiſt Barr cen. chxIn. 


nancy where ne meets with 
unhappy Queeh In che Shades 


bab. kat 25 2 4 NN g: 281 . 
3 of he aacbnd Part ie form! 
ove and Ambition of Turn 
ito — ä — by, the /Awhority -and 
| Amata. The Articles N 
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| After what has been URN: baten 
, the reſt are eafily diſcern'd': There 
are moſt as many as ther are great and ſmall 
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Tie "rr 'of if wort the * "Plot of | 
1.4 TL 43 i Intrige. 00 ; 5 1 8 7 | 
14; air 30 (1244) LEP 4. WS LA 15k C2 
Wh ele ohne he is meant 
e and the'Unravelling 


* now ſay ſomething of ch 
— o both: And thus we ſhall 
meet with in, Yhe Practice of our Poets ; which 
bead the ery Ber — 
YO ence ect 
* Me 


we "that it ſeems as if their Action had pre- 
ſented, them with whatever they inſerted there- 
in, without 8 we to the Trouble 
4 2 TRE 
is more opel 
Waripur, than Anger, Heat, 9 
] of bearing the leaft Aﬀronts' and 
This — forms the Intrigue 


mpatienee' 
of of the lia: And mad there, 
5 g we 
Ed this Hamma 


is nothing elſe hut the 
arid theſe e Paſſions...) 

What more Natural and Uſual Obſtadels 
they who take Voyages meet. with than the 
Sea, the Winds, and the Storms? Hansor 
makes this the Intrigue of the firſt Part of the 
Odyſſets.; And for the ſecond, he makes uſe of 
the almoſt infallible. Effet of the long _ 


ir Conduct is ſo exact and natu- 


* 


N -Sequaltrativhi of His 
2 550 of almoſt Twenty 
e Fatigues joyn'd 
'S the Age N then of, mi be 
him v to \ believe that he ſhould mot be ok 


n ok e chad. cle declar'4 who — 
and had call d himſelf Cet, they would 
eaſily have made awaf with im as' an Impo- 


tor before he had bad Opportunity to make 
himſelf; known to:thems 20) 16, 9 
There Se more> "no 
_ more/Neceflary; 18 Ous gui 
£0. 3 * hi, — is e 
had taken of e had reducd him, 
and to which 3 
him. i; This _ ky, with- 
taking the'beft 
x - thoſeoPerſons "who 
could: os. .o. — — any: Farm from 
him. This Way them was affbrded him bythe 
very Nature of ohͤ Action, that he might exe- 
cute his Deſigns, and overcome che mighty 
Obſtacles it — — And 'tis this 
Conteſt betweezi the Prudence and the Diſſi mu- 
lation of a fingle Man un one hand, "nnd the 


ungovernable Enſolence of ſo m any Rivals on 
u of the 


en. ia 1 


The 


the other, which makes up the 
M the Odyſſers. . E Ui! 


8 to the den a hl 


| of the Anger of" pally . 
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me Condit bt the Lathe Poet, in the I. 
triguss he forms, bas the fame Simplicity. 
The Tempeſts are made uſe of in the firſt Part 
of the usid, juſt as in the Odyſſers, © 
In this Part of the e/Eneid, Firgil - 


ſuits bimiſelf to the Humour of his Heroe, as 


e 

— Agamemmon es Him 

. —— 
on m 

Find Threats; and che moſt melting, yore 


coding I bon ara to ſtay at 
2 SER * A Eri 
Int 


| 6 yur rr ng R not to a- 


bandon a Queen to whom he od ſo much; 
and cheſe oppos d his Em for italy: 

And the Impiety of Turnus and | Mezentines 
was an Obſtacle to the Eftabliſhment of the 
Gods and Religion at tiat Place. In fine, 
the Love Traut hail for Lavima, and the 
Eſttem Amati 1 Thib ation Heroe a- 


bove ua., art likewiſe other natural Ob- | 


ſtacles, derived from the very Subject; ſince 
Amata was oblig d to — her Relation to 


an unknown Stranger; and fuch an accompliſh's 


Princeſs-as Lovina, who was fole Heireſs to a 
Kingdom, could nor but have her Suitors. 
Beides we obſerved that Homer made uſe 


and that Paton in AL 


menmon, to tir op the ſame 


© . go huge; Boll M Theorie Ch. x. 


9 whoſe Return is quite de- 


3 ird of; viz! the Taſglende oD his Servants 
and Ne ighbours ; the Danger his Son and 


| Wie » and the of his 
war in; an Abſence of almoſt Twenty 
Nenn and * inſu e Fatigues joyn d 


to the Age Ulyſſes was then of, might induce 

EE ben ound by 
2 ages Ao would 

eaſily have pd ere with "hit as an-Impo- 
Nor, befor he had — to 70 
et known to:themz : 2 . 1 5 1901 Wat 

us Diftruiſs 


= ingerious b 


ce had reduced him, 
Mixfortunts had irjur'd 
ty, with- 
of taking tie befi 
| . chbſt Perſonz who 

could at o much a miſtruſt any: Farm from 
him. This Way then affbrded Him by the 
very Nature of his Action, that he might exe- 
cute his Deſigns, and overcome che mighty 
Obſtacles it preſented him with And tis this 
jp: — Prudence and ns 


| and. to which fis 
— 


a 
p . " «© 
| TV © * » 1 ; * 
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| Lees and Reſpe& ob 


Tube Conduct of eee e 
triguss he forms, bas the fame Simplicity. 
Tr 
as in Ss. Sgt! 
In this very Part of the e/£ne:d, Firgil 
ſuits himſelf to the Humour of his | 
n to the Ae Obit 
. 
— — _— — rot oof 
fition ; the Poet makes uſe of good Turns, 
kind nd Threats, and che moſt melting, moſt 
Gree, Pulions, e Nn 
ſecond Part, che 3 Ter- 
1. Menentiut are no leſs exact. For 
252 not to a- | 
bandon a Queen to w the od ſo much; 
and —— his Embafking for Hal : 
And the-Impiety of 7rurmes and Mezentns 
was an Obſtacle to the Eftabliſhment of the 
Gods and Religion at that Place. In tine, 
the Love Tarms hall for Lovinma, and the 
Eſteem: Amatu mad —— 
bove usa ne likewiſe other natural Ob- 
Racles, derived from the very Subject; ſince 
Amata was oblig d to prefer her Relation to 
an unknown Stra 


Princeſs-as Lavima, who was ſole Heireſs to a 
Kingdom, could not but have her Suitors. 
e — oblerved that Homer made uſe 


— to wy Keb ths Bae Feen fon n. 


anger; and fuch an acοmpliſſid 


x92 Monſerr Boſſu's Treatiſe C. xlx. 


Is ; and chat the Cauſe of che War, and 
e theſe e 
thute Women. Virgil forms his general In- 


trigus after the lerne manner; 'He. Goats to to 
the ra of 'a Ki dom in Aach, the 

Eſtabliſhing of another om in Africk. 
This Op is ſuited to Policy in aach 


and d the! Keren e ber ene 


in Virgil — Allegories 
correſpondent'to Hliſtory and Truch,. chat with- 
out bating any thing of his Quality as Poet, 
he ſeems to metit — that of an Hiſto- 
A Man may ee in the Pexſons of - 
8 


me medio o hehe, note db ac 


— Liv, lib. 4. 
nians ? 


— 


rie i ir ©) @a (TH RTT S IN 


88 


hs 


| 5 thats! uſe of it always 
and to violate their moſt 


Bock II. -of the Epick em. 193 


| nd? Dido caſts this Reproach-1ipon her ſelf ; 
and * makes the Application thereof to Hans 
bal and the Cartha ; ordering them 
the Romans, 
emn Treaties, aas 
oft as they ſuppoe'd they could —4 it bs — 
on Advantage. This is the Geni 
duct he inſpires her — | 
Mercury likewiſe adviſes the Founder of = | 
ndt to truſt to the Inconſtancy of this Woman, 
which was like the Inconſtancy of her City.” 
Arid when Juno made — ta Venus 
of an Alliance between theſe two States, V. 
nus ſaw well enough twas only a Trick o Bix. 
ſimulation, to which her preſent Intereſts com- 
pell d her to condeſcende But I am too mi- 
nite in 4 1 of the Epick- Poem. . 
We end all wich ſaying, that the Event is the 


fine bodin'che Hitry and the Poem f I 


Didos Breach of Faith that had almoſt ruind 
ABneas, and which at laſt became the Ruin of 
this Foundreſs of Cartha Twas this very 
ſame Perfidiouſneſs in a that brought 
Rome into fo much Danger; and was at laſt Fg 
Ruin of * — his aro „„ 


Ni 4 


® 1 
| 8 
. . . — 


* — 
” 


tc Geduse it from the Fable and the Deſign of 
the — anil this is —_— = in the 
8 
teu fo, at that the Uu may 
prepar d for it. I have flid nothing as yet off 


| The Heroe does not come into A- 
againſt his Will by 


not che Offer Dido 


Vakis & his mecom paricer.confidere regnis ? 
ove quam ſtacuo, e eſt. — po 9 
ugæ nec conjugi: unquam Pretend! tædas, aut 
have in Fades rent ee Sx 15 45 
7 1 1 HE A 1 In 


\ 


they are fore d to t. ir Legates give ſuch 


oak II. of tbe Epick Poem. 195 
the ſecond Punt the Poet oppoſes none 2— 


In 
| Heroe, but ſuch Perſons as he could 
enough with, when a Peace was 
d up. King Latinur was to be his Father- 
Law Lavinia his Wife, and the Latin: 


cla 
in- 
his Subjects. 
theſe Perſons to have become ſuch upon his. Ac- 

 e6unt, after they had been His profels'd Ene- 


mies. The Poet has provided for that too. 
In Lavinia there is not to be obſerv/d"eirher 


Peace, 
The Latins only fight agai 


ample Teſtimonies of their Love. and Eſteem 
for htm, F tfat they 5 ny ſhould think 
it an Honour. to held the City for him which 
he demanded in Italy. The Poet then oppoſes 
none againſt him but Amata and Turnus, who 
botts periſhed by their on Faults; . 
- Funo indevd conld-nov die; but ſhe is well 
enough diſpoſed ot, by inſinuating that all ſhe 


hopes for, is ne abſolutely to hinder the Eſta 


—— 


* ? * [i 7 5 TIE , 


. 
' 81. 
— 


a; a7 


It would have been hard ſor all 


7 


ren IKE. CE | 8 | ; 
que ſabreſtre humeris Trojan juyabit,” An, . 


— >» 


2 . —— — > ” 


196 Monfiewr Boſſu's Treatiſe ChiXIV. 
ſhe could not do:) * But only to put a ſtop to 


it a —.— and lee Trojans and ſtalluns 


pay very dear for it. Thus, having accom- 
Pied t theſe two Deſig igns, *rwas no hard Mat- 
ter for Jupiter to chear up her berry and 
mo her N J the reſt. 


A * om ® " 
«3 2» ? A — 1 'F * 
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* " rrahere, & camels moras eetiaddeie W 
mn Trojano & Ruculo dotabere, Tyan: - 
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wy 
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CHAP. XV. e. 


* 


How | to 4 iſpoſe, or 2. ibs Us | 
ny W i | 


FE the Plot or _ muſt be . and | 
; ſuch as ſprings from the very Subject, a has 


bern already urg d: Then the ] Winding 10 
the Hat, — a — ſure Claim, muſt ae, 


Qualification, and be a probable Conſequence ' 
of all that went before. As the Readers re- 
this more than the reſt, ſo ſhould the Poet 

ſo much the more -exa& therein. This is 
the End of the Poem, and the laſt Impreſſion 
that is like to be ſtampd upon them, and 
which either leaves ras to in the Fatisfacłion 


they ſought after, or in ſuch a . > 


Pet, 


pet, as endangers the Reputation of the Au- 


thor. Let us now ſee the Inſtances Homer and 


Virgil have left us of this Practice. 

oy The Unrauellinę of the Plots of the Iliad 
is the Ceſſation of the Anger of Achilles, 
wa was incenſed at firſt a 
and laſtly againſt HeFor. 
but what is Natural in..the Appealing of this 
Anger. The Abſence of Achil/es is the Rea- 
jan. He abated — wad 
ans. He ablet on purpoſe, 
— — him to ſee the Loſs they 
underwent; that ſo he might be reveng d on 
Agamenmon, who was the only Perſon, that 


believes he ſees one af his Friends, For his 
better Satisfaction therein, he ſends thither his 
dear. Patroclus. But this Favourite of Achi/- 
Jes had not the ſame Paſſions with him. He 
could not but be extremely concern d at the 
miſerable Condition his Allies were reduc d to 
by che Common Enemy. Theſe unfortunate 
Princes, who had done Achilles no Wrong, 
importune Fatroclus to work him into a better 


Iemper; and to perſuade him not to ſuffer 
they ſhould be ſo unworthi . 222 
m the Diſgrace. 


ſince he could defend them 
Patroclus prevails upon Achilles to lend him 
his Men and Armour, and under this Appear- 
ance beats back the Enemy. It is likewiſe 


Natural that this young Heroe, intoxicated 


with ſo glorious a Succeſs, ſhould puſh on his 
ViRory farther than * had order d him, 


Book II. of the Epick Poem. 197 
inſt Agamenmon, 
F There is nothing 


affronted him. Among the wounded he 


_ . IT. .. 
— p Rs td as I — > — 


198 Monfiezs Bolſu's Treatiſe Ch XV. 
| and fo force HeFor to fight with and kill him. 
But ſhall Achzl/zs endure, chat ſo near and 

Jer a Friend ſhould de berherd before. We 

Face, and in his Armour too, without reveng- 
ing the Deed ? That can never be. So then 
the Death of Patroclus is the Cauſe why A. 
chilles, —_—_ is otherwiſe well —_—— | 
and re upon Agamenmon, be 
now reconal'd to and accept of his Sub- 
miſſion,” his Preſents,” and the Oath be made 
that he had never to de with Bri ſein. "Thin 
frlt Intrig ue then is naturally unravel['d.- 
The fecond could not be br hr about by a 
Reconciſiation with Hector. It was not in 
this Trojan Prince's Power to reſtore Pa 
as Apgamenmon had Briſers/ Nothing 
Hlictors Death _— be a Satisfaction for that 
of An ILTis by this 7 8 be- 
ns his Revenge. ides, the many Indi 
tet ndict riots the Body of de n. | 
nocent Honnorde, and the great Honours he 
paid to that of iis Friend, 2 needs natu- 
rally mollifie his Gch 2. and aſſwage his Paſ- 
fon. To conclude, as Agamen m—_— 
and wholly ſubmitted to what 1 
likewiſe we find King Friam proſtrate at his 
Feet in as miſerable @ Condition as a Father 
could be, that takes on for the Death of his 
Fon. 80 that there is nothing in the pacified 
Anger of Achilles, and in the Winding up of 
the Plots'of the 14% butwhar natwally ariſes 
_ the babe and . een | 


We | 


p " 
* 
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Wos ſhall 6nd the fame ici the Odhyſſoin L- 
_ - Tyſſes by a Tempeſt in caſt: upon the Mland, of 


the Pheacans, to whom he diſcovers himſelf, 


and defires they would further this Return to 
his own Country, which was not very farifrom 
thence. One cannot ſee any Reaſon why the 


King of this Iſland ſhould refuſe ſuch à reaſon- 


able Requeſt to a Hero whom! he ſeems: to 


have in great Bſteem. The Pheacans had 
heard: him tell the Story of his Adventures: 


In this fabulous Recital oonſiſts all the Advan- 


tage they could derive from his Preſence; for 


the Art of War which they admir d in him, 
his 22 — under Dangers, his ingefa- 


tence, and ſuch-like Vertues, were 


- tign | 
their Talent lay in Singing and Dancing, and 
whatſoever à ſoft and quiet Life eſteem d 


Charming. And here we ſee how dextrbuſiy 


. Homer prepares the Incidents he makes uſe of. 
\ Theſe People could do no lefs for the Acoount 
yer had given them of his Life, and with 
_ - which he had ingeniouſly entertaind them, 

than conduct hi m Home by furniſhiug him with 
- Shipping which 


would ſtand them in little or 
nothing. l ' 14 2g. F3CGKET)- 
When he came Home, his long Abſence, 


made him altogether unknown z and the Dan- 


r he would have incurr'd, had he di cover d 
imſelf too ſoon, forcd him to a Diſguiſe, 


— we hinted before. Laſtly, this Diſguiſe gave 
him an Opportunity of 3 


thoſe young 
" hs Gale 


200 Monſieur Boſſu's Treatiſe chxv. 


Gallants, who for ſeveral Years ti had 

. e to er well, and fare din 
n 7. 3v© 

In the Latin Poet, all the Adee . 
nat met with was from Turnus. The tur- 
bulent Spirit of this Rival drew out the Ita- 
liant to * 5 the 222 and coſt our Heroe 
as many as there were Soldiers {lain 
in both — nog Pan he was already King of 
the one, and within a while was to be King 
— ocliaric What is to be-done then in this 
Caſe by a Prince fo valiant as e-£nz2as, and fo 
affectionate and tender towards his Subjects? 
* Ts it not the moſt natural Thing in the World, 
that he ſhould declare he was ready to put a 
ſtop to the Quarrel Turmes had cauſed, by 
fighting ſingly with him? 1 Turnus for his 
Part ſees the Latins vanquiſhd and dejected; 
he is ſenſible of the Reproaches they caſt upon 
him for having expoſed them in his Quarrel, 
and not daring to anſwer the Demands of 22 
' 245. Can he ſhift off the Challenge «£nees 
had ſent him? By this Means the OE and 
the Unravelling of all the Aion happens 
naturally. and is as it were a neceſſary Conſe- 
qunnch of the ea os the ee | 


1 
— — — 


LOS Kevin huic Tarno tle" ſe opponere morti. 
"An. 1 

Eh. .. ur infractos adyerſo marte — 
Defeciffe - vider, ſua nunc met re r 
tet oculls.” nu. a 

| Theſe 


Book U. — 
Theſe ate the Examples 


our Poets have eſe 
vo of A ele Rue. le teaches us that 
whatever concludes the Poem, ſhould fo axiſe- 
from the Conflicution of the Fable, as if twere 
a Necellary, or at leaſt a Probable LO 


LV 


an Thos mens before, "Fg þ 


74g 4 Fo 1— 15 4 ous d e. Ty 
bs. don & Tay N avuCainey, H 


wi 


ic Arn, an Ll mira · 
Poet c. 10. | 

N 0 H 4 p. XVI. 

oe the ſeveral Sorts of Actions. 


15 E ſeveral Effeds which the Unravel- 
ling of the Plot produces, and the diffe- 
rent States to which it reduces the Perſons, di- 
vide the Actions into fo many Sorts. | 
The Unravelling of the Intrigue may be 
by changing of — one's Fortune from good 
to bad, as that of Oedipus ; or from bad to 
od, as that of Cinna. Oedipus ſeems to be 
Innocent; ; and in the very Moment he thought 
"himſelf Maſter of two Kingdoms, he finds 
himſelf guilty of Inceſt and Parricide, and be- 
comes miſerable, blind, and an exile; Cinna, 
on the other hand, is condemnd, and looks 
Te nothing elſe but a cruel Puniſhment ; and 
K 5 con- 


* 
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contrary” to "to his Expetaion he is free from | 


| re- eſtabliſ d in his Prefermente, and 
made Maſter of Eng lia. KA 190% n 


Sometimes theſe two contrary Turns of For- 
tone happen in one and the fame Action, 2 
in Meraclius. Phocas is dethrond, when 
he. thought himſelf ſettled in a_ſure Poſt : 
And Hraclius ſteps into the Place of the 
Wel h. was ane to Vit | the” ofher 
But let ehis Turn be white will, double or 
fingle, fortunate or unfortunate, tis ftill call'd 
A rripetia. on | 
Sometimes it happens by the Diſcovery of 
one or more Perfons, whichytill-then were un- 
known, as in Oed:pus and Heraclius: Some- 
times without any Difcovery, as in Cums. 
Bat let the Matter end Which way it will, 
Fhether it be a Feripetia without a Diſcovery, 
dor s Diſcovery without a Fer? za, or both 
r; this makes a ſort © ARtion which 
wee call ex or xd. But if the Unra- 
| well berg a Di — no 
"# if it de a Gm e paſſin 
Trouble "oak Action, to' Quiet and Repor 
then theſe Attions and Fables are and fog 


Sometimes likewiſe by a Sub-diviſior of the 
Fables wherein is a Feripetia, Arion has 

call d thoſe Single, where the is Hin- 
_ gle, and only of one Sort, as in a: And 
thoſe Double, ou the Poripeia is double, 
| 36 in 
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4 the 49 8 #3 is dou uſe the Unyi- 
the Iitrigue * and his 
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ments to Thinieful th. * Action 


then is kewiſe 7% 75 Tis bt 1 2 unta- 
vell'd 750 y this d 15 e, Ti 


17 fe Ae nn 167 Wine 


in * a. Two Geerd tf the ſame Par- 
118 out, and then agree, After they had both 
uffered confi derable Tolle At loſes his 
8 7 Patroc/us, and Arainenmon his "Joy 
and Authority : Me is vanguifhed by the * 
Jans, and fore'd to fabmit fo his Inferiour 
chilles, to acknowledge his Fault, and to give 
im Satisfaction x I the ſeond Part, two 
nemies fight, 2 195 who was. the weakeſt 
and knew Mime F. ſo, is at laſt vanquith's 
and kill d., This Action then ts wholly Sin- 


There 4s no more Cunplekrähneſt in the 
Plots of the ed chan in thoſe of the 
Iliad. Dido, who came to ſo miferable 4 Deatli, 
was not more fortunate. before that Cataſtro- 


phe. Her Love for SEneas fills her at firit 


with Trouble and Diſquiet. Her Marriage in» 


creaſes both, and adds thereto the diſmal Fear, 


lite tt a "IE — — tt. * * tw — — — 
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whereby ſhe foreſaw her Lol and all the Hor- 
Tors 


her Death. If ſhe had any good 
Fortune when ſhe reveng d her firſt Husband, 
puniſh d the Treachery of her Brother, and was 


eſtabliſhd fo gloriouſly, all this happen d be- 
Tore the Trejans arriy d at Carthage: And by 
Conſequence having nothing to Jo with the 
could not make a Perzpetia. Nothing 

een </Eneas and Turnus, that is 
more complex d, than that which happen d in 
the Quarrel between Achilles and Hector. So 
that: the Action of the ÆEuzid is altogether 
Semple, without a Feripetia or a Diſco- 


2 that the e-Eneid is abſolately without a 
Prripetia ; there are ſome in the leſſer Epi- 
fodes. In the fighting with Whirl-bats, En- 
tellus is knock'd down at the Feet of his An- 
tagoniſt; ev ry one looked upon him as van- 
quiſh'd, and Dares. began to Triumph. But 
when Rage had reſtor d this old Combatant 
the Force which Age had robb'd him of, on a 
ſudden he leaps up, and Dares found himſelf | 
fo over-match'd, and ſo confounded, that he 
could not make the Teaſt Reſiſtance. But the 
Quality of theſe Epiſodes make nothing a- 
gainſt the Entire Aftion. The Fable, proper- 
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ly peaking, is only Complex when the Peri- 


ia or Diſcovery happens in the main Unra- 


velling, which is the of the Action. 

I ſhall not ſtay here to enumerate all the 
Sorts of Diſcoveries Ariftotle has mention d. 
There is none in the Æueid, for the fake of 
which I chiefly write: And elſe where this Sub- 
ject is commonly handled in the Rules Men lay 


down for the Dramatick Poem, where is the 


moſt Occaſion for them. 7 
But I cannot omit the Concluſion of the 
Action; Tis a Conſequence of the Unravel- 


Ing, and a part or a neceſſary Qualification of 


the Integrity of the Poem. 


* 4 1 F a _ 


Of AP. NAVEL: 
O the Concluſion of the Action. 


_—_—— 


— HAT which. we call here the Concluſich 
. of the Epick Action is the very laſt Paſ- 
fage from Agitation and Trouble, to Quier 


and Repoſe : So that there is a great deal of 


Difference between the Unravel/my and the 
Concluſion of an Action. This laſt is nothi 
elſe but a kind of Moment without Extent 1 
Duration: But the firſt is of ſome length, 


ſince it comprehends all that happens after 


the Plot. Beſides, mere are a great many Un. 
ravellings 


% 


406 Morten Bolfw/Trerif Chix vi. 
elt . P a Poem; becuaſe there ure a great 


many Intrigue that are before the laſt 
make no Lind 9085 ation, but ſtart up new 
Difficulties, w is 04 JOE contrary 1 the 

rom. The Gmluſon then is the End 


of the laſt Unrave/ling, To that there can. be 

no more than One. 
This Doctrine is 2 Conſequence of that 
which we laid down 1 1 - +: 
None of N 1 
and eos op pet can be regularly SOS 

t mam Concluſions then is no where to be 

found but in Ep: dical Poems, as in the The- 
- bail of Statius, where he has finith'd the Fro 
ry of Hypſi ple. 

But now for ſome detter Inſtances in the 
| Practice of our two Poets. 8 

The firſt Part of ils Poem is the Voy- 
age of e/Eneas from roy to Italy. The Pot 
is che Difficulty of getting thither, and the 
| Oppolirion of Juno who raifes Storms, and 
other Obſtacles againſt him. The Unravel- 
Ing begins at the laſt Voyage of the 
trom Sicz/y (which he leaves in the fifth Book) 
to Italy and the Mouth of Her, where he 
arrives in the ſixth and ſeventh Book. is 
Unravelling * puts an End to the Labours 
and Hazards of the Faw 3g But does it put 
an a End to al. the Troubles and Dangers. of 
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m ? No: On the contrary ir caſts m 
upon greater. It leaves him not in Repoſe, 
n Ge n more Action and more Bu- 

than ever he had before. And therefore 
tis nor che Comelufion, 

Ihe Concluffon is not always joyn'd to the 
Solution of that Intripus which ſeems to be 
moft generzt, : as was the Deſign of Juno in 
the Ænaid. This Goddeſs gives over acting, 
He has ſtill Turnus to 
deal withal. - 8800 K e fince the Poet does 
not ſing the Aciion of but of mat, 
the Poem and the A * MII un- 
niſh d, even en this Divine Frey hes givers | 
over. All 2 Concluſion then is included in 
the Death of Tant, ofe tat pots an End 
to the Action of ee, 
that even then Saen had not 
quite executed his Deſigns, he had not built 


_ Cj 2 for eftablithed his Religion, nor 


Lav#$a. But it muſt be obfer vd 
a We Things are not Neceſſary. Tis e- 
h that all Obſtacles were remov d, and 


ttlat che Reatler de no longer in doubt of what 
follows. And this is the Caſe of the xeid. 
In this Particular it is very Compleat, and 


needs no Supplement. If one Inſtance is not 
"of rine, we can have 


O tandem magnis pelagi dcfunde periclis is Sed 
terra graviora manent. 5 


commonly the very End of Dramatick Poems : 


And yet that is not always E fore 


al 
the tors. The Ators ſtep in to perform 
this Ceremony within Doors: No Body ex- 


pects they ſhould come out again upon the 
Wage; 19s chat they ſhould tell the Audience of 


it, as * Plautus has done in one of his Plays, 


more to make People laugh, than becauſe. he 


= 


was fore d to it. 


Humer has concluded his Odyſſeis by the 
which Palla: nf between Ulyſſes 
I 


and his Neighbours. 


Poem, whether the Articles were faithfully kept 


{OT no. © 4 19S nn 198 3 e * 4 
tile has not usd the ſame Method in the 


Thad. The Obſervation, of the Truce depend- 


ed upon Achilles. The Poet had good Rea- 


ſon to preſume that all his Readers were not 


perſuaded of the Moderation of ſo Paſſionate a 
Man. It was a Buſineſs of the higheſt Impor- 


tance for the Concluſion of this Action to con- 


vince them that his Anger was appeas d. This 


| -Heroe in the whole Series of the Poem had ap- 


0 


peared ſo teſty, unreaſonable, and unjuſt, that 


tho the Poets Precaution was very great and 


- 


— : _ — 


Ne expectetis, ſpectatotes, dum illi huc ad vos 


excunt. Nemo exibit, omues intus conficiunt Ne- 


= 


re EE ee ²˙¹wää̃ ²—⁰ .- — —— — — 
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deliquit bibet. Plaut. Ciſtell. 


Poſtidea loci, Qui deliquit vapulabit, Qui nen 


exact 


| | d yet he does not 
make it appear by the Contin tion of the 
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exact, yet one might diſtruſt this extravagant 
Humour, as long as the Body of his Enemy 
was in a Condition of being inſulted over. 
They were then ready to beſtow ſuch Honours 
upon this Corps, as one might fear would put 
our Heroe into a Paſſion. So that the Poet 
thought himſelf obligd to carry on the Fune- 
ral and the Obſervation of the Truce to the 


very End of his Poem: That ſo he might ab- 
ſolutely convince us of his Tranquillity and 


Repole, whoſe Nation and Anger De had u- 
Dunn 0-1-0 ? 


After having obſerved what the Concluſion 


of the Action is, and wheit it ought to be 


made, there remains ſtill a third Queſtion be- 


hind : And that is to know whether the C- 
cluſion ought to leave the Heroe in a happy 
State, or whether tis allowable to leave him 
in a miſerable Condition. ee 

Our Poets have not given us any Examples 
of a Heroe, that is left in a miſerable and for- 
lorn Condition. Sad Concluſiont are proper 
for Tragedy : But in that they were more in 
Vogue formerly, than they are now-a-days;: 
Becauſe in the Popular States of Greece, where 
Monarchy was Odious, nothing was heard 
with greater Pleaſure and Ardency than the 
Misfortunes of Kings. Ariſtotle has ſtill ano- 
ther Reaſon for preferring this kind of Cata- 
ſtrophe to a more happy one. The Tragical 
Scene is the Throne of the Paſſions, where 
Terror and Compaſſion ought to rule over all 
the reſt, Now theſe two Paſſions ariſe IE 


ar MonfiecrBoſſu*s Treaiſe Ch XVII. 


h fram fad Events: And the Spectators goin 
From the Theatre with their Minds full Ink 
" Misfartunes they were Eye-witnelles of, do 
doubtſeſſy preſerve their Tenderneſs a great 
deal longer, and reſent more ſuch forcible Ef- 
fects, than if their Tears were dried vp, and 
their Sighs abated by the Satisfaction of a more 
proſperous Cataſtrophe. S hab 
Bor theſe Reaſons will not ſerve for the 
_Epaſ*a, ſince tis not fo much for refining the 
us, as for making Men put off il Habits, 
and put. on good ones, Tis likewiſe as true, 
"that this does. not exclude fad Events. Be- 
Tides the Nature of the Fable is as capable of 
oad as bad Perfons for irs'chief Actois. The 


J Adventure of the Lamb unjuſtly butcher d 


by the Wolf is as Juſt, as inſtructive, and as 
regular a Subject, as the Generofity of the Ele- 
pPbant, who quitted his Anger upon the Inno- 
cence of the ſame Laub. Sr fo" 
Iis true, if the Poets in the Perſon of their 
| Heroe propoſed an Example of Perfeftion for 
Imitation, the Misforrunes into which this 
Heroe' falls, and his unſucceſsful Enterprizes, 
would ſuit very ill with the Deſigns of theſe 
Authors. But the Practice of Homer in his 
Iliad, and the Approbation given him by Ari- 
Fetls and Horace for the fame, will not per- 
mit ns to think that the Deſign of the Fpopen 
mould be to give us theſe fine Ideas of à per- 
fet 'Heree, Theſe three great Men did cer. 
tainly never pretend that Achilles, the Heroe 
pf the Fable, was x Model of Vertve, 


We 
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We cannot then from any of theſe Prin: 
ples determine any ching TIO the fortu- 
inte or unfortunate End dof an . Ktn. 

But if any heed be to be given +6 Autho- 
rity,” 1 do net know any one e of a 
Poet, who finiſhes his Piece with the Misfor- 
tune of his Heroe. Our three Poems afford 
— Juits contra e oil N and 5 

e on 
be pai yl ave pon the Minds 
of his Readers that nitſerable F e, Whi 
was the true Conclufiont of it. Sat all the 
Poets ſeem t conſpire for a happy. Cara. 


firophe- - 3 
In a Word, fince the Epick Poor's AQiop 
is of a Extent than that bf the I 


ne. it would be Jes datisfactoty 
the Renters N ſo much Pains aud ' 
long Troubles with which this kind of Poem 
is always fill'd, it ſhould at laſt bring them. to 
2 doleful and unhappy End. Achilles as un- 
juſt and violent as he was, yet in his Valour 
ſhew d ſuch an Air of (Greatneſs, which dazles 
our Sight, and will not Jet us fee his Faults 
ſo, as to wiſh him any greater Punithment 
than what he ſufferd by the Death of his 
Friend. In Tpeaking of Us Fable, I hinted 
npon what Account the Iliad ſhould end thus, - 
becauſe it redounded more to the Happineſs 
and the Glory of the Grecrans. 

Virgil had the fame Reaſon to pleaſe his 
Audience. The Romans would have been diſ- 
guſted and offended, if he had ill 1 

OWhs 
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Founder and Anceſtors: And beſides in the 
Odyfeis and the Æneid the Poets would have 
been uajuſ and the Readers diſſatisfied, 
ſuch brave Princes and ſuch noble Souls as 1 
Ines and eAnzas had been. ſuffer d to fink un- 
der any Misfortune. ; Achilles, who fell far 
ort of their Vertue, was likewiſe but little 
leſs Fortunare, , - 

Let the Caſe he how it ill, yet I fancy 
there, needs. a great deal of Skill to give the 
Fiews of the. Popta a fad and moumful End, 
110 might be. received. with n Ay 


This is what we had to ay c concerning the 
* —— of the Epick Action. There remain 
fill" two of, its Qualifications behind, its Bu- 

ration, : 
| . P Th 
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T HE Time of the TY Action is not ſo li- 
mited as that of the Theatre. This laſt 
(fays, Ariftotle,) ſhould take up an mich Time, 
as the Sun does in going about the Earth, or 
thereabouts. But the Epopta bas. no fixed 
Time, and in that it differs from the Drag 


matick Poem: Theſe are all the Rules he has 


left us upon this Head. They conſiſt in two 

Things: , The. Firſt, That the pick Adbion is 
longer than the ramatick; and, ; Secondly, 
That the Epick Act iont may be, ome longer. 
than:others...... 7 f tt] nf; Mts 

- The Firſt is a Compariſon between, the Epo- 
pa. and the Drama: Concerning which we 
ſay that an uninterrupted Duration is a great 
deal more neceſſary. in an Action, which one 
ſees and are preſent. at; than in one which we 
read, or only, hear repeated. It is not natural 
to imagine one can ſpend Days and Nights 
without Sleeping, Eating and Drinking, pure- 
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c. 5. 
ly- 


ly to mind the Event of Things ; and that, 
without moving ont of the Place, one can be 
conveyed to feveral Places: And hence ariſes 
the Unity of Tame and Place ſo neceſſary to the 
Dro! Nut neither of theſe two Unities is 
neceſſary to the Epick Foem, becauſe we read 
it as an Hiſtory wi ich we may leave off when 


* ig, e bein full of Palos and 
des, full of ſuch a Violence as cannot 
Ih long tpi uires 2 longer Time for to give 
- Þifure to the Habits, if or 5x0 fk. Geep 
into the Minds and Sous the Readers : 
16 gate e Theſe two Ren- 


iFerence between the E- 
pros Den n . de their 


Daratios. 

But the Difficulty is to know how-Jong theſe 
Actions of che Epoita ſhould Taft ;* and, whe- 
ther, fince as Arrfotle fays they are unlimited, 
this does not cauſe fome between 
the es of de fame kind. Ale bun Ho 


in the Caſe; is to hay down the Pradiice = x 


Poets, and to make fach Reflexions ther 
as Ariſtotle has gi | | 

This :Phitofo 
| Tent cannot la 
tells us, That t — 7 ve Perſonages 


ars either * Sr nh Krems & apy ſe- 
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_— and People that | are the Perſonages of 


= 


S Paſſions were 7 
Foem tn defined erde or para. 

oem that 1s deft to toqt gut, or plant in 
2 Since the Habite are ſoaner received 


e ought te 


chat the more Violence any 
has, the leſs Time it ta laſt. 


the raQice of our 


a are d. We . 
aud Paſſion. of Achilles, but likewiſe, of 


The Poet allows this. Aion feven. and 
_—— hy yok is | this: rn 


— u Trace which by granted” 10. 
King Praavus - 

— TT 7 72 — N DPI 7 Gang 5 
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Anger are not all ſpent in the Action. The 
eleven firſt are allowed for the C ] 
covery of the Grecians ; and the eleven laſt 
for the Funeral-Pomp which Achilles beſtowed 


on the Body of Patroclus. So that the Fight 


begins and ends in five Days time. Nor does 
the Fight laſt all the Time ; but on the ſecond 


Day there was a Ceſſation of Arms for burning 


the Dead on both Sides. 


To conclude," Achilles, the chief Heroe of - 


the Poem, and the very Life of all the Vio- 
lence that reigns there; he, I ſay, who being 
tranfported with it more than the reſt, ought 
likewiſe to continue in this Exceſs leſs Time, 
fought only one Day. By this means all the 


Poem founded upon Violence laſts but a little 


while: And the Duration of that which was 
1 — violent is judiciouſly retrenched by the 
det. f 3 i 


Ihe Deſign of the Odyſſeis is quite diffe- 


rent from that of the Thad; fo likewiſe is 
the Management” of it, as to its Duration. 
The Character of the Heroe is Prudence and 
Nſdom, And this Moderation gives the 
Poet liberty to extend his Action to as long a 
Time as he pleaſes, and his political In 
ctions requited. Therefore he did not allow 
this Action ſome Weeks as he had that of the 
Bad; but he takes up eight Years and a half, 
from the taki of 7, , at which it | 


to the Peace of Ithaca, where it ends. 
CES” _ 
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The &Eneid is like the Odſſeis. The Cha- 


rater of the Heroe is Piety and  Meekneſs : 
And Politicks are-likewife effential thereto. 
Therefore the Duration of the Action is con- 
tinued after the ſame manner, ,The Poet makes 
the Recital thereof begin at the building o 
the Wooden Horſe, juſt before the taking of 
Troy. This City was taken a great while he- 
fore the beginning of Summer, ſo that Axeas 
had Time enough to fit out a Fleet. 4 He 
quits Troy at the Beginning of the firſt Sum- 
mer: 4 Arrives at Sicily y the End of the 
ſeventh, and immediately after comes to /taly, 
where his Action continues one or two Months 
longer to, the Death of Turnus. All this 
makes up a little more than fix Years and a 
half, and not quite ſeven. This is the Dura- 
tion of the Action of the Au eie. 

There is ſtill another way of reckoning the 
Time of the Epick Poem. lis to compute 
only what the Poet - himſelf relates. By this 


means the Odyſſeis begins at the firſt meeting 


of the Gods; and the AÆAneid, at that Time 
when the Storm caſt the Trojans upon Car- 
thage. As for all that went before, we only 
reckon ſo much Time as was requiſite for 


* Sum pius Eneas, An. 1, 
+ Jam prima incœperat æſtas, Er pater Anchiſes 
dare fatis vela jubebat. An. 3; 
+ + Seprima poſt Trojz excidium jam vertitur zſtas. 


| An. 5. 
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0 H A E. NIK. 9 
of the Importance of the oy T 


PHE Epick e Nine infinuate wet 
into his Heazers by the Di- 
eilten of ae, not by the force and vi- 


vacity of Trag: 1 him uſe never 10 
to 12 upon 


much Arti ice rg Paſſion, yet if 
dne compares his Recitals 91 the Action of 
the Me one may For what Ho- 
WT hat the "of 755 affecked with 
1 That with what 47 ſees. So that 
befides the Reaſdns drawn from the Nature of 
theſe Poems, we ma likewiſe from hence con- 
dude, that the Ep! pf Phet lies under a greater 
Obligation G89 c the Dramatick, of W e 
the Minds of his Readers by Admiration, an 


by the Huportanct of rhe hag s he treats of; 


and of taking for his Subject a Great, Noble, 

and Important Action. Ariſtotle requires this 
Grandour, and this Luftre in the Epick Action, 
7 and ſays That the " Epopea and Tragedy do 


2 Keane irritant animos dimiffa per aurem, 
Qui quz ſunt oculis fubjecta filelibus, & C que I Ipfe 
fivi trad ir Spectator. Hor. Pet. 
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ie 


bcth imitate whatever is moft noble and in- 
But the Action may be important two ways: 

Either of its ſelf independently from him that 

executes it; or by the Quality of the Perſons 

the Poet is pleaſed to make uſe of. 

- Horace excludes mean Perſonages, and would 

have them be Crowned Heads: But neither he 


nor Ariftotle ſays any thing to ſhew that the 


Action in its wn Nature ought to be great 
and important. And in Truth they could not 
require this Qualification without condemning 
the Poet, that in their Opinion is the leaſt to 
blame of any in the World, and without re- 
jecting the Model they propoſed. If one con- 
ſiders the two Actions of Homer without the 
Names and their Epiſodes, as Ariftotle would 
have them be prepared at firſt, one ſhall find 


nothing in them but what is common, and 


which requires no higher Qualities, than thoſe 
a Merchant, a Burgomaſter, or at moſt a plain 


Country-Squire is capable of. 'You need only 
reflect upon the two Models we have given of 
them, one of which Arifotle himſelf drew. 


One ſhall find nothing there but what might 


kave happened to ordinary Perſons. Tis this, 
A Man returns to his own Country, and 


C“ finds a great many Diſorders in his Family. 


& Two others fall out about a Captive Wench, 
c 2nd break the Neck of their Affairs.“ This 
reaches. us that to make Action 2mportant, tis 
enough that it be the Adion of noble and im- 
portant Perſons. | * > 


tures 
all. 


Book II. of the Epick Poem. a2 


Tis true, Horace makes mention of Wars : 
But there is no nerd for them, tis only by ac. 


cident that they are in the Poem. I might 
urge, that this is only upon the Account ot the 


Heros who ought to be a Warrior, ſuch as 2 
chilles, Ulyſſes, and: e/Enzds.: Homer, | ways 


is cited by Horace in this Point, | ſhall teſtifie 


it; Thete is ſo little War in the Odyſsrs, that 
there is not the leaſt Colour to think Horace 
meant to affirm that Wars were the ſubject 
Matter, or a conſiderable Part th The 
Poet mentions but three Rencounters, that of 


the Cicomiamt, that of 8 


that of ſore it hacam, who were for reveng- 


ing bf their Maſters, whom Uy/zs had mur- 
dered at his Houſe. The Recitals of theſe 


three Battles, if a Man may call theſe Adven- 
, are made in leſs than forty Verſes in 


But however "ris, yet the Return of a Man 


to his own Home, and the Quarrel of two o- 


thers, that have nothing that is great in them 


' ſelves, become noble and uortant Actions; 


when, in the Choice of the Names the Poet 


tells us that tis LUVer, who returns back into 
Ithaca; and that tis Achilles and Agamem- 
non, who fall out with one another at the fa- 
- mous Siege of Troy. 'Tis then theſe: Affairs 
- become Matters of State. 


Bur there-are Actions that of rhankelves are 


very important, ſuch as the Eſtabliſhing, or 


the Downfal, of a State or a Religion. Such 


then is the Action Ns ee There can 


3 2 
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nothing be imagined more great, noble, and 
auguſt, ſince it comprehends both the Civil 
State and Religion. | 
There is yet another Way of making an 
Action * by the Grandour of the Perſon- 
ages under whoſe Names we repreſent it. 
This way is to give a higher Idea of theſe 
Perſonages than that which the Readers con- 
ceive of all they know to be great. This is 
perfqrmed by comparing the Men of the Poem, 
with the Men of the preſent Time in which 
the Poet wu . | 
' Homer ſays that two Men of his Time 
eould not carry the Stone, which Dromedes 
with caſe tluew at eA£n2as; and Virgil fays 
that the Srone Turnus flung at the fame A.- 
#275, would have been too heavy a Burden for 
twelve Men in the Time of Aupuſtus, In 
thort, according to Homer's Account, who 
kved one or two Ages after e/£7eas, and who- 
pretends that Mes Strength was abated to a 
— what it was before, this ſame Strength 
may well be reduced to the pitch Virgil would 
bave it ten Ages after. Tis hy this means 
theſe two. Poets were willing to render the Sub- 
jects of their Poems more great and auguſt: by 
- the Strength and: Grandour of their Perſonages, 
and by theſe great Ideat which they ſuper-ad- 
died to thoſe which the Men of theis Times 
This very Reaſon obliged them not tor re- 
preſem their Heroes. ſuperior to thoſe of for- 
mer Ages: But the probgble Diminution —_ 
1 5 — 
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| Age to Age, as they ſuppoſed,” ought on the 

[ con to give the Fathers the Preference over 
their Children. Homer makes no Difficulty 
of it; and * Neffor who had lived two Ages = 
already, ſays, without any Complement to the 
Princes of the Iiad, that they fell ſhort of their 


2 Fore-fathers, f Virgil alſo ſays, that the 
" Times of Ilus and AfJaracus were better than 
3 thoſe in which ins Heroe lived. * 
k It ſeems Status had the ſame Mind to re- 
h preſent the Strength of his Heroes, as far ſur- 

paſſing that of Homer's and Virgil's Heroes, 
e though in Truth the Heroes of the one were 
5 only the Children of the Heroes of the other 
s | two; ſo prodigtous are the Actions he would 
— attribute to ſome. But tis more likely, that 
IC herein his whole Aim was ta amplifie to a 
n Prodigy whatſoever he handled. For if by 
0 this extraordinary Strength he had a Mind to- 
0 heighten he Grandour and Importance of his 
a Action he forgot himſelf in ſeveral Places, 
h and has done ſomething worſe than Sleep, 
d when he debaſed it ſo much in his firſt Book. 
1s Tis there, where to ſhew the Baſeneſs and Po- 
_ verty of the Kingdom of Thebes, he compares. 
Yy: it to the Power and Riches of the greateſt Em- 
es 


* "HJ aer 15% g Aten © ömę d "Ap 
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e- tie genus antiquum, Teucri pulcherrima pro- 
r- les, Magnanimi Heroes nati melioribus annis lluſ- 
m que Aſſaacuſque, &c. A. G. 25. 
0 pices 
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pires that have flouriſh'd Gace. Is it not plea» 


fant in him ta dedaim himſelf againſt the De- 
ſign he beſtows upon his jm and to ridi- 


cule the great Labour he puts them upon for a 
wretched and jg > Kingdom ? . 
* Tia. fore fed 1 Kingdom that they 
ri ve. * 
1 How ill an Imitation i is this of V reels Epi- 
phonema, which. gives us ſo lofty and fo. juſt 
An Idea of the Importance of his Subject: 
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